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AYING FOR RAIN IN WESTERN CANADA 


: PHE words, “Intelligent men 
no longer pray for rain 
they pay for it,” appear- 
ing on the front cover of 
the tentative programme 

the fifth annual convention of the 
tern Canada Irrigation Association, 
n Calgary, Alta., prior to the war, 
sed a storm of public protest and 
They were inexpedient, incon- 

jus, improper and sacrilegious; they 
e unmeet and inappropriate. “Pro 
o Publico,” in a scathing letter to 

s, denounced them; stating that 

vuld not bélieve they were the senti- 

‘f members of the Western Canada 

iyation Association. Such a local 
m in a teacup had not been raised in 
mo time. 
sui storms come and storms go; for- 
tely, they do not always inflict dam- 
lo counteract storms, we raise 
ng rods; to keep off rain, we have 
brellas; and to supply moisture when 
is insufficient rain, we irrigate. 
ne of these things are sacrilege; none 
them improper; none of them inapt. 
y are simply the result of man’s in- 
uity—to foster and protect himself 
1 his belongings as far as it is pos- 
le for him to do so. As we grow 
er and wiser we discover more things 
more means, and profit by them. 
lie executive of the Western Canada 
igation Association, being human, de- 
red to public opinion, and in a spe- 
general session changed the slogan 
read, “Wise men not only pray for 
i--they pay for it”; and it is this 
an that is printed today on all asso- 
tion literature. 
n the years before the war, when, for 
eral years, I acted as secretary-treas- 
r of the association, irrigation in Al- 
ta and Saskatchewan had not con- 
ced the skeptics of its value as it 
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A Concrete Irrigation Canal in the Okanogan Valley 


The Bassano Dam and Embankment, Alberta 


since has. We had a small membership, 
made up of government and railroad of- 
ficials, engineers, and those—like Colonel 
Dennis and William Pearce, of Calgary— 
who had the foresight to see the benefits 
its adoption would be to that great area 
of land stretching to the east of Calgary 
and south to the international boundary. 
It was not arid land, or even semiarid, 
but land subjected in cycles to periods 
of insufficient rainfall. At such times it 
yielded little or nothing, whereas crops 
on the irrigated lands of the Alberta 
Railway & Irrigation Co.’s project, sur- 
rounding Lethbridge, produced most 
bountifully. 

Farmers were slow to join the associa- 
tion or even to take part in its conven- 
tions, while many were openly hostile, 
opposing any movement for the exten- 
sion of irrigation in Alberta. They went 
further; they took action against the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, stating among 
other things that the land was too alkali; 
that the water, which came from Rocky 
Mountain streams, was too cold; and 
that the climate was unsuitable. There 
were other claims that certain lands ly- 
ing with the railroad’s 3,000,000 irriga- 
tion area, which had been classified as 
irrigable, were nonirrigable, which led 
to the reclassification of these lands by 
the government. But the end of it all 
was that their contentions were not prov- 


‘en, their case was lost, and the extension 


of irrigation went on. 

The truth of the matter was that many 
farmers who had bought irrigated lands 
did so at a time when a cycle of wet 
years came on, and they therefore ig- 
nored the available irrigation water and 
successfully produced crops with the 
natural rainfall. Then the dry cycle 
came again, and they produced nothing. 
By the time that condition came about, 
they had permitted their ditches to fill 
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“Steps” in an Alberta Irrigation Canal, to Retard the Flow and Prevent Erosion 


in, their lands were not leveled and they 
were unable to take advantage of the 
irrigation water which, under their con- 
tracts, was available to them. 

Much water has flowed down the Bow 
River since that time. What a change 
10 years has wrought! ‘Today we find 
the irrigation association offered and 
backed by’ farmers, and application after 
application has been sent from farmers 
in the areas under discussion, to the 
provincial and dominion governments, for 
the extension of irrigation. They have 
come to the realization that though irri- 
gation requires knowledge and practice, 
and a greater amount of energy and 
work in the preparation and operation of 
the soil than in “dry farming,” yet the 
benefits in results are between 33 and 
260 per cent in production. 

Since these early days, the association, 
which embraces the three western prov- 
inces of Saskatchewan (western), Al- 
berta and British Columbia, has met in 
alternate years, in each of them. It 
charges no fee for membership, or mere- 
ly a nominal one which pays for sub- 
scription to the monthly organ, The Ir- 
rigation Record; is supported by provin- 
cial and dominion grants as well as mu- 
nicipal grants from the centers in which 
the annual meetings are held. It brings 
to the attention of the dominion and 
provincial governments, through resolu- 
tions, the needs of irrigation farmers, 
and is a medium of great service to the 
country. The creed of the association 
is as follows: 

What is the source of all wealth? 
Land. 

What produces wealth? Labor. 

Who furnishes the labor? The farmer. 

What natural agencies does the land 
require? Sunshine and water. 

How is water supplied? Rain, snow 
or irrigation. 

Which is best? Irrigation. 

Why is irrigation best? Because it is 
always available. 

What is its effect? Increases produc- 
tion. 

What does increased production do? 
Increases prosperity. 

What does increased prosperity do? 


Increases settlement. 

What does increased settlement do? 
Improves social conditions. 

What will improved social conditions 
do? Make better people. 

What comes with better people? Bet- 
ter home conditions. 





Lilac Time Where, Before Irrigation, Not a Tree or Shrub Would Grow 


Diversion Dam on the Bow River at Calgary 
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What is the foundation of all things? 
The home. 

The western farmer, in the area under 
discussion, is now fully decided that ir- 
rigation is not only advisable but neces- 
sary, and he has backed that decision 
by determined activities toward bringing 
more of southern Alberta’s land uncer 
the ditch. And he is bringing it. 

This is the naked truth about irriga- 
tion in western Canada. It is not im- 
modest; it deals only with bare facts, 
The greatness of any people depends up- 
on prosperity, health and contentment of 
its rural population. Irrigation is_in- 
creasing prosperity in southern Alberta, 
from water, sunshine and soil, and areas 
that would produce only occasionally 
have been, and are being, converted into 
rich, productive farms, the yields froin 
which soon pay for the extra cost of 
the land, its preparation for reception 
of the water and the actual delivery of 
the water to them, plus the cost of the 
works—the labor. 

But what are the benefits of irrigi- 
tion? Mr. Alexander Dawson, engineer 
and a member of the western Canad. 
executive, summed them up in an ad 
dress before the Calgary Board o 
Trade as follows: 

First, as providing a valuable insur 
ance against losses from drouth whic! 
are known to occur at critical period 
of each year, and long drouths, which d 
occur in certain seasons. 

Second, the production of larger yield 
of grain with the application of water 
at critical periods in its growth. 

Third, the production of greater yield: 
of alfalfa, timothy and other fodder 
crops necessary for the upbuilding oi 
the live stock industry, and the genera 
adoption of mixed farming methods. 

Fourth, additional population on small- 
er holdings, and the possibility of creat- 
ing real homes on the treeless plains. 

Fifth, moisture is the basis of agricul- 
tural success in southern Alberta, as it 
has been in all semiarid and weather 
cycle countries. 


(Continued on page 248.) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


I have this day disposed of my interest in The Miller Publishing 
ype to my former associates, and, in consequence have resigned as 

ts president and as editor of The Northwestern Miller. 

My good will accompanies the transfer of my stock, and I bespeak 
for my successors the favor and consideration which, in the past, have 
been so very generously accorded me. 

In thus terminating a connection which has existed for forty-two 
years, I desire to express my very deep appreciation of the good will 
shown me during this long period of service by the readers and adver- 
tisers of The Northwestern Miller, a large number of whom are my dear 
nersonal friends, and to say how sincerely I regret that the pleasant 
usiness relations which have been maintained for so many years are now 


brought to a close. 


Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. Rix 
January 10, 1924. 


oa * 


We, the members of the staff of The Northwestern Miller, who, as 
stated in the foregoing announcement, now assume its direction, pledge 
ourselves to adhere to the policies and standards which have for more than 
fifty years been fundamental with this publication. 


H, J. Parrrinee, 
W. C. NicnHots, 
Rosert T. Bearry, 
Henry A. BELtows, 
W. H. Wicern, 

A. S. Purves, 


Witiuam C. Epoar. 


* * 


Rosert E. Srerrine, 
C. F. G. Rarxes, 

A. H. Battey, 

WALTER QUACKENBUSH, 
W. C. Tirrany, 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 








BUTTING IN 
The Federal Trade Commission, during 
he ten years of its existence, has on the 
created for itself a most unen- 
yiable history. Established supposedly 
or the assistance of American industry, 
t has so conducted itself that there are 
ew, if any, branches of commerce or 
mnufacture which now regard its activi- 
ies with any approach to enthusiasm. 
t has repeatedly far exceeded its legal 
bowers, and at times has been subject to 
harp reproof by the courts because of 
ts attempts to coerce the members of 
rhatever industry it happened to be in- 
yestigating. Its methods of collecting 
nformation have frequently been both 
Hictatorial and unintelligent, and its re- 
ports, while they may have edified Con- 
gress, have proved of remarkably little 
se either to industry or to the public. 
The chief trouble with the Federal 
@ Trade Commission has been, and perhaps 
Minevitably, that it has had no important 


‘hole 















* Bfunction beyond that of trade policeman. 


jin the really constructive work of col- 
“lecting and publishing information re- 
‘garding industrial or commercial condi- 
@tions, it has found itself quite incapable 
of competing with other government de- 
partments, and notably with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Its spasmodic inves- 
tigations have been carried on, like ll 
purely temporary work, without any ade- 
quate permanent organization, whereas 
he Department of Commerce has built 
up a vast system which works quietly but 
efliciently, and which is on the job all 
he time. 
As a police organization, the Federal 
rade Commission has done a great deal 
of work, and some of it presumably well. 
A policeman, however, has no business 
to consider himself judge, jury and 
prosecuting attorney all rolled into one, 
and this is exactly the attitude which the 


Federal Trade Commission has assumed 
in a large number of cases. It has pre- 
pared the case against the supposed cul- 
prit, arrested him, tried him and sen- 
tenced him. Often, to be sure, the sen- 
tence has not been fully carried out, but 
meanwhile the commission, enjoying al- 
most unlimited publicity, has been able 
to get its side of the case into print in 
such a manner as unfairly to prejudice 
the public, and to do a vast amount of 
harm thereby. 

The findings and order recently issued 
by the Federal Trade Commission in the 
case of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce provide a particularly striking 
illustration. The facts underlying the 
dispute between the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Equity Co-operative Ex- 
change are exceedingly complex, involv- 
ing all sorts of difficult probiems. Of 
most of these the summary statement is- 
sued by the commission takes no account 
whatsoever; any one reading it would as- 
sume that the issue was a simple one, 
that the commission was altogether right 
and the Chamber of Commerce altogether 
wrong, and that there was no more to be 
said. 

Of course, so far as an actual settle- 
ment of the question is concerned, the 
commission’s order is simply the begin- 
ning of the real investigation of the 
facts. If the order involves any real 
crippling of the Chamber of Commerce, 
it will unquestionably come before the 
courts for review, and in the end may 
be wholly or partially set aside. Mean- 
while, however, the public has been sup- 
plied with a violently partisan statement, 
given weight by the authority of a gov- 
ernment department, and whatever the 
final outcome may be, the Chamber of 
Commerce is bound to suffer materially 

relations with the public at large. 

During its ten years of activity, the 


Federal Trade Commission has acquired 
the unenviable reputation of being al- 
most entirely destructive; it has been 
busy to pull down, but it seems to have 
done remarkably little to build up. It 
has, for example, repeatedly assailed the 
existing methods of merchandising grain, 
but it has done nothing noteworthy in 
suggesting or creating any alternative 
system. This is the conventional police- 
man’s attitude; he regards himself as 
existing to prevent, not to create. In 
view of the fact that there is a thor- 
oughly competent federal Department of 
Justice, and active law enforcement de- 
partments in every state, it is at least 
open to question whether such an addi- 
tional policeman as the Federal Trade 
Commission serves any really useful pur- 
pose whatsoever. 

There is ample room for a branch of 
the government which shall do just what 
the Federal Trade Commission was orig- 
inally created to do—which shall act as 
the ally and the advisor to commerce and 
industry, finding the defects in its ma- 
chinery for the purpose of working out 
improvements, and recognizing that the 
best way to serve the public is to bring 
about greater efficiency and economy. In 
other words, if the Federal Trade Com- 
mission could acquire something of the 
spirit of constructive service which Mr. 
Hoover has instilled into the Department 
of Commerce, it might even yet win pub- 
lic approval. As things now stand it has 
few friends; it has done little to help 
industry, and as a trade policeman it has 
proved relatively inefficient. 

Properly speaking, the Federal Trade 
Commission has little excuse for existing 
as a separate and independent branch 
of the government. It belongs with the 
Department of Commerce, subject to the 
head of that department, and co-ordinat- 
ing its activities with those of the larger 
organization. In recent years the De- 
partment of Commerce has done much 
toward changing the attitude of Ameri- 
can industry toward the government; its 
greatest handicap in creating a spirit of 
friendly co-operation has been the ac- 
tivity of the Federal Trade Commission, 
which has attacked and torn down just 
as fast as the Department of Commerce 
could assist and build up. At best the 
commission as a distinct unit is an anom- 
aly; if Congress ever gets round to 
amending the law so as to bring the 
Federal Trade Commission under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Com- 
merce, where it rightly belongs, it will 
take a long step toward improving all 
the relations between business and the 
government. 


WHY THESE TEARS? 

There seems still to be talk in Wash- 
ington of rescuing the wheat farmer 
from the bottomless pit by increasing the 
duty on wheat to forty-five cents a 
bushel. President Coolidge having dis- 
creetly referred this matter to the Tariff 
Commission, which is equivalent to 
tabling it indefinitely, the higher tariff 
advocates are now making their voices 
heard in Congress, with a certain amount 
of hope that somebody may listen to 
them. 

Meanwhile, imports of both wheat and 
flour continue to grow smaller. During 
the first eleven months of 1923, the total 
imports of wheat into the United States 
amounted to 16,450,978 bushels; for the 
entire year, including December, the fig- 
ure was not over twenty million bushels, 
or two and a half per cent of the total 
supply. In 1922 wheat imports amounted 
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to 22,642,709 bushels; in 1921 to 23,286,- 
024, and in 1920 to 35,808,656. As Can- 
ada has consistently had a huge export- 
able surplus, it would appear that the 
present duty on wheat has proved quite 
sufficient to act as a barrier against ex- 
tensive imports. 

As for flour, the total imports during 
the first eleven months of 1923 amounted 
to 248,813 barrels, or perhaps 275,000 
barrels for the entire year. This is 
about two tenths of one per cent of the 
total flour production of the United 
States mills. In 1922 the flour imports 
were 694,089 barrels; in 1921 they were 
965,954, and in 1920 they were 800,788. 
The total flour imports of the United 
States during 1923 were about equal to 
a single week’s production of the Minne- 
apolis mills alone, operating at half ca- 
pacity. 

These facts ought to be sufficient to 
put a stop to all the nonsensical talk 
about rescuing the wheat farmer by in- 
creasing the tariff. It does not make any 
very great difference to anybody whether 
the duties on wheat and flour are in- 
creased or not, provided always they are 
kept in the proper relationship to one 
another. What does matter, and matter 
very seriously, is the perpetual effort to 
delude the farmer by making him think 
that something is being done for him 
when, as he eventually finds out, he is 
not being helped in the least. Talk of 
raising the duty on wheat to forty-five 
cents a bushel is absolutely nothing but 
political hot air. Presumably it will ac- 
complish nothing, but if by some strange 
chance Congress should regard it favor- 
ably and act upon it, there would be 
another grim repetition of the practical 
joke which has been so often played on 
the farmers, and which is so largely to 
blame for their present political bit- 
terness and obstinacy. 


THE LITTLE MILLER 


A generation or two ago the United 
States, and particularly the eastern half 
of it, was dotted with little flour mills. 
In each of these the proprietor was his 
own office force and master miller, his 
own wheat buyer and flour salesman; he 
ran his mill, kept his books,—if anybody 
kept them at all,—attended to the wants 
of his customers, and, as like as not, 
ran a hog farm on the side, thereby find- 
ing a ready use for such milling by- 
products as he did not return to the 
farmers who brought him their wheat for 
grinding. If he was prosperous, he em- 
ployed a man or two to help him round 
the mill, and perhaps a small boy to do 
odds and ends during his out-of-school 
hours; essentially, however, he himself 
was the entire flour milling industry so 
far as his particular plant was con- 
cerned. 

What is becoming of this race of little 
millers? Many of them are still left, but 
progressive census reports speak elo- 
quently of their gradual extinction. In 
New England, for example, a single dec- 
ade cut their number in half. The 1909 
census of the flour milling industry 
showed in New Hampshire a hundred 
and forty-nine “proprietors and firm 
members,” thirty-three more than the to- 
tal number of wage earners in that state 
engaged in milling; in 1919 the number 
of these mill owners was down to sixty. 
In New York state the total number of 
persons engaged in flour milling during 
the decade held its own, but more than 
three hundred “proprietors and firm 
members” disappeared. Four hundred 
and ninety-four vanished in Pennsylva- 
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nia. In Minnesota, with a gain of nearly 
four thousand in the aggregate number 
of persons engaged in flour milling, the 
decade brought a reduction of the “pro- 
prietors and firm members” from four 
hundred and sixty-six to one hundred 
and eighty. In Kansas more than two 
hundred dropped out of sight. 

The explanation, of course, is so sim- 
ple as to be hardly worth stating. Two 
or three generations ago flour milling, 
outside of the great milling centers, was 
still almost medieval in its character; the 
miller ground grain for the farmers 
round about him, and supplied his im- 
mediate community with flour and feed. 
The larger commercial milling companies 
did practically all their business in the 
cities and with buyers abroad; the small 
towns and the country villages knew 
nothing of the wiles of the flour sales- 
man. 

Even today flour milling has not been 
completely converted into a modern and 
centralized industry; there are relics of 
medievalism all over the country, but 
year by year their number decreases. It 
may be that within another generation 
or two the entire race of little millers 
will have passed away—the millers who, 
only a few years ago, could be numbered 
by the thousands. 

They are the link which connects flour 
milling today with the past. For un- 
counted centuries flour milling was out- 
side the limits of true commerce; as 
other industries were built up, and great 
commercial organizations were formed, 
milling lagged far behind. The bakers 
had their strong and active trade guilds; 
the millers, scattered throughout the 
country, were isolated. Even while the 
great milling companies of today were 
growing up, the little millers stayed on, 
changing their mechanical methods to 
some extent, but in all essentials doing 
business exactly as their ancestors did 
it in the days of William the Conqueror. 

Now, however, their day seems to be 
finally passing. The need for them has 
vanished; the merchant mills have ample 
capacity to take care of all their trade, 
and transportation has developed to such 
a point that distance no longer means 
anything. One by one the little country 
mills fall into disrepair, or are converted 
to other uses; the men who once owned 
and operated them find new occupations. 
The change is unquestionably for the 
public good, and yet, in its gradual elim- 
ination of a figure who has been tradi- 
tional for hundreds of years, there is 
something in it to regret. The little 
miller, whatever his limitations, was in 
any event the friend of his customers, a 
man whom they knew, with whom they 
discussed their problems and their trou- 
bles, and with whom they felt the bond 
of common interests. 

The milling corporation is driving out 
the little millers because it makes better 
flour and sells it with greater economy. 
There is, however, something it can learn 
from its victims. It cannot, indeed, hope 
to assume any purely personal relation- 
ship with its customers, but it can strive 
to serve them by finding out what they 
really want. Impersonal efficiency is not 
everything; the little miller was inevi- 
tably inefficient in some respects, but he 
gave something which cannot be taken 
away without a real loss. His passing 
leaves a new responsibility for his suc- 
cessors; if they are to realize their full 
possibilities of usefulness, they must try, 
through their publicity, their selling 
methods and their service, to establish 
something of the human relationship 
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PUT IT INTO PRACTICE 

The Millers’ National Federation has wisely learned that far more 
can be accomplished by friendly informality than by endless resolutions. 
Last October, instead of carrying out a set and perfunctory programme, 
it turned its meeting into a frank and open discussion of the industry’s 
problems. The result was so satisfactory that a second and ‘equally in- 
formal meeting was held in Chicago yesterday (January 15), where again 
the outcome, though not expressed in specific resolutions, fully justified 
the method employed. 

It is significant that the four largest individual units in the American 
milling industry were represented at the Chicago meeting by their active 
leaders. In the past the effectiveness of such trade meetings has been 
materially discounted by the fact that some of the largest companies have 
apparently held aloof. This may have had no direct influence on such 
action as has been taken, but it has tended to create a feeling that the 
industry as a whole was lacking in close cohesion. The major problems of 
the millers today affect all members of the industry, and their satisfactory 
solution is brought measurably nearer when, as at yesterday’s meeting, 
they are frankly discussed by a genuinely and fully representative gather- 
ing. 

Informality means freedom of speech, and the millers who have at- 
tended these two informal meetings are learning to speak frankly. The 
value of such conferences is necessarily cumulative; closer acquaintance 
and better understanding can be developed only by degrees, but they grow 
more in two such meetings as the Federation has recently held than in 
five years of repeating “Mr. Chairman,” and “I move you.” 

Above all, the great task of the milling industry today is to inspire 
all its members with the right feeling about their business. It is a matter 
for individual faith and action, not for formally recorded opinion. Flour 
milling is admittedly under the adverse influence of concentrated buying 
power, a fact which no amount of resolutions will alter. The only possible 
way in which this adverse influence can be counteracted is for each miller 
to learn that the low values thus established must not be the measure of 
his prices on all sales. He must recognize the soundness of the doctrine 
that flour cannot be sold below cost. Many millers who since the October 
meeting have adhered loyally to this doctrine reported yesterday that while 
they had made less flour, they had earned more money than under the 
alternative system of booking every possible order for the sake of main- 
taining the mill’s output. 

It is an excellent thing for the millers to have frequent opportunities 
to get together and discuss such matters, because the prosperity of the 
whole industry depends on the clearness with which each miller understands 
the situation. But it depends on something more than this: on the firm- 
ness and backbone with which each miller translates his understanding into 
action. It is easy to applaud a sound statement of principles; it is another 
matter to apply those principles consistently and unflinchingly to one’s 
own conduct. 

Yesterday’s meeting brought out a frank and honest survey of the 
industry’s great problem, and a clear statement of what must be done to 
solve it. So far it was admirable; it will prove to have been infinitely 
more so if each miller who was present will carry its lesson into the daily 


conduct of his own business. 











which, for so many centuries, constituted 
the little miller’s greatest value to his 
community. 





DECIMAL WEIGHTS 

Although a good deal has been said 
about the so-called decimal weights bill, 
introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Vestal on December 13, and referred 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures, it is probable that rela- 
tively few millers have ever actually read 
the text of the measure. Accordingly, it 
is here printed in full. Congress will 
certainly act favorably upon it if the 
millers show a reasonable interest in its 
passage; if they do not, it will doubtless 
share the fate of its predecessor, and 
perish from inertia. The measure pro- 
vides the only apparent possibility for 
a uniform and r.asonable system of 
package weights throughout the country. 
If the millers want such a system, they 
should promptly and vigorously urge up- 
on their representatives and senators the 
immediate passage of H. R. 3241. 

The full text of the Vestal bill is as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 





the standard of weights for the follow- 
ing wheat mill, rye mill, and corn mill 
products, namely, flours, hominy, grits, 
and meals, and all commercial feeding- 
stuffs, shall be 100 lbs avoirdupois, and 
the standard measure for such commodi- 
ties, when the same are packed for sale, 
shipped, sold, or offered for sale in pack- 
ages of 5 lbs or over, shall be a package 
containing net avoirdupois weight 100 
Ibs, or a multiple of 100 Ibs, or one of 
the following fractions thereof, 5, 10, 25, 
or 50 lbs; and, in addition, for wheat 
flour, rye flour, and corn flour only, 140 
Ibs» and for commercial feedingstuffs 
only, 60, 70, or 80 Ibs; each of which 
packages shall bear a plain, legible, and 
conspicuous statement of the net weight 
contained therein. 

Sec. 2. That the standard packages 
for the following wheat mill, rye mill, 
and corn mill products, namely, flours, 
hominy, grits, and meals, and all com- 
mercial feedingstuffs, when .the same 
are packed, shipped, sold, or offered for 
sale in packages of 5 lbs or over, shall 
be those containing net avoirdupois 
weight 100 lbs, or multiples of 100 lbs, or 
the following fractions thereof, 5, 10, 25, 
and 50 Ibs; and in addition, for wheat 
flour, rye flour, and corn flour only, 140 
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Ibs; and for commercial feedingstuf; 
only, 60, 70, and 80 Ibs. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawfu! fo, 
any person, firm, corporation, or asso. 
ciation to pack or cause to be packed 
for sale, to ship or offer for ship:nent. 
or to sell or offer for sale, the following 
wheat mill, rye mill, or corn mill prod. 
ucts, namely, flours, hominy, grits, anq 
meals, or any commercial feedings'uff;, 
in packages of 5 lbs or over, which, when 
in original unbroken package form, shal! 
not be one of the standard measure; 


established in section 2 hereof, and bear | 


a plain, legible, and conspicuous state. 


ment of the net weight contained tere. 7 
in; and any person, firm, corporation, o; — 


association guilty of a violation 0: th 
provisions of this act shall be decme( 
guilty of a misdemeanor and be liab e tp 


a fine not exceeding $500. By the erm 7 


“original unbroken package form,’ 
used in this act, is meant any fori of 


original package or carton or other :on. | 


tainer made or prepared to contain p ‘od. 


ucts for sale in such original packag : or © 
other container, and purporting to ‘on. | 
tain any specific weight or measure: |’ro- | 


vided, That sale of irregular broken ots 


by actual weight shall not be unlawful. | 


Sec. 4. That the provisions of his 
act shall not apply to packages of the 
following wheat mill, rye mill, or com 
mill products, namely, flours, hom ny, 
grits, or meals, or any commercial f: ed- 
ingstuffs, when intended for export to 
any foreign country, and packed accord- 
ing to the specifications or directions of 


the foreign purchaser, agent, or con- | 


signee; but if said wheat mill, rye niill, 


or corn mill products, namely, flours, | 


hominy, grits, or meals, or any comn er- 
cial feedingstuffs shall, in fact, be sold or 
offered for sale for domestic use or ¢ )n- 
sumption, then this exception shall .0t 
exempt said articles from the operat on 
of any of the other provisions of this 
act: Provided, however, That when pa:k- 
ages of said wheat mill, rye mill, or corn 


mill products, namely, flours, hominy, © 


grits, or meals, or any commercial fe:d- 
ingstuffs, originally intended for export, 
have been packed in the packages c11s- 
tomarily used in any foreign county, 
and it becomes necessary to offer thise 
for sale or to sell them for domestic 
use or consumption, then such exp rt 
packages may be sold for domestic vse 
or consumption by special contract, if 
approved by the Secretary of Agricil- 
ture. 

Sec. 5. That sules and regulations nvc- 
essary for the enforcement of this «ct 
not inconsistent with the provisions he: e- 
of, shall be made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and said rules and regu! :- 
tions shall include reasonable variatio 1s 
or tolerances which may be allowed. 

Sec. 6. That it shall be the duty »f 
each district attorney to whom satisfa:- 
tory evidence of any violation of this 
act is presented, to cause proper pr - 
ceedings to be instituted and prosecut: ( 
in a United States court having jurisdi: - 
tion of such offense. 

Sec, 7. That this act shall not be cor - 
strued as repealing the act of July 2:, 
1866 (chapter 301, Revised Statutes 0 
the United States, sections 3569 an 
3570), authorizing the use of the metri 
system, but such sections shall not b 
construed as allowing the packing, ship 
ping, or offering for shipment, the sal: 
or offering for sale of packages of an: 
size other than those established a 
standards herein. 

Sec. 8. That this act shall be in force: 
and effect one year from and after th: 
passage of this act. ' 
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ecia) Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Jan. 16.) 
Nasuvittz, Tenn.—The flour trade is 
‘thout new features. Demand con- 
mues moderate. Millfeed is quiet. 
PiapenpHia, Pa.—Trade in flour is 
ow, buyers and sellers being apart on 
ices. Millfeed is firmly held but quiet. 
Rurrato, N. Y.—Flour inquiry shows 
yprovement, but buyers’ ideas do not 
»nform to those of sellers. Feed prices 
rapidly increasing firmness, result- 
1 rauch improved demand. 
\UKEE, W1s.—Moderate improve- 
noted in flour sales for current 
. but buyers are little interested 
hipment. Prices are firm. Rye 
in fair request at full quotations. 
ced is firmly held, but business is 
e equal to expectations. 
vy Yorx, N. ¥.—Flour is still firm, 
ers are not inclined to purchase 
- higher prices, therefore business 
all proportions. Export trading 
- with Germany, and sales at the 
the week ending Jan. 12 were 
d at about 30,000 bbls. 
vsus, Onto.—The flour business 
quiet. Prices are firm, and bak- 
obbers are holding off in antici- 
f lower figures. Consequently, 
» as slow as they have been at 
e on the crop. There is a very 
‘mand for feed. Prices are un- 
1 
»u1s, Mo.—Flour demand is quiet, 
s new business is concerned, in 
lot way, but small trade reported 
»i. Shipping directions continue to 
in satisfactorily from the southern 
Some buyers are holding out in 
e bclief that lower prices will soon pre- 
i‘xport trade is dull. Millfeed re- 
ins quiet, but prices are holding 


“\ 
a) 
al 
al 
a | 
Abaaes) 





} 


i\srcimoret, Mp.—Flour is steady and 
ict, with some mills asking much high- 

prices than others, while most buyers 
re still content to look on and do noth- 
vy. The shaking up process will come 
hen least expected. Patent rye flour is 
‘ld up to $5 in instances, due possibly 
D export sales or demand, but local 
iyers simply smile and pass on. Feed 
unchanged and lifeless. 


Boston, Mass.—All mill agents report 
slow demand for flour, with some pres- 
re to sell. The trade is only meeting 
essing needs, as it is fairly well sup- 
lied. Quotations are openly unchanged, 
it concessions of 10@l5c are readily 
ade on spring and hard winter patents 
b induce buying. There is a better de- 
and for wheat feeds, with the market 
shade higher. Other feeds are dull and 


nchanged. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Southwestern mill- 
s continue to report quiet trade, with 
mited inquiry, although average new 
okings of all mills reporting to The 
orthwestern Miller are 79 per cent of 
apacity. Shipping instructions are some- 
hat improved, but lack zest. Quota- 
ons have been unchanged in the past 
0 days. The millfeed market is un- 
anged, with a slightly stronger under- 
pne because of light running time of 
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prices held firmly. 


xport inquiry is fair. 


large share of it. - 


tion in Chicago on Jan. 15. 





THE PAST WEEK IN MILLING 


Jan. 16.—The past week saw a slight improvement in the rate of flour 
mill operation, the spring wheat mills averaging 47 per cent of capacity, 
as against 44 the previous week; the Kansas-Oklahoma-Nebraska hard 
winter wheat mills 58 per cent, as against 52, and the Ohio valley soft 
winter wheat mills 52 per cent, as against 50. 
a trifle better than a year ago, and much better than two years ago. 

Domestic demand for flour is almost everywhere reported as quiet, with 
Mills are not pressing sales, and buyers are showing 
little inclination to make forward purchases. 
for current needs is on the whole satisfactory, with rather more business 
being done than was the case during December. 

£ Wheat exports from the United States have 
of late been abnormally small, while the flour export trade has kept on in 
very satisfactory volume, although relatively few mills have enjoyed any 


Outstanding events of the week in milling: nomination of Tipton S. 
Blish, Seymour, Ind., for the presidency of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion; installation of Frank L. Carey as president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade; death of Emmett V. Hoffman, vice president and manager of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co; meeting of the North Pacific Millers’ Asso- 
ciation to consider the formation of a flour export association under the 
provisions of the Webb act; conference of the Millers’ National Federa- 


The production was likewise 


The volume of flour buying 








mills and a bit better demand from Texas 
feeders. 


Cuicaco, I1u.—Flour prices are hold- 
ing firm at unchanged levels, but new 
business is rather slow. The trade as yet 
is not booking ahead to any extent, and 
is generally confining purchases to near- 
by needs. First clears are improving, 
but second clears are draggy. Rye fleur 
prices are being held at firm levels, and 
mills are endeavoring to ask prices that 
show a profit. Feed is practically un- 
changed, with demand rather quiet. 


CANADIAN RATE LOWERED 


Discriminatory Ocean Carrying Charge on 
Flour Exported from the Dominion 
Is Temporarily Removed 


Toronto, Ont.—The Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, announces 
that the discriminatory rate on shipments 
of Canadian flour to the United King- 
dom, which has been in existence for 
some years, has been temporarily re- 
moved, and that efforts are being made 
to have the change made permanent, 

About 5c per 100 lbs, or 10c per bbl, 
has been charged upon ocean shipments 
of Canadian flour to the United Kingdom 
in excess of the rate applied to similar 
shipments from the United States. 

The Hon. T. A. Low, minister of trade 
and commerce, has been giving this mat- 
ter his attention, as a result of repre- 
sentations made by the Canadian flour 


trade. 
A. H. Bartey. 











DEATH OF JOHN BOUR 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—John Bour, manu- 
facturing superintendent of the Liberty 
Baking €o., Pittsburgh, died in Columbia 
Hospital on Friday evening, Jan. 11, 
after a long illness. Mr. Bour was one 
of the founders of the Liberty Baking 
Co., and served as a director. For a 
long time, however, he had not been 
active in the operating end of the com- 

pany, due to illness. 
r. Bour was born Oct. 9, 1865, in 


Alsace-Lorraine, and emigrated to Amer- 
ica 32 years ago. He was engaged in 
the baking industry for more than 40 
years, and was considered an authority 
on bread making. For a number of 
years prior to his connection with the 
Liberty Baking Co. he was superin- 
tendent of the Bour Bros. bakery, East 
Liberty, Pittsburgh. He is survived by 
his widow and nine children. The fu- 
neral, held on Jan. 14, was largely at- 


tended. 
C. C. Larus. 





HEARING ON VESTAL MEASURE 

Cuicaco, I11., Jan. 15.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A hearing on the Vestal bill 
will be held on Friday, Jan. 18, before 
the House committee on coinage, weights 
and measures. A. P. Husband, secretary 
Millers’ National Federation, will attend 
the hearing and present the views of 


millers. 
S. O. Werner. 


BRITISH MARKET ADVANCES 


Better Tone to Prices Owing to Fall of 
Sterling Exchange—Fair De- 
mand Develops 








Lonpon, Enc. Jan. 16.—(Special 
Cable)—There is a better tone to the 
flour market. Prices have advanced, 
owing to. the fall in sterling, and a fair 
demand has developed. Mills offer top 
Canadian patents at 35s 9d@36s 3d 
($5.30@5.35 per bbl), export patents at 
34s ($5.05 per bbl), net, c.i.f., February 
seaboard, but no business is resulting, as 
these prices are above buyers’ views. 
Australians on spot are 34s@34s 6d, for 
shipment 32s 9d, c.i.f. Some Kansas 
patents are offered at 37s ($5.50 per 
bbl), but are too dear. Home milled 
flours are also higher, the official price 
for straight run being 39s, delivered. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Potato production in France is esti- 
mated at 350,311,000 bus, compared with 
464,661,000 last year. 





The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Jan. 13 Jan. 14 





Jan.12 Jan.5 1923 1922 

Minneapolis ...244,040 242,970 226,715 224,125 
St. Paul ....... 12,960 10,217 14,520 8,290 
Duluth-Superior 9,920 13,360 14,225 14,895 
Milwaukee ..... 3,500 3,500 4,500 6,335 
Totals .......270,420 270,047 259,960 253,645 
Outside mills*. .175,816 187,074 181,795 185,950 





Ag’gate sprg. 446,236 457,121 441,755 439,595 


ee MED secete 36,100 31,100 31,600 28,500 
Ot. BO cccec 49,700 35,900 41,300 34,200 
SOUEERED cocccccs 108,629 101,805 117,825 150,435 
Rochester ..... 6,900 3,650 8.000 7,100 
Chicago ....... 38,000 35,000 23,000 14,000 
Kansas City.... 99,200 76,600 92,830 64,000 


Kansas Cityt. ..290,034 270,704 276,535 260,295 





Omaha ........ 21,143 19,798 20,100 14,980 
St. Joseph ..... MEE BEOE saxcase. ceseee 
ee «+ 19,182 16,194 24,170 ...... 
Wichita .. oo Ge GED icoees ceacse 
Toledo ... + 23,700 22,900 30,500 17,300 
Toledof 67,883 44,150 75,130 60,440 
Indianapolis ... 9,463 7,877 11,093 9,035 
Nashville** .... 90,790 75,381 97,720 89,645 
Portland, Oreg.. 55,110 62,181 24,415 36,515 
BORGES ao scccccs 42,036 39,317 27,211 22,915 
TACOMA <...000 49,416 39,760 28,851 38,555 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Jan. 13 Jan. 14 


Jan.12 Jan. 5 1923 1922 
Minneapolis ...... 43 43 40 41 
es BE 6000600608 52 41 60 35 
Duluth-Superior .. 27 36 38 40 
Milwaukee ....... 29 29 28 23 
Outside mills* .... 57 48 52 44 
Average spring... 47 44 45 42 
ie SEE beossenss 56 49 63 57 
ee” Bee 57 41 53 44 
ee 65 61 71 90 
Rochester ........ 37 20 43 38 
CRIGRMO ccocsscces 90 88 58 35 
Kansas City ...... 66 61 69 60 
Kansas Cityt ..... 56 53 53 53 
OMIBRS cccccesecse 84 79 87 77 
Ses MES ‘ceesscee 68 48 
BAUME ccccccvscees 48 40 52 
WRENNER 6.0 6c cscs 58 61 es 
BONGO cccccvccess 51 50 63 36 
eee 52 50 54 38 
Indianapolis ...... 47 39 49 40 
Nashville*® ....... 46 38 50 43 
Portland, Oregon.. 88 84 42 62 
BOCES wcrcsccccce 80 74 52 43 
TACOME ....cccce0 87 70 61 68 
DWOtads 20 ccsvecece 63 55 57 52 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and S8t. 
Joseph. 


{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 
**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 


cluding Nashville. 


PROPOSES STATE OWNED ELEVATOR 

Borrato, N. Y., Jan. 15.— (Special Tel- 
egram) — Representative Cooke an- 
nounces that he will introduce a bill in 
the New York state assembly providing 
for an appropriation of $35,000 for the 
erection of a state owned grain elevator 
at Tonawanda, to be used for lake and 
canal traffic. 





P. D. Fannestocxk. 





The Italian government has indicated 
that every means known to agricultural 
science will be utilized in Pm se to in- 
crease the production of wheat and to 
reduce the necessity of importing from 
foreign countries. 











FLOUR— 
pring first patent 
pring standard patent . 
PWS DEO GER aaistdcccccstcccvcreccecie 
rd winter short patent 
beret’ 22ers 
d winter first clear ........... eoccccece 


ft winter short patent 
ft winter straight 





ft winter first clear ...........- eccccecese 

te flour, white ............... ececoeeoe eee 

ye flour, standard .............. soesee ovee 
FEED— 


pring bran ....... 
rd winter bran 
ptt winter bran .............- 


ndard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
a eee (gray shorts)... . pckeawnes 
Pad og 


TTR eee eee meee ee Hee eee eeeeeeee 


Family patent 
Seattle ....... --$5.50@5.90 (49's) 
San Francisco 


“Includes near-by straights. Nash ville prices 


tes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan. 15. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimor Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$6.00@ 6.50 $6.30@ 6.80 $....@.... $6.00@ 6.35 $6.50@ 7.25 $6.40@ 6.65 $6.45@ 6.65 $7.25@ 7.50 $6.50@ 6.75 $7.00@ 7.50 
5.60@ 6.20 6.20@ 6.40 coceQocee 5.85@ 6.00 5.90@ 6.45 5.90@ 6.15 6.20@ 6.40 6.50@ 7.35 6.15@ 6.50 Tr. eer 
4.50@ 6.15 4.60@ 5.00 cow) coaee 4.50@ 5.00 5.00@ 5.55 oveeEnvce 5.60@ 5.90 5.25@ 6.00 ccee@cves oc ete shee 
5.60@ 6.20 ~~ ee 5.75@ 6.30 5.60@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.60 6.20@ 6.45 6.25@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.75 6.35@ 6.60 6.00@ 6.5 
4.60@ 5.10 re 5.00@ 5.50 4.75@ 5.10 5.40@ 6.25 5.65@ 5.90 5.90@ 6.25 ccceM@eeces 6.10@ 6.35 yr eee 
4.25@ 4.75 vese 3.90@ 4.25 4.00@ 4.25 4.75@ 5.00 rer, Pere esos coe cceeQ@eces sote@eses coe cece 
5.00@ 5.40 es ee --@. 5.50@ 5.90 TTT. itre 5.45@ 6.75 ree ere, 5.50@ 6.65 5.50@ 5.75 6.90@ 7.20 
4.50@ 4.80 iscu@ccece owas 4.50@ 4.90 4.85@ 5.50 *4.60@ 4.85 *4.50@ 6.50 5.25@ 6.75 5.25@ 5.50 5.45@ 5.75 
4.30@ 4.60 wre, eee o-@.. 4.00@ 4.25 ca eecaee wer, Pree coco voce 5.00@ 5.50 --@. 4.00@ 4.50 
4.00@ 4.40 4.10@ 4.15 - Ie ja Be coe 4.00@ 4.50 4.35@ 4.60 4.40@ 4.60 4.50@ 4.75 Pe -@ 
3.85@ 4.10 3.15@ 3.20 oo@.- Ser cose@ eves 3.90@ 4.15 owes . coeeQeeee oe@e- oo@. 
27.00 @ 28.00 25.50 @27.00 Tr. Tr rer. Pee TA 32.00@33.90 32.50@33.00 33.00@33.50  32.00@33.00 eA eee 
28.00 @29.00 er Pere 25.00 @ 26.00 28.00 @28.50 vos. coseerce coe eG coos 33.50@33.75 sveeMooee Tyr Mare 
28.50 @ 29.50 eos Poses veoceocns 28 .50@29.00 cac@ee 34.00@35.00 33.00@33.50  34.50@35.00 cove @occe 28.00@30.00 
27.50@ 28.00 25.00 @ 26.00 27.00 @ 27.50 ose WPoces rl Prt 32.00 @33.00 32.50 @ 33.00 33.00@33.50 32.00 @33.00 32.00@34.00 
29.50@31.00 29.00 @30.50 «++ +@29.00 31.00@32.00 rr. Pe 34.00 @35.00 36.00 @ 36.50 37.75 @38.00 35.00 @36.00 owen Seae 
32.00@ 35.00 32.00 @34.00 oc ce Doves oo@ucce 38.00@ 40.00 38.00 @ 39.00 «+++ @38.75 38.00@39.00 err), wise 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
$4.50@5.10 (49's) $4.65@5.25 (49's) ee $6.60@ 7.00 $5.85 @6.30 
cose Bocce Peace 6.70@7.10 7.00 @ 7.40 6.40 @6.85 


basis f.o.b. Ohio 


River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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NEW OFFICERS INSTALLED 


Frank L. Carey, in Assuming Presidency of 
Chicago Board of Trade, Speaks of Ex- 
change Problems to Be Encountered 


Cuicaco, Inu.—At the annual meeting 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, on Jan. 
14, Frank L, Carey, president-elect, and 
other officers and Seaiiens, were in- 
stalled. President Carey in his inaugural 
address said in part: 

“During the past few years, which 
have been so full of world restiveness, 
political turmoil and industrial uncer- 
tainty, I have observed with evergrowing 
apprehension a tendency toward selfish 
advancement of particular individual or 
class interests. Out of this tendency has 
grown groups, classes and blocs, all 
struggling blindly for their own selfish 
interests, all utterly unconcerned with 
the broader human problems of national 
and world welfare. The whole tendency 
is ruinous and destructive. If permitted 
to continue, it will shatter the ideals of 
the nation. It will throw up a barricade 
against world progress. It will supress 
or destroy the finer qualities of man- 
kind. 

“In dwelling upon this tendency to- 
ward bloc rule in politics and business, 
I do so by way of sounding a warning 
to our own membership rather than in 
any spirit of criticism. We do not want 
the bloc system to invade the grain ex- 
change. Regardless of what is happen- 
ing in other industries, we are deter- 
mined to keep the grain exchange mem- 
bership free from blocs and class groups. 
We must rigorously adhere to those ob- 
jects expressed in the preamble to our 
rules and bylaws when this great ex- 
change was established three quarters 
of a century ago. 

“What are those objects which carried 
our exchange to its high place in the 
world of commerce? They are ‘to main- 
tain a commercial exchange; to promote 
uniformity in the customs and usages of 
merchants; to inculcate principles of 
justice and equity in trade; to facilitate 
the speedy adjustment of business dis- 
putes; to acquire and disseminate valu- 
able commercial and economic informa- 
tion, and generally to secure to its mem- 
bers the benefits of co-operation in the 
furtherance of their legitimate pursuits.’ 

“Now, so long as we continue to en- 
force those rules without fear or favor 
we will give to every member of this 
exchange an equal opportunity to pur- 
sue his own business interests in security. 
There will be no reason for our large 
membership dividing on any problem. 
The broker, the cash grain man, the pri- 
vate wire man and the elevator man will 
keep their visions adjusted to the wel- 
fare of all, and not narrowed down to 
their own selfish interests. Each will 
be working for the common good. 

“Our business has suffered from legis- 
lation. This is not difficult to under- 
stand, when it is considered that we are 
engaged in a business having a high de- 
gree of flexibility. To this business there 

ave been applied rules that are not 
flexible. The same governmental rules 
might be applied to some other busi- 
nesses not having so high a degree of 
flexibility without inflicting the injury 
that our business has undergone. But 
the inflexible regulations now imposed 
upon the exchange are indeed dangerous. 

“In the matter of taxation we are all 
keenly aware of the burden that is being 
carried. Tax regulations for the grain 
market, laid down in a period of war, 
certainly should not be continued after 
the cause for which they were created 
has long been removed. We should all 
exert our best efforts to bring about re- 
moval of this future tax burden just as 
soon as possible. 

“We must strive to bring about still 
closer relations with agricultural inter- 
ests as well as with business generally. 
We must work to familiarize all other 
industries as well as the public with the 
functions of the grain exchange. We 
must tear down that mythical veil of 
mystery 7 over the grain exchange by 
the vote seeking agitator.” 

The retiring president, John J. Stream, 
in reporting for the board of directors, 
stated that economic conditions, agrarian 
unrest and political agitation “have 
brought about the depression that has 
prevailed throughout the trade during 
the past year. 
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“a | reduction in the car lot re- 
ceipts and heavy shrinkage in the in- 
vestment and speculative trade have left 
us with an unfavorable balance on the 
year’s operations,” he stated. “Contest- 
ing the constitutionality of the grain fu- 
tures act in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and legal service required 
in other court and legislative matters, 
account for a substantial part of our 
large expenses for the year. Heavy losses 
are recorded in the weighing and sam- 
pling departments, due to the diminished 
receipts and shipments of grain. 

“Comparative figures of receipts and 
shipments of —_ and clearing house 
items give striking evidence of the de- 

ression through which the grain trade 

as just passed. Total receipts of grain 

for 1923, exclusive of flour, were 284,- 
315,000 bus, as against receipts for 1922 
of 353,734,000, with shipments for 1923 
at 157,260,000 bus, against 252,270,000 
for 1922. Total clearings through the 
clearing house for 1923 were $90,749,000, 
against $149,215,000 for 1922, 

“The bonded indebtedness now stands 
at $464,100, as $19,900 of bonds have 
been purchased and canceled during the 
year. 

“Considerable attention has been given 
to the matter of a new building. During 
the year the new building committee 
consulted with the board of directors 
and reported its findings. Excessive ma- 
terial and labor costs have compelled the 
committee to look with disfavor upon 
immediate action. The feeling has been 
that a reduction in material costs and a 
more plentiful supply of labor would be 
necessary before definite plans could be 
formulated. The directors have ap- 
proved the reports of this committee 
and, accordingly, further action will be 
deferred until more favorable recom- 
mendations are advanced. 

“A committee was appointed early in 
January to make a survey and close 
study of all matters affecting the move- 
ment of cash grain to the Chicago mar- 
ket. Particular attention was to be given 
to the ‘to-arrive’ rule and the various 
items of fees and expenses taxed against 
the country shipper. After seven months 
of labor the committee submitted a com- 
prehensive report covering the entire sit- 
uation. While its investigation devel- 
oped nothing that would warrant funda- 
mental changes in our cash grain sys- 
tem, it made a number of valuable rec- 
ommendations that deserve the careful 
thought of all exchange members. 

“It was found that, while receipts of 

rain have not decreased in recent years, 

hicago has not been receiving as large 
a proportion of the grain crops as for- 
merly. Three reasons are set forth: an 
increasing number of mills and indus- 
tries at points outside of Chicago but 
in our regular territory; preferential 
freight rates in favor of other markets 
and territories, and the installation of 
federal supervision of grading of grain. 
The committee went to the bottom of 
many troublesome problems, and the as- 
sociation can greatly benefit by taking 





advantage of constructive recommenda- 
tions embodied in its findings.” 

The balance sheet of the Board of 
Trade, showing the financial position, in- 
dicates a loss of $22,724.78 for the year 
ended Jan. 7, 1924. Total assets are 
given as $2,942,028.58, a slight gain for 
the year. The total bonded indebtedness 
of the board is $464,100, and there is 
on hand a fund of $399,798.85 to take 
care of the 4 per cent first mortgage 
bonds due in 1927. 

S. O. Werner. 


TOLEDO’S RECORD OUTPUT 


Total Amount of Flour Produced in 1923, 
1,620,060 Bbis, 65 Per Cent of Capacity 
—Central States Production Heavy 


Torevo, On10o.—Toledo mills established 
an output record for the year ending 
Dec. 29, 1923. The total amount of flour 
produced was 1,620,050 bbls, 65 per cent 
of capacity. The output for the first six 
months, with the week ending June 30, 
1923, was 673,950 bbls, or 54 per cent 
of capacity; for the second six months, 
with the week ending Dec. 29, 1923, it 
was 946,100 bbls, or 76 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

The output by a group of central 
states mills, including those at Toledo, 
for the first half of the year, was 1,701,- 
115 bbls, or 49 per cent of capacity, by 
an average of 22 mills reporting; for the 
second half year 2,232,382 bbls, or 66 
per cent of capacity, by an average of 20 
mills reporting, or 57 per cent of ca- 
pacity for the entire year. 

Comparisons of this output with that 
of other years is given in the tables 
below: 








TOLEDO OUTPUT 





Output, Per cent 
bbls capacity 
ES eee ee ee 1,350,000 54 
1921 1,162,075 46 
1920.. 929,930 37 
1,558,560 62% 
1918.. 1,117,913 45 
1917 1,478,500 59 
1916 1,562,700 62% 
1915 1,456,750 58% 
1914 1,483,500 58 
1913 1,307,200 52 
1912 1,381,600 65% 
CENTRAL STATES OUTPUT 
Average 
number mills Output, Per cent 
reporting bbis capacity 
22 3,400,570 50 
-. 24 3,187,434 44 
o 2,261,686 38 
10 2,626,328 60% 
11 2,110,972 47% 
Ser 14 3,083,550 60% 
. eee 16 3,468,448 61 
SPT 15 2,926,063 58 
BOEOs cccveveee 16 3,555,472 62% 
| er 14 2,869,571 59 


W. H. Wicern. 





The United States during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, imported 28,- 
813,000 Ibs shelled and 3,789,000 lbs un- 
shelled peanuts from China, including 
Hongkong. Imports of shelled peanuts 
from Japan during the same period to- 
taled 17,448,000 lbs, and of unshelled 
2,358,000 lbs. 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat 
milling products, by months. The figures for October are revised to include reports 
received since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns 
include only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls 


of flour annually. 

The 1,052 mills reportin 
flour re 
ing in 


rted at the biennial census of manufactures, 1921. 
ctober produced 85.1 per cent of the flour reported in 1921. 


in November produced 85 per cent of the total wheat 


The 1,069 mills report- 


The wheat ground averaged 278.2 lbs per bbl of flour in November, 277.6 Ibs 
in October, 276.4 Ibs in September, 274.9 lbs in August, 275.8 Ibs in July, 275.6 lbs 


in June, and 274.6 lbs in The offal 


reported amounted to 18 lbs per bu of 


ay. 
wheat in November, 17.9 lbs in October, 17.7 lbs in September, 17.7 lbs in August, 
17.7 Ibs in July and June, and 17.5 Ibs in May. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 


———— Production———_—_,, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
reporting ground, bus bbis offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
MOY wcvcccece ,081 36,210,276 7,911,852 635,329,571 683,649 44.5 
A Pe 1,080 30,942,592 6,735,493 549,483,608 661,396 39.2 

SE ~ c0cacvces 1,054 36,871,115 7,805,106 633,324,409 650,248 48 
August ....... 1,068 44,178,688 9,641,745 772,774,477 653,047 54.7 
September .... 1,069 44,969,038 9,759,968 796,325,380 655,362 62.1 
October ...... 1,069 50,810,445 10,982,508 908,310,889 655,756 62.0 
November .... 1,052 42,657,237 9,201,052 766,260,316 654,048 58.6 

STATEMENT FOR 1,002 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH 
Average Daily Per cent 
am Production——_, Average Ibs wheat flour of 

Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
ground, bus bbls offal, Ibs Per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
Suly ....% 35,728,127 7,774,500 630,514,390 2765.7 17.6 644,616 48.2 
August .. 43,809,467 9,555,983 766,439,997 275.1 17.5 644,726 54.9 
September 44,328,082 9,621,364 785,596,428 276.4 17.7 644,371 62.2 
October... 49,964,872 10,800,892 893,132,153 277.6 17.9 643,696 62.1 
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PRICE FIXING CAMPAIGN 


Congressmen Deluged with Petitions from 
Wheat Growers in West and Northwest 
—An Organized Movement 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A new drive fo; 
a wheat price guaranty has been started 
on Congress in very numerously signed 
petitions reaching members of the House 
and Senate from wheat farmers of the 
Northwest and West. That the cam. 
paign is organized is indicated by the 
fact that the petitions are printed anq 
are similar. 

Congress is asked this time to {ix the 
government price guaranty at $2 bu for 
No. 1 northern at Minneapolis and Dy. 
luth. The petitions argue that Congres; 
and the government are in honor }|)ound 


to establish a price guaranty because, | 


the petitioners say, the government js 
solely responsible for the present condi. 
tion of the farmers in the wheat belt. 
The protective tariff is blamed for the 
inflation of prices of those commuiities 
which the farmer must buy. 

The petitioners say that a bushel of 
wheat which sold on the Dakota market 
in 1893 and 1894 for 40c and ic bu 
bought as much as or more merchandise, 
machinery and labér than $2.20 \vheat 
did during the war period, and tha‘ the 
present purchasing power of the collar 
is not over 35 or 40 per cent for mer- 
chandise, machinery and labor, com), ared 
with the period prior to 1894. It is de- 
clared by the petitions that the pr-sent 
conditions are wrecking the farm .om- 
munities of the Northwest. 

Immediate legislation is demanded for 
the construction of the St. Lawr:nce 
waterway and to utilize that part o/ the 
Shipping Board fleet which can _ ass 
through the Welland Canal with |vads 
from lake ports to European coast ::ar- 
kets. Indorsement of the World Court 
and the proposal to feed the staring 
Germans are favored by the petitioners. 


Cuarties C. Harr. 





DEATH OF C. J. PFEFFER 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—C. J. Pfeffer, 66 y«ars 
old, head of the Pfeffer Milling o, 
Labanon, Ill., died Jan. 10 in a hos)ital 
at Belleville, Ill. The milling comp iny 
of which Mr. Pfeffer was the head at the 
time of his death was organized in 1539, 
and has grown to be one of the more im- 
portant mills of southern Illinois. 

Mr. Pfeffer was widely known among 
the millers of this section of the coun- 
try, and his reputation was always of the 
highest. Outside of his business he was 
interested in various activities, and in 
particular he was a large contribu!or 
to McKendree College, located in Le!)a- 
non. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. An- 
na Pfeffer, and two children, Mrs. W il- 
liam T. Godfrey, of Beardstown, !!!., 
and William C. Pfeffer, of Lebanon. 
Funeral services were held Jan. 12. 


W. G. Martin, Jr 





CANADIAN FLOUR IN CUBA 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Canadian millers 
are making great inroads on the busincss 
formerly held to a large extent by Un'- 
ed States millers in Cuba. The prefer- 
ential duty on sugar exported to tie 
United States enjoyed by Cuba appears 
not to have helped millers in this country 
to hold their own. Statistics show that 
Canadian flour has steadily been creepiig 
up in the figures on Cuban breadstu''s 
imports. Millers in this country are now 
trying to find a way to get back their 
former share of the trade. 

Cartes C. Hart. 





FRENCH WHEAT DUTY REDUCED 

An Associated Press dispatch frou 
Paris states that the duty on wheat his 
been lowered from 14 francs per 100 1! ; 
to 7 francs. The decrease is said t» 
have been based on the increase in whea‘ 
prices which has followed the exchang 
tension of recent weeks. There has beeii 
a sharp upturn in flour prices, and bak 
ers are said to be threatening an increas* 
in the price of bread. Flour of th: 
quality used by bakers advanced 1 fran: 
per kilo on Jan. 4, bringing the price to 
127 francs, equivalent to about $5.50 pe 
bbl. At this figure, according to th: 
schedule of costs tentatively accepte: 
by the official bread price commission, 
bakers were held to be entitled to rais: 
bread prices. 
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TIPTON S. BLISH NAMED 


Millers’ National Federation Committee An- 
y nounces Nomination for President— 
Mr. Blish Accepts 


Curcaco, Inx.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, an- 
nounces that the committee appointed by 
President Roos to select one or more 
nominees for the office of president of 
the Federation has reported through its 
chairman, Mark N. Mennel, that Tipton 
S. Blish, of the Blish Milling Co., Sey- 


mour, Ind., is the unanimous choice of 


the committee as a nominee for this of- 
fice. It also is reported that Mr. Blish 
has accepted the nomination. 

S. O. Werner. 





STUDIES FARM LIVING STANDARD 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Dr. E. L. Kirk- 
patrick, of the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, is on a field 
trip to Washington, Montana, Wyoming 
Nebraska, studying the farmers’ 

ndard of living. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





NORTH PACIFIC MILLERS 


Special Meeting Devoted to Discussion of 
trcposed Flour Export Association for 
Doing Buginess with the Orient 

ye, WasH.—A special meeting of 
North Pacific Millers’ Association 
eld at Portland, Oregon, Jan. 10. 

_ of the time was occupied in discus- 

f a proposal to form a flour export 
ition under the Webb act, for do- 
 pusiness with the Orient. The reason 
forming such an association is that 
hie north Pacific Coast millers have 

id an immense volume of flour to the 
ent during the past two years, this 

usiness has been done at little or no 
proiit, largely on account of the fact 
that export prices have, in a large meas- 

heen governed by offers made by a 
rity of the export mills, which, for 

‘rious reasons, were willing to sell at 
unremunerative prices, 

The question of forming such an asso- 
ciation was brought up at the annual 
meeting of the North Pacific Millers’ As- 
sociation, at which time a committee 
was appointed to investigate the feasi- 
bility of forming such an organization. 
Frank L. Shull, vice president Portland 
Flour Mills Co. chairman of this com- 
mittee, submitted an exhaustive report 
as to the practicability, scope, legality 
and desirability of such an enterprise, 
based on the advice of the Federal Trade 
Commission, legal counsel, and the ex- 
perience of millers long engaged in the 
oriental export flour trade, reaching the 
conclusion that there were no unsur- 
mountable objections to the project. 

All members present at the meeting 
expressed themselves as favorable to 
the formation of an oriental flour ex- 
port association under the Webb act, 
providing that further investigation 
showed that it could be worked out on 
a practicable basis. The original com- 
mittee being discharged, a new one was 
appointed by the chair, to report at an 
adjourned meeting to be held in the 
near future, to submit a further report 
and concrete plans of operations. This 
committee consisted of Frank L. Shull, 
Portland Flour Mills Co., O. D. Fisher, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., D. A. Pat- 
tullo, Crown Mills, A. Alexander, Co- 
lumbia River Milling Co., E. H. Leon- 
ard, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., and L. 
P. Baumann, Centenial Mill Co. 

The adoption of a uniform oriental ex- 
port flour sales contract was deferred 
until the next meeting. In the meantime, 
the committee in charge of this meeting 
will confer with Canadian millers, who 
are favorable to adopting a uniform con- 
tract for American and Canadian mills. 
_ Frank L. Shull addressed the meeting 
in regard to oriental credit terms, re- 
viewing in an exhaustive manner various 
documents under which flour is being sold 
to the Orient, poive out the dangers 
of selling on documentary credits, and 
particularly on certain forms of so- 
called letters of credit, under which some 
exporters have believed they were pro- 
tected, but which, in fact, afford no ac- 
tual protection to the seller. 

At the request of the president, O. D. 
Fisher addressed the meeting on sugges- 
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tions for bettering trade conditions, L. 
P. Baumann on figuring the cost of a 
barrel of flour, E. H. Leonard on the 
effect on business of filling private 
brands for export shipment to the 
Orient, and D. A. Pattullo on the remedy 
for disagreements and dissension among 
millers. 
W. C. Tirrany. 


TO RUN EVANSVILLE MILL 


New Owners of Akin-Erskine Plant Form 
Kelsay-Burns Milling Co, with Capital 
Stock of $200,000 


Cuicaco, Inrx.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion were filed, on Jan. 11, for the 
Kelsay-Burns Milling Co., with $200,000 
capital, all common stock, par value $100. 
The new company expects to operate the 








Trades of the Baking Industry, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Confer- 
ence Committee, and member of the 
executive board of the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America. He was the 
originator of the toast campaign, which 
has spread to practically all large cities 
of this country. 

Mr. Wright has been manager of the 
flour mill department of the American 
Hominy Co. for the past 18 months, and 
previously held executive positions with 
several mills in the Northwest and cen- 


tral states. 
S. O. WERNER. 





NEW ELEVATOR NEARS COMPLETION 

Bartrmore, Mp.—The new grain eleva- 
tor and pier No. 7, under construction 
at Locust Point, this city, for the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, are fast nearing 





























Tipton 8. Blish, Seymour, Ind. 
Nominated for the Presidency of the Millers’ National Federation 


Akin-Erskine preset at Evansville, which 
was purchased under court order at a 
sale held Dec. 31. 

The incorporators are Newton Kelsay, 
John W. Burns, Theodore Rechtin, John 
Heldt, Edward F. Goeke, Herman F. 
Wright and Henry Korff, Sr. Mr. Kel- 
say has been elected president, Mr. Burns 
vice president and sales manager, Mr. 
Wright secretary and general manager, 
and Mr. Goeke treasurer. 

Work will begin at once to put the 
plant in running order, and the mill is 
expected to be ready to begin operations 
within 30 days. The plant, which has a 
daily capacity of about 2,500 bbls, is one 
of the best equipped in the central 
states, and has a complete laboratory. 

The North Side Public Warehouse & 
Storage Co. has been incorporated by 
the same people, with a capital stock of 
$100,000, to operate elevators and ware- 
houses. 

Mr. Burns has resigned as manager of 
the Chicago office of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, after having been con- 
nected with the company for about two 
and a half years, the last six or seven 
months as Chicago manager. Previous 
to this connection he had charge of In- 
diana and Kentucky for the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. for about 11 years. 
Mr, Burns is president of the Allied 


completion. They will replace the two 
elevators and pier that were burned in 
the summer of 1922, and are expected to 
be ready for business not later than July 
1. Work was begun early last August 
by the M. A. Long Co., local contractors. 
The workhouse of the new wey ¢ now 
nearly ready for the roof, is to be 206 
feet high, with a capacity of 800,000 bus, 
while the tanks in the rear will store 
3,000,000 bus grain and leave sufficient 
room to bring the capacity up to 9,800,- 
000 as demand requires. All grain will 
be transferred from storage tanks to 
ships by means of belt conveyors running 
over a steel gallery. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





DISSENTING TRADE COMMISSIONERS 

Wasuinocton, D. C.—Commissioners 
Gaskill and Van Fleet, of the Federal 
Trade Commission, who dissented from 
the majority opinion in the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce case, said they 
would not put their opinions in writing. 
Commissioner Gaskill did not care to 
discuss it, and Commissioner Van Fleet 
said that he would not now put out a 
supplementary opinion. He expressed 
some regret, however, that he had not 
recorded his views in the record, as he 
said he had very strong views on the 
case, Cuantes C, Haart. 
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RATE INQUIRY NEARS END 


Interstate Commerce Commission Hearings 
to Be Concluded at Kansas City, 
Mo,., on Jan. 31 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The general in- 
vestigation of grain rates, ordered some 
time ago and which in point of interest 
is the most important matter before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, will 
come to an end at Kansas City, Jan. 31. 
Representatives of Minnesota, Iowa, Da- 
kota, Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas 
state railroad commissions who were in- 
terested in the original case brought 
by the Kansas Utilities Commission have 
completed their introduction of evi- 
dence. 

Examiners for the Commission have 
made an independent study of grain 
rates in the country as a whole, at hear- 
ings held at San Francisco, Spokane, 
Phoenix, Ariz., Atlanta, Ga., and Chi- 
cago. The westerners, according to 
Clyde M. Reed, chairman of the Kansas 
commission and the leader of the west- 
ern states’ movement for grain rate re- 
ductions, said a sharp reduction was ex- 
pected. 

The complaint, originally filed last 
year, was set for reconsideration by the 
Commission late last summer, and when 
this order was made the petitioners felt 
that they should go further than their 
original claims. These rest on the fact 
that grain and grain products, when gen- 
eral commodity values are considered, 
have had the greatest price shrinkage of 
anything listed in the commodity mar- 
kets; likewise that a new level of low 
prices has persisted for three years, The 
contention is that railroad charges must 
get away from the old rule of “what the 
traffic will bear.” 

This is further necessary, it will be 
contended at the Kansas City hearing, 
because of the financial status of the 
railroads. Without disclosing the entire 
plan of attack, Commissioner Reed said 
that the findings of recent months con- 
cerning the physical valuation of the 
western railroads would indicate that 
present rates are in some degree too 
high. He expressed the view that the 
Commission would actually conclude that 
the western railroads have in investment 
under the Commission’s valuation only 
about 92 per cent of the total which is 
tentatively assigned to them by present 
rate making figures. On that basis there 
would be some reductions possible. 

Mr. Reed further said the railroad ac- 
counting of expenditures on maintenance 
had been in the past 18 months unusual- 
ly high. The money so expended would 
otherwise have shown in railroad profits, 
in the view of those who brought the 
proceeding. While the expenditure was 
probably necessary, it is conceded by 
the complainants, it actually consisted of 
making up for past failures to repair 
equipment and maintain trackage, and 
should not all be charged off to current 
expense. There would be, from this 
viewpoint, another slice of railroad mar- 
gin which could be devoted to easing the 
rates for the farmers. 

As to the findings of the Commission’s 
investigation in the general rate level, 
Mr. Reed explained that little had been 
brought out. The Commission, in his 
judgment, will conclude that grain rate 
problems are exclusive problems in the 
Missouri-Mississippi valley territory. 
Conditions elsewhere, and transportation 
adjustments accorded them, are of little 
moment so long as the great cereal grow- 
ing area produces and transports so pre- 
dominant a proportion of the country’s 
resources of this kind. 

Cartes C. Hart. 








REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—Trademarks reg- 
istered by the Patent Office include the 
following: Attica (Kansas) Mills, wheat 
flour; Garden City Feeder Co., Pella, 
Iowa, grain feeders and parts thereof; 
Keystone Macaroni Mfg. Co., Lebanon, 
Pa., macaroni products; Southern: Feed 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., cow, horse, mule 
and hen feed; Reid, Murdock & Co., Chi- 
cago, baking powder and cream of tar- 
tar; Anglo-American Mill Co., Owens- 
bo.», Ky., flour; Randazzo Macaroni 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis, macaroni, spaghetti 
and noodles, 

Cuartes C, Hart. 
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MILLERS HOLD SPECIAL MEETING 





Representative Attendance at Federation Gathering in Chicago to Discuss 
Trade Problems—Speakers Report That Firm Stand on Prices 
Has Brought Satisfactory Results—Sentiment Favors 
Future Conferences of Similar Kind 


Cuicaco, I1.., Jan. 15.—(Special Tele- 
gram )—Due to delayed train service and 
difficulty in obtaining hotel accommoda- 
tions, the special meeting of the Miilers’ 
National Federation, held today at the 
Hotel La Salle, was a little slow in get- 
ting started, but when President Roos 
called the gathering to order the room 
was well filled. About 80 millers were 
in attendance, and the fact that the four 
largest groups of mills in the country 
had several of their officials here was 
pleasing to all those concerned. The 
trade from all parts of the country was 
well cmeeeniel. 

That the proceedings of the meeting 
held on Oct. 12 had been discussed 
throughout the industry and had met 
with general approval was evident by 
the number present who were unable to 
attend the last gathering. It was also 
apparent by statements from some of 
the leading millers that after the October 
meeting they had followed the plan of 
asking a fair price for flour, and al- 
though the volume sold had been less, 
they had made money. 

President Roos, in bringing the meet- 
ing to order, declared that it had been 
called for the purpose of endeavoring to 
instill into the minds of millers the idea 
of selling flour at a reasonable profit, 
of discussing the many problems facing 
the industry, and of trying to put mill- 
ing on a better basis. Millers apparent- 
ly came loaded with ideas and prepared 
to discuss matters, as many responded 
to the president’s invitation to talk. The 
general opinion prevailed that much 
good had come from the last meeting, 
and that sales with many organizations 
had been more profitable in the past few 
months, although the volume sold by in- 
dividual mills was perhaps not so large. 

A prominent eastern miller expressed 
the view that more confidence in one 
another was absolutely necessary, and 
that the reports of low prices were in 
many or most instances misleading, as 
upon investigation it was often found 
that no such quotations had been named. 
He suggested that millers’ conferences 
be continued, as it was well to talk 


things over even if any action were not. 


taken. 

Another active miller in the federa- 
tion, whose remarks met with general 
approval, stated that since October his 
sales had been on a much better basis. 
He had budgeted his business on a 10- 
hour run, and whereas sales were not so 
great, they were made at a profit. Mill- 
ers, he said, should keep in mind that the 
average buyer does not want flour below 
cost of manufacture, but of course as 
cheap as possible, and that a counter 
offer was insisted upon by some. From 
his experience he found that losing an 
order was the exception when he stood 
firm as to his price; in most instances 
he got the business. 

The A B C plan of classifying sales 
was recommended by several speakers, 
who claimed that it was working ver 
satisfactorily. Most salesmen were loath 
to sell flour in C class, and tried hard not 
to get any of the B class. 

One miller, in discussing this plan, 
said that, since inaugurating it, one of 
his salesmen had asked for the lowest 
price to begin with, so he could go out 
knowing he would have to use salesman- 
ship and not depend upon a cheap price. 

Overproduction did not take such a 
prominent place in the discussions as at 
the previous meeting. It was apparent 
that many millers had decided to cut 
down capacity if necessary in order to 
do a profitable business. A few millers, 
however, said that there was a limited 
consumption in this country and that the 
capacity was beyond it. The trouble was, 
he said, that many millers tried to get 
more than their share, purely from self- 
ishness, as they figured that getting ad- 
ditional volume was better than closing 
down their plants. Until all millers rec- 
ognized that there was not enough busi- 
ness to go around based on full run, 
very little would be accomplished. 


There were few millers, it was pointed 
out, who did not know the cost of manu- 
facture, and sales made below cost were 
due to ignorance. If millers could get 
rid of their selfishness and the desire to 
see their plants running at all times, and 
by this system taking away business 
from others through selling at a loss, 
some good might result. 

It was suggested by one miller that it 
was practical to form a committee of 
three men. The first should be an execu- 
tive or policy man, the second an ac- 
countant, or one acquainted with ac- 
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buyers by quoting a certain price and 
then asking for an offer much lower, to 
be submitted to the mill. 

Instead of trying to educate the baker 
and other buyers to use a high quality 
flour, some millers were making a flour 
to meet the price. This was brought out 
by one speaker. He deplored such a 
policy, as it had a tendency to bring on 
a decline in the consumption of baked 
products due to poor quality. 

Concentrated buying was considered 
by one miller the most serious problem 
facing the industry. Where ordinarily 
there were hundreds of individual buy- 
ers, this number, through consolidations 
and operations of a large number of 
stores by chain store companies, had been 
lessened, and although large quantities 
were purchased, the buyers did not make 
bids, but simply asked for offers or to 
be notified when millers had something 
cheap to offer. If millers expected to 
get anywhere, it was declared, they must 


The Late Emmett V. Hoffman 


counting and milling problems, and the 
third a practical miller with executive 
ability. The services of these men should 
be secured to wait on millers willing to 
sell flour below cost and explain the 
fallacy of such a policy. They could 
answer questions as to yield, etc., go over 
a miller’s books and point out to him 
methods of accounting that would show 
actual cost of manufacture. 

Another suggestion was to organize 
within the industry a club to be known 
as the Twelve Hour Club, in which the 
members would figure costs on a 12-hour 
basis. This would not entail confining 
actual operations to that period, but 
the basing of minimum price on 12-hour 
operation. The club might hold regular 
meetings, from which considerable good 
no doubt would result. The miller mak- 
ing this suggestion said he came in con- 
tact with many flour salesmen, and was 
pleased to report that since the October 
meeting he had noticed a decided letting 
up in the use of counter offers. 

Counter offers were not popular with 
the millers present, as practically all of 
them condemned the practice. Salesmen, 
it was declared, should be trained to 
realize that when a miller quoted a price 
he meant that price and should stick to 
it. Salesmen should be instructed, it was 
said, not to try to undermine ideas of 


devise plans to eliminate such evils as 
concentrated buying. 

Officials of the largest milling groups 
in the country were present and ex- 
pressed their views concerning condi- 
tions, which were described as Brow of 
the millers’ own creation. Solution rest- 
ed within the industry. It was pointed 
out that many were too quick to believe 
statements made by their salesmen as to 
doings of their competitors. They did 
not stop to consider these reports thor- 
oughly, and many regulated their affairs 
accordingly. 

No agreements were necessary, one of 
the largest millers said, but he suggested 
a basis of each one for himself. “Figure 
costs, make up your mind to reach a 
reasonable price and then have backbone 
enough to stick to it,” was his doctrine. 
His company, he continued, had decided 
to sell every barrel of flour at a profit, 
and if necessary would restrict opera- 
tions in order to keep it up. Every 
month last year showed a profit, based 
on all costs and on a reduced output. 

Depressed conditions, according to an- 
other of the largest millers, were due to 
lack of judgment, lack of unani- 
mous action of millers, and not using in- 
fluence in a political way. Millers un- 
fortunately had not stood before the 

(Continued on page 259.) 
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EMMETT V. HOFFMAN DIES 


Vice President and General Manager of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. Fails to Re- 
cover from Surgical Operation 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—Emmett V. Hoffman, 47 
years old, vice president and general 
manager of the Kansas Flour Mills Co,, 
died at Research Hospital in this ,city 
at 3 o’clock on the morning of Jan. 13, 
He had been ill for several weeks, having 
recently been at Rochester, Minn., for 
treatment by the Mayos. A week prior 
to his death he underwent an abdominal] 
operation at the Kansas City hospita). 

Mr. Hoffman was descended from sev- 
eral generations of millers. His grand- 
father, Christian Hoffman, came to ‘his 
country from Switzerland, establishing 
the Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, Kansas, 
in 1869. This one, a stone buhr water 
plant, was one of the first mills in the 
state, and from it was sent the first 
shipment of flour ever made from Kan:as 
to a foreign country. The original H_ ff- 
man mill is still in operation in ihe 
canton of St. Gallen, Switzerland. 

Enterprise was Mr. Hoffman’s -bir'h- 
place. He studied engineering and a: ri- 
culture at the Kansas State Agricult» «al 
College in 1898, and following grad.a- 
tion went to work in the branch sa es 
office then maintained jointly by ‘‘e 
Warkentin interests and his father in 
New York City. Later he returned io 
Enterprise to become sales manager, a id 
eventually manager, of the mill there. 

Upon the merger of the Hoffman Mi |s 
with the Kansas Flour Mills Co. in 19 ?, 
Mr. Hoffman became general sales ma1- 
ager, with offices at Wichita. He mov d 
to Kansas City a year later as manag 'r 
of the Bulte Mills of the same orgai i- 
zation. Following the death of J. 
Hupp, in 1920, Mr. Hoffman was ma:e 
vice president and general manager « f 
the company. 

In the World War Mr. Hoffman wis 
called to New York as a dollar a yeir 
associate of James F. Bell, chief of tlic 
Milling Division of the Food Admini. - 
tration. He also pioneered in the ir 
troduction of several modern millin 
methods in the Southwest. He was 
leader in maintaining milling-in-trans 
provisions when those regulations becam 
the subject of destructive attacks fro 
railroads several years ago, and he als 
served as chairman of a committee tha 
drafted the present uniform sales con 
tract for the Millers’ National Federa 
tion. 

The mills of which Mr, Hoffman wa 
manager have a capacity of about 20,00 
bbls per day, with grain storage of 5,- 
000,000 bus at the mills and 121 country 
elevators. 

Mr. Hoffman is survived by his wife 
Mrs. Beulah Hoffman, a daughter, two 
brothers and a sister. Ralph W., a 
brother, is manager of the Hoffman 
Mills, Enterprise, Kansas, and the sister 
lives in Abilene, Kansas. The _ other 
brother, Thad L., is president of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. 

Funeral services were held in Kansas 
City on the afternoon of Jan. 14. Burial 
was at Enterprise the following day. 
Both services were largely attended by 
men prominently identified with milling 
in the Southwest. Millers from many 
parts of the country sent floral tributes. 
Active pallbearers were members of the 
company’s staff in Kansas City, including 
William R. Duerr, W. H. Beal, G. W. 
Biggs, J. J. Hartnett, J. B. Nicholson 
and O. W. Liljestrand. 

Honorary pallbearers were Theodore 
F, Ismert, L. A. Arneson, J. J. Hiddle- 
ston, Dr. A. J. Maris, C. V. Topping, 
Harry G. Randall, Carl B. Warkentin, 
Robert E. Sterling, C. M. Hardenbergh, 
Paul Uhlmann, Allen Logan, Hugo Roos, 
Samuel Sosland and George Stevenson. 


Harvey E. Yantis. 








DEATH OF A. J. DEZONE 


Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—A. Jacob Dezone, a pioneer 
flour miller of western New York, died 
at his home in East Pembroke, after a 
long iilness. He was born in 1831. Mr. 
Dezone entered the milling business at 
the age of 15 years, and continued his 
association with the industry until his 
retirement a few years ago. The widow 
survives. 

P. D. Fannestock. 
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flour sales by Minneapolis mills for 
ek ending Jan. 12 were again dis- 
tingly light. The ensuing week, 
h r, has opened up a little better. 
Several companies on Jan. 14 made 
bool ings equal to about their capacity, 
ind ‘aguiry is more encouraging. The 
volu.. of new business is not up to ex- 
pecl»tions, but the fact that the trade 
is in ring more freely is hopeful. Ap- 
parestly the trade is becoming more 
recon .ed to asking prices. At least, 
when  uoted prices, they show less in- 
clinx!:on to bid under quotations. 
Indications are that stocks are getting 
down ‘o the point where new purchases 
will be necessary. Shipping directions 
ire coming in much more freely, and 
millers are feeling more optimistic. 
Clears are still inclined to drag, with 
, wide between them and second 


inal quotations by Minneapolis 
side mills for flour in carload or 
rol ots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapiis, per 196 Ibs: 


Jan. 15 Year ago 


itent, 98-Ib 
PE AE $6.30@6.80 $6.65@7.30 
1 patent ...... 6.20@6.40 6.50@6.75 
patent. 60.2... 6.05@6.20 6.30@6.45 
ear, jute ..... 4.60@5.00 5.00@5.40 
clear, jute.... 3.25@3.50 3.50@3.90 
» jutes. 
DURUM 
Sumne inquiry is reported for semolinas 


nd durum products, but bids are 40@ 
(ve bbl out of line. Millers say their 
costs have advanced 50@65c bbl in the 
past ‘ew days. Not enough durum wheat 
of soilling grade is arriving to make a 
market, and premiums quoted are mere- 
ly nominal. The scarcity that millers 
lave been talking of for the past three 

mths is becoming more apparent, and 
from now on macaroni manufacturers 

y be prepared to pay more for their 
emoiunas, 

Mills still have a fair volume of busi- 
ness on their books, and shipping direc- 
tions are coming in satisfactorily. 

In the week ending Jan. 12, seven 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 43,- 
043 bbls durum products, compared with 
38,078 the previous week. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day 
shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, in jute: 


: Jan. 15 Year ago 

No. 2 semolina .......$6.15@6.35 $5.55@5.65 

NCY POCOEE 6062 bee 6.55@5.90 ....@.... 

Durum flour ......... 3.95@4.25 4.65@4.75 

Clea? ..veseuwe readies 3.50@3.70 3.70@3.90 
MILLFEED 


_ Bran is the weakest item on the feed 
list. Jobbers are meeting with increased 
difficulty in getting their customers to 
furnish directions against bran contracts 
entered into some weeks ago, when the 
market was $4@5 ton over the present 
basis. Mills, naturally, are forcing de- 
liveries, and the situation is really seri- 
ous for some traders. Although the out- 
put is comparatively light, there is more 
or less distress bran on the market, and 
track offerings are a daily occurrence. 
Standard middlings, on the other hand, 
are in good demand and relatively scarce. 
The result is that the two commodities 
have changed places, so far as jobbers 
are concerned. Sales of standard mid- 
dlings were reported Jan, 14 at 50c ton 
over what bran was freely offered at. 
Demand for flour middlings has im- 
proved very materially. One of the larg- 
er Minneapolis mills has advanced its 
price on this grade $1 ton. Red dog is 
also wanted. Jobbers report mixed car 
buying as heavy, buyers showing a pref- 
erence for middlings and red dog. 





Southeastern dealers are again in the 
market for these heavy feeds, taking 
both prompt and deferred shipment of- 
ferings. 

In an effort to stimulate flour sales, 
mills are limiting feed offerings to mixed 
cars. They have instructed their sales- 
men to take no orders for less than 75 
bbls in a mixed car with feed. 

Mills quote bran at $25.50@27 ton, 
standard middlings $25@26, flour mid- 
dlings $29@30.50, red dog $32@34, mixed 
feed $29@29.50 and rye middlings $24@ 
25, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, reported by brokers: 


Jan. 15 Year ago 
WIOM cesivverscoce $24.50@25.00 $26.00@26.50 
Stand. middlings.. .....@25.00 25.50@26.00 
Flour middlings... 27.50@28.00 27.50@29.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 31.00@34.00 31.00@33.00 


TRI-STATE GRAIN GROWERS 
Capitalizing the monopoly in hard 
spring wheat through controlled sale co- 
operatively, increasing the duty on im- 
ported wheat to 60c, a 50 per cent re- 
duction of local and state taxes, along 
with improved farming methods, will re- 
juvenate agriculture in North Dakota 
and start the people in this state on the 
road to prosperity. This was the cen- 
tral thought in an address at Fargo, N. 
D., Jan. 16, by George E. Duis, presi- 
dent North Dakota Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation, before the Tri-State Grain 
Growers’ convention. 

Mr. Duis explained the plans of the 
association to get control of wheat in 
North Dakota by next harvest, declaring 
that similar efforts were being made ‘in 
all the major wheat states, with the help 
and direction of the National Wheat 
Growers’ Advisory Committee, of which 
Ex-Governor Lowden, of Illinois, is 
chairman. He stated that this commit- 
tee was composed of public spirited men 
of national prominence, who have taken 
it upon themselves to organize wheat 
growers throughout the country, under- 
writing a fund of $250,000 for this pur- 
pose. 


SEMOLINAS ON PER POUND BASIS 


Minneapolis durum millers from now 
on will quote semolinas and durum prod- 
ucts on a per pound basis, instead of per 
barrel. They have been considering this 
move for some time, and believe it the 
only logical basis on which to market 
semolinas, etc. It will simplify matters 
all around to be able to quote prices per 
100 Ibs. The freight on the product is 
figured that way, while the macaroni 
manufacturer sells on the per pound 
basis also. The cost basis can be more 
easily arrived at by all concerned, Con- 
tracts will be entered into as heretofore, 
so many barrels, but each barrel will 
mean 200 lbs. 

FRUEN MILLING CO. ORGANIZED 

The Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was recently organized to take over the 
plant and business of the Fruen Cereal 
Co. A. B. Fruen is — and treas- 
urer, James E. Mehan vice president, 
and George C. Anderson secretary. 

The mill, a five-story re-enforced con- 
crete structure, has a capacity of 400 
bbls daily of graham and whole wheat 
flour, white and yellow corn meal, corn 
flour, pearl barley and breakfast food 
cereals. In connection with the adjoin- 
ing elevator is a feed plant with a ca- 
pacity of 100 tons per day. 

The company makes a specialty of 
dairy feeds. These are manufactured 
from the byproducts of the mill, blend- 
ed with whole grains. 

RYE MILLERS MEET 

A number of Minnesota and Wisconsin 
rye millers met in Minneapolis, Jan. 9, 
to discuss trade conditions. Local mills 
were well represented, and those from 


out of town included: W. J. Grover, New 
Richmond, G. W. Moody, Weyauwega, 
K. L. Burns, Watertown, Frank Blod- 
gett, Janesville, and Mr. Madson, Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wis. Frank J. Allen, 
manager of the Bay State Milling Co. 
Winona, Minn., was also present. 


MINNESOTA FARM BUREAU 
The Minnesota Farm Bureau Federa- 


‘ tion held its fifth annual convention in 


St. Paul Jan. 8-10. A resolution was 
passed indorsing the proposal to create 
an export commission to supervise the 
handling of the American wheat surplus. 
It was suggested that a tax be levied on 
surpluses of any agricultural commodity, 
and that the fund thus created be used 
by the proposed export commission in in- 
creasing the domestic price level. 

J. F. Reed, of Gary, was re-elected 
president, A. J. Olson, of Renville, first 
vice president, Herman Bue, of North- 
field, second vice president. George W. 
Freeman, Zumbrota, and J. J. Jacobson, 
of Bolles, were re-elected to the execu- 
tive committee for three years. 


NOTES 

C. M. Stormes, president of the Hawk- 
eye Feed Co., Inc., Clinton, Iowa, is in 
Minneapolis for a few days. 

A group of Minneapolis transportation 
men attended the Milwaukee Traffic 
Club’s annual dinner, Jan. 15, and the 
Chicago Traffic Club’s on Jan. 16. 

B. L. Simmons, elevator manager for 
the State Mill & Elevator, Grank Forks, 
N. D., called on the Minneapolis trade, 
Jan, 14-15. 

Charles C. Blodgett, department sales 
manager for the King Midas Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is calling on the central 
states representatives of the company. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Jan. 15 as follows: 
sight $4.2414; three-day, $4.23%; 60-day, 
$4.21%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 36.95. 

A. C. Loring, James F. Bell, Harry S. 
Helm, B. B. Sheffield and A. L. Goetz- 
mann, Minneapolis, attended the meeting 
of the Millers’ National Federation in 
Chicago, Jan. 15. 

Clarence C. Fields, manager Norris 
Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, with Mrs. 
Fields, passed through Minneapolis Jan. 
15, en route to the West Indies. They 
expect to be gone about two months. 


The annual convention of the Farm- 
ers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of Iowa 
will be held at Mason City, Jan. 22-24, 
and a number of Minneapolis feed job- 
bers are planning to attend. 

Charles W. Simmons, of Minneapolis, 
on Jan. 12 celebrated his eightieth birth- 
day, and was the recipient of many con- 
gratulatory messages. Mr. Simmons for 
many years was superintendent of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Frank O. Lowden, former governor of 
Illinois, chairman of the National Wheat 
Growers’ organization committee formed 
in Chicago last October, is scheduled to 
speak to wheat growers at Grand Forks, 
N. D., on Jan. 28, and at Fargo Jan. 29. 

By order of the district court, a num- 
ber of memberships in the Chamber of 
Commerce, owned by the old Minneapolis 
grain firm, E. L. Welch Co., are to be 
sold on the floor of the chamber on Jan. 
24. All sales, however, are subject to 
confirmation by the court. 

Based on the close, Jan. 15, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.02 bu, No. 1 
northern 98c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark $1.01, No. 1 northern 98c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.02, 
No. 1 northern 96c; in central Montana, 
No. 1 dark 89c, No. 1 northern 83c. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 14 were in operation Jan, 15: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Pali- 
sade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one haif), C (one 
half), D, E and G mills. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Oil meal prices are unchanged, but 
firm, at $45.50@46 ton, car lots, f.o.b., 
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Minneapolis. Demand, temporarily, is 
only fair. Linseed mills are curtailing 
their output somewhat, due to decreasing 
receipts of flaxseed, and this, it is ex- 
pected, will shortly have a strengthening 
effect on oil meal prices. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan, 6-12 ........ 561,100 244,040 43 
Previous week .. 561,100 242,970 43 
TOOP OHO accccess 561,100 226,715 40 
Two years ago... 546,000 224,125 41 
Three years ago.. 546,000 242,755 44 
Four years ago... 546,000 386,280 70 
Five years ago... 546,000 274,965 63 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 


Jam. 19 22 covec, 268,525 278,885 257,685 
Jan. 12 .. 244,040 226,715 224,125 242,775 
Jan. 5 ... 242,970 223,335 194,000 231,965 

1923 1922 1921 1920 
Dec. 29... 172,714 214,850 202,160 236,380 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 

1924 1923 1922 1921 
560 


Jam. 19 2. sccoee 1,100 2,685 
Jan. 12 .. 3,331 8 ..0.0- 545 1,070 
Jan. 6 ... 964 1,848 = ...00. 3,570 

1923 1922 1921 1920 
Dec, 29... 714 $500 = .ncvee 3,315 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

SOM: O88 vscccccs 332,700 188,776 67 
Previous week ... 415,350 197,291 47 
ORF OOS sccvsece 332,700 161,133 48 
Two years ago... 421,890 185,953 44 
Three years ago.. 411,390 206,976 50 
Four years ago... 424,260 215,035 50 
Five years ago... 348,150 216,388 60 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exporte— 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Dec. 1.. 61 68,240 252,334 220,852 2,255 1,172 
Dec. 8.. 63 72,540 250,168 242,584 2,708 2,049 
Dec. 15, 62 70,465 239,244 226,070 1,463 969 
Dec. 22. 68 68,626 222,372 191,022 663 4,786 
Dec. 29. 62 70,575 192,336 166,589 661 1,851 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Jan. 5. 59 69,225 197,291 174,463 56,374 663 
Jan. 12. 50 55,450 188,776 161,133 eee 357 
WHEAT 


Several small lots of No. 3 and No. 4 
Canadian wheat have been worked in 
Minneapolis within the past few days 
from Duluth. These were simply job 
lots accumulated after the recent heavy 
shipments. Choice Canadian wheat is 
several cents out of line with Minneapo- 
lis; no business is possible at this time. 

Milling demand is spotted, notwith- 
standing the light receipts. Top grades 
are selling at unchanged premiums, but 
the softer varieties and lower grades are 
slow. Elevator companies have reduced 
their bids 2@3c bu under what they 
would pay Jan. 8. No outside milling 
inquiry of consequence. No. 1 dark 
northern is quoted at 2@14c bu over the 
May option, and No. 1 northern 2c un- 
der to 4c over May. 

Arrivals of durum wheat were much 
heavier Jan. 15, but milling demand was 
good, and choice offerings were readily 
absorbed at unchanged premiums. No. 
1 amber brings 2c under to 13c over 
Duluth May. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 north- 
ern, May and July wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 2 dark 
Sam, 8 evevss $1.14% @1.25% $1.12%@1.22% 
ls, BY wees 1.14% @1.26% 1.12% @1.24% 
SOM, BR eecaic 1.14% @1.26% 1.12%@1.24% 
Jam. IB cc 1.14% @1.26% 1.12% @1.24% 
TOM. 16 cccese 1.14% @1.26% 1.12% @1.25% 
Jan. 16 ....:. 1.14% @1.27 1.12% @1.25% 

No. 1 nor No. 2 nor 
Sam. DO cseces $1.13% @1.17% $1.11%@1.14% 
Sam, WW clccec 1.13% @1.17% 1.11% @1.14% 
Jan. 11 ...... 1.13% @1.17% 1.11%@1.14% 
Gem. OD -cs.ces 1.13% @1.17% 1.11% @1,14% 
pS” rrr 1.18% @1.17% 1.11% @1.14% 
Ss Eo ccsce 1.13% @1.17% 1.11% @1.14% 
Jan. May July Jan. May July 
Bn cece $1.13% $1.13% 12..... $1.13% $1.13% 
| Se 1.13% 1.13% 14..... 1.13% 1.13% 
| ee 1.13% 1.138% 15..... 1.13% 1.14 


(Continued on page 262.) 
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In view of the fact that indications the 
last few days of 1923 pointed to renewed 
buying of flour by both bakers and job- 
bers, business of southwestern mills since 
the first of the year has been decidedly 
disappointing. In the week ending Jan. 
12, millers generally reported increased 
difficulty in stimulating interest among 
buyers. Quotations held firm after the 
rise of the preceding week, creating hes- 
itancy on the part of all classes of trade. 
The tendency of buyers to withdraw 
from active purchasing on each bulge in 
prices was again noticeable, as it has 
been since last July. 

None of the Kansas City mills re- 
ported that they had sold capacity. In 
scattered instances, interior Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska mills booked in 
excess of capacity, but the average was 
less than the 74 per cent of the preced- 
ing week. Several mills sold less than 10 
per cent.. 

Most of the new business done was 
with comparatively small distributors 
and jobbers, for quick or immediate ship- 
ment. Small bakers also bought on the 
same basis. The larger buyers were 
mostly unwilling to contract for future 
needs at current levels, and not many 
of them have exhausted their present 
supplies. Few of the latter followed the 
recent advance in their counter bids, 
many of which were 30@35c out of 
line with mill quotations. 

One feature of the situation worth re- 
marking was the continued absence of 
price cutting. Most mills have reversed 
their policies of last fall, and are hold- 
ing firmly to their asking prices. This 
condition is true both in the interior and 
at terminal points in the Southwest. 

Shipping instructions continued diffi- 
cult to obtain, although they were fully 
as active as in the preceding week. Kan- 
sas City mills made 25,000 bbls more 
flour the second week of January than 
during the first seven-day period. Plants 
were operated to 65 per cent of capacity, 
a gain of 15 per cent. The rate of opera- 
tion is about on a parity with that of 
the corresponding weeks a year and two 
years ago. 

A slight recovery from the inertia oc- 
casioned by the holidays was experienced 
by exporters. A few inquiries came 
from both Continental and United King- 
dom connections, but the volume actual- 
ly sold was extremely small. As in do- 
mestic markets, importers failed to give 
full recognition to the higher prices. 
Most of the small volume of export 
——- sold went to Latin American mar- 

ets at around $3.95@4 bbl, bulk, Kansas 
City, for first clear. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City (quotations of Jan. 12): 
patent, $5.75@6.30; 95 per cent, $5.25@ 
5.80; straight, $5@5.50; first clear, $3.90 
@4.25; second clear, $3.45@3.75; low 
grade, $3.25@3.40. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Jan. 6-12 ........ 150,900 99,200 65.7 

Previous week ... 150,900 76,600 50.7 
Year ago ........ 132,900 89,500 67 
Two years ago... 105,900 65,400 61 

WEVO*FORP GVOTEBO «cc ccccsscuccveces 69.1 

Ten-year average .......6..es.seees 71.3 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 


Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
reg wy Salina and Wichita, as reported 


to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbis tivity 
Jan, 6-12 ....+... 610,030 290,034 5 
Previous week ... 510,030 279,704 53 
Year a0 ..cseess 514,230 250,366 48 
Two years ago... 492,330 224,979 45 


Five-year average 
Ten-year AVeCTAGE ..c cece csccesvees 61.1 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 22,150 bbls, 16,406 in the previous 
week, 16,290 a year ago and 7,762 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 22 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 40 slow. 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 
Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Se, DEE ddenevivtcasesnee 32,614 68 
Previous week ........-...+ 22,956 48 
VOGQP BO cccccccccccccccce 20,470 43 
TWO yearB AZO .......2000% 14,355 30 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

TAM. Se1B wccccccoes 24,900 21,143 84 
Previous week .... 24,900 19,798 79 
YVOOPr GO o.cccccess 23,100 14,077 60 
Two years ago..... 19,200 13,126 68 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour in the week ending Jan. 
12, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller by about 80 mills of the South- 
west, represented 79 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 74 per cent the previous 
week and 48 per cent in the week ending 
Dec. 29. 


MILLFEED 


The extreme sensitiveness displayed in 
the millfeed market in the Southwest for 
several weeks continued during the week 
ending Jan. 12. The sharp rise of the 
preceding week, which carried prices of 
bran to $25.50@26 ton, was fully main- 
tained, with slightly higher bids report- 

from some sources. Kansas City 
dealers bid $27 to interior mills late in 
the week for certain tonnage, although it 
was said bran was available considerably 
under that figure. Offerings and de- 
mand both continued light, with little in- 
dication of increased mill operations, 
and the delicate balance between supply 
and demand was preserved. 

No sales could be made to outside 
markets, inasmuch as the Kansas City 
quotations are considerably above those 
of Minneapolis and the East. Cold 
weather in the Middle West has been 
prolonged for over a week, but it has 
apparently had little effect on buying. 
Shorts were inactive at unchanged prices. 
Quotations of Jan. 12, sacked, per ton: 
bran, $25.50@26; brown shorts, $26.50@ 
27; gray shorts, $28.50@29. 


CORN GOODS 


Quotations of Jan. 12, for car lots, 
in 100-lb cotton sacks, per bbl: cream 
meal, $3.50; pearl meal, $3.40; standard 
meal, $3.30; corn bran, $29 ton; hominy 
feed, $28. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis. 9,100 14,625 104,325 80,375 
Wheat, bus 629,100 2,033,100 465,750 1,314,900 


Corn, bus.. 590,000 352,600 450,000 100,000 
Oats, bus.. 129,200 205,700 251,600 106,500 
Rye, bus... 4,400 6,600 eee > <teaK6 
Barley, bus 25,500 21,000 33,800 5,200 
Bran, tons. 480 760 6,060 4,560 
Hay, tons.. 5,856 5,708 2,040 2,448 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations of Jan. 12: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.08@1.25, No. 2 91.06@1.24, No. 3 
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$1.04@1.23, No. 4 99c@$1.20; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.14@1.15, No. 2 $1.13, No. 3 
$1.11@1.12, No, 4 $1.07@1.10. 

White corn, No. 2 73@74c, No. 3 72c, 
No. 4 71c; yellow corn, No. 2 734%4@7Ac, 
No. 3 72%c, No. 4 714c; mixed corn, 
No. 2 71@71%e, No. 3 694%4@70c, No. 4 
6814 @69c. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
504ec; Glasgow, via New Orleans 5244c, 
February seaboard; Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, via New York, 60c; Glasgow, 
via New York, 63c; Belfast, Dublin, via 
New Orleans 52%c, January-February 
seaboard, via New York 64c; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, via New Orleans, 50%4c; 
Antwerp, via New Orleans 50%c, Janu- 
ary-February seaboard; Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, via New York, 63c; Antwerp, 
via New York, 63c; Hamburg, via New 
Orleans 4814c, February 50%c, via New 
York 63c; Christiania, via New Orleans 
58lec, via New York 66c; Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 58%c, via New York 
66c. 


NEW BOARD OF TRADE OFFICERS 


Complete results of the election of of- 
ficers of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, held Jan. 8, show that Allen Lo- 
gan, the new president, was placed in of- 
fice by a vote of 109 to 68. His oppon- 
ent was Oliver Denton. L. A. Fuller 
was elected second vice president. 

In addition to the six new directors, 
whose election was announced in The 
Northwestern Miller of Jan. 9, the fol- 
lowing were selected to serve on the ar- 
bitration committee: Paul D. Bartlett, E. 
C. Hoebel, F. T. Kane, W. H. Marshall 
and W. B. Young. 

New directors of the Grain Clearing 
Co, elected were H. F. Spencer, F. G. 
Crowell and B. C. Moore. Holdover di- 
rectors are E. O. Bragg and C. W. Lons- 
dale. Mr. Spencer and Mr. Moore wil! 
serve two years and Mr. Crowell one 
year. 


MILLERS IN TARIFF DISCUSSION 


Members of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League have interested themselves in the 
tariff | ee on sugar imported into the 
United States, in an effort to better 
financial conditions in Cuba, where south- 
western flour is largely used. Cuban 
representatives are now in conference 
with the Tariff Commission at Washing- 
ton, asking that they be given preferen- 
tial arrangements on tariff regulation, 
and that the present duty of $1.76 per 
100 lbs on sugar be reduced 50 per cent. 
At present, Cuba is given a 20 per cent 
differential. 

Millers who are doing business in the 
island consider that the preferential ar- 
rangement will result in increased ex- 
ports of flour from the hard winter 
wheat mills. About 4,000,000 tons of 
sugar are imported by the United States 
each year. Cuba is one of the principal 
outlets for southwestern clears. In view 
of these conditions, it is held reciprocal 
arrangements would do much to better 
flour trade there. 

Members of the league will communi- 
cate with their senators and congressmen 
concerning the plan. 


ASSESSMENT FOR TOAST CAMPAIGN 


A meeting of the financial committee of 
the Kansas City “Eat More Bread” Asso- 
ciation, which is in charge of arrange- 
ments for the toast campaign planned 
for Kansas City starting Feb. 3, resulted 
in an assessment of $5,000 being voted 
against the industries participating. The 
money will be used for general expenses. 
Cost of the actual publicity will be paid 
by the various firms individually. 

The $5,000 assessment was prorated 
among the industries by Otis B. Durbin, 
chairman, in accordance with the benefits 
each will derive from the campaign. 
Most of it will be paid by millers and 
bakers. Butter, coffee, egg, meat, gas, 
electrical and other dealers will also 
share the expense. 

The start of the campaign was post- 
poned from the second won | in January 
to Feb. 3 because of a scarcity of toast- 
ers in Kansas City, said to be due to 
widespread buying since local bakers 
started to advertise toast as a breakfast 
food several weeks ago. That campaign 
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has now been abandoned in favor of the 
larger one. 

Mr. Durbin has made arrangements 
with churches to have a sermon on bread 
preached from every pulpit in the city 
on Sunday, Feb. 3. Other original and 
inexpensive advertising ideas are also 
planned. 

NOTES 


The directors of the Western Millers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. held their an- 
nual meeting in Kansas City, Jan. 8. 

C. L. Fontaine, Sr., vice president 
General Commission Co., Kansas City, is 
on a two weeks’ pleasure trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 

The annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Millers’ Association will be held Jan. 23 
in Omaha. Headquarters will be at the 
Hotel Fontenelle. 


A. L. Jacobson, sales manager Art:an- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co., is on a 
business trip to central states territory. 
He will be gone several weeks. , 

Walter R. Barry, assistant manizer 
Washburn-Crosby Co. (of the Souith- 
west), made a brief business trip to St. 
Louis in the week ending Jan. 12. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice presi -nt 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., arrived 
in the United States Jan. 8 on his re- 
turn from a several weeks’ honeym on 
trip in Europe. 

Oliver E, Weed, Kansas City mana -er 
for the Rollins-Burdick-Hunter Co., in- 
surance, Chicago, had the misfortune to 
lose his baby daughter, Jan. 5. The irl 
was born three weeks ago. 

The plant of the Corn Products !'e- 
fining Co., North Kansas City, has «e- 
sumed operations after a shutdown of 
several months. The company recen ly 
purchased 300,000 bus corn on the Kin- 
sas City market. 

Lundy Dirr, sales manager Lyons 
(Kansas) Milling Co., attended the me: t- 
ings of the Western Fruit Jobbers’ .\s 
sociation in Kansas City, Jan, 9-12. rr. 
Dirr was formerly a wholesale fruit han- 
dler in Sioux City, Iowa. 

The official report of the Board °f 
Trade shows a total flour production of 
4,886,775 bbls in Kansas City in 1923. 
This is about 500,000 bbls less than is 
shown by the week-to-week figures. Mel 
production was 58,591 bbls. 


Charles F. Rock, Carroll-Rock Sales 
Co., Kansas City, left Jan. 7 for an ex- 
tensive southern trip in the interest of 
his business. He will visit New Orleans, 
Jacksonville, Atlanta and other markets, 
and expects to be absent about a for' 
night 

James L. Tipton, southwestern repre- 
sentative the Wolf Co., Chambersbury. 
Pa., has been chosen manager of the 
warehouse formerly owned by The R« 
serve, Inc., in North Kansas City. Th: 
Wolf Co. recently acquired the propert) 
at a receivers’ sale. 


Gerome V. Topping, adjuster for th 
Western Millers’ Mutual Fire Insuranc: 
Co., Southwestern Agency, has returne | 
to Wichita, Kansas, following a visit wit 
his father, C. V. Topping, secretar 
Southwestern Millers’ League, and fam 
ily, over the holidays. 


Charles A. Greenlee, former secretar 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson. 
Kansas, is in the Southwest again for 
brief visit from California. He will dis 
pose of his household goods while here. 
in expectation of making his permanen' 
home in Los Angeles. 


George S. Carkener and W. R. Scott 
the latter secretary of the Kansas Cit; 
Board of Trade, have been named to rep- 
resent the local exchange at a meeting 
of the south-central division of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in 
New Orleans, Jan. 24-25. 


Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager 
Southwestern Milling Co., , Kansas 
City, has sufficiently recovered from his 
recent attack of bronchial pneumonia to 
be removed from St. Luke’s Hospital to 
his home. It is not expected that he will 
be able to resume work for a week or 
10 days. 


R. S. Dickinson, manager of the 
Grand Island mill of the Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., acted as host to 110 
guests Jan. 8, when the milling company 
treated those in attendance at the an- 
nual convention of the Nebraska Bakers’ 
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Association to a banquet, given at the 

Fetal Yancey, a q 
The affairs of the Dixie Grain & Mill- 

feed Co., Kansas City, have been wound 

up by Frank O. Everts, president, who 

plans to retire to California. D. H. 

Kresky, formerly manager, will assume 

charge of a newly created millfeed de- 

partment for the Russell Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, and will handle the merchandis- 
ing of millfeeds for it. 

Moderate quantities of No. 3 hard 
wheat taken by Omaha mills on Decem- 
her contracts at Kansas City are now 
being shipped to them by local elevators. 
The wheat is being applied on flour sales 
to the North and East, and is said to 
show a profit of 2c bu, compared with 
what «rain can be secured for there. At 
the same time, Omaha elevators are ship- 
»ing some No. 2 and No. $ hard wheat 
to Kansas City for sale on the open 
marke 
‘he following representatives of mill- 
panies were registered at the an- 
;vention of the Nebraska Bakers’ 
Sst on at Grand Island, Jan. 8-9: 
Je M.ctyn, Omaha Flour Mills Co; R. 
« jekinson, Nebraska Consolidated 

lills 'o; Port A. Johnson, Frank Den- 
iis, | Mills; W. R. Cheeley, Inter- 

atior: | Milling Co., Minneapolis; H, H. 

Keyes, ‘tussell-Miller Milling Co; R. S. 

\Washburn-Crosby Co; James 

aude F, Tillma, H. J. Patter- 

bury Flour Mills Co; H. L. 

. Crete Mills; H. H. Winter- 

ch Milling Co. 

{ |! grain man said recently that 
nterior mills were actively in- 
or wheat on this market, and 
e moderate amounts had been 

va Kansas City stocks to Kansas 

‘ost of this buying is of an ordi- 

Jity grain, to be used in bring- 
vn the high protein grades which 
e accumulated at relatively high 
ric It is said that ordinary wheat 
vuld be purchased on this market by 

terior mills 2@5e bu cheaper than at 

itry stations, due to the milling-in- 
insit privileges which the mills are 
ising on the grain purchased here for 
hipment of flour to both Galveston and 
ew Orleans. 




















SALINA 


Flour sales remain at rather a low 
bb, according to the report of local mill- 
prs for the seven days ending Jan. 10. 
hipping directions have been difficult to 
yet, and there has been little export 
emand. Prices have shown a slight 
hvance, quotations, cotton 98's, basis 
ansas City, being: fancy short patent, 
§.20@6.50; 95 per cent, $5.90@6.10; 
traight grade, $5.75@5.90. 

Wheat movement is very slow, due to 
ontinued cold weather and bad roads. 
Jemand for wheat of high protein test 
s especially good, the wheat command- 
ng higher premiums. 

An unusually heavy demand for feed 
as been caused by recent severe weather. 
Juotations, mixed cars, basis Kansas 
sity: bran, $1.35@1.37% per 100 lbs; 
ae $1.45@1.50; gray shorts, $1.60 
@ 1.65. 


SALINA OUTPUT 


Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 

combined capacity of 40,200 bbls, with 
omparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
OB. 4-16 casdaestbovsserves 19,132 8 
revious week .........+0- 16,194 40 


Grain inspections at the Salina station 
bf the state grain inspection department 
or the week ending Jan. 10: wheat, 48 
ars; corn, 87; barley, 5; kafir, 2; oats, 
; feterita, 1, 


NOTES 


W. O. Lyter, vice president and gen- 
tal manager Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
_ Co., has return from Kansas 
ity. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager for the 
. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is on a two 
eeks’ trip to eastern markets, including 
hicago, Pittsburgh, New York, and in- 
ermediate points. 

The meeting of the board of directors 
bf the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
nnounced for Ten, 8, was postponed 
until Feb. 12, some of the directors from 
distance being unable to get here on 
he earlier date. 
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Salina grain men have been deluged 
with demands for corn from the feeder 
market in the Southwest, the unusual run 
being due to the severe weather. It has 
been impossible to fill all orders, even 
though corn is now moving rather freely, 
about 40 cars being worked through Sa- 
lina daily. Quality of corn is much im- 
proved, a fair proportion grading No. 2, 
with only a small percentage of No. 4. 
Producers in many localities are receiv- 
ing 60c bu for No. 2. 


WICHITA 

A slight increase in domestic demand 
for flour-is noted here, some millers re- 
porting fair sales. Export business still 
remains a negligible quantity, and ship- 
ping directions are slow. Flour prices 
are unchanged, quotations on car lots, 
Missouri River basis, in 100’s, standing 
at $6.60 for fancy short patent, and $6 
for straight grade. Prices are 10c higher 
in 48's. 

Feed business featured the market, 
with a goodly number of sales reported, 
both immediate and deferred. Prices 
were quoted on Jan. 11 as follows: bran, 
in 100’s, Missouri River, either straight 
or in mixed cars, $27@28 ton; mill-run, 
$29@30; best gray shorts, $33@34. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls tivity 
;  'S eerreraeye 37,838 58 

Previous week . 32,889 50.8 
Year QB .cccccvece ,62 33,174 61 
Two years ago..... 64,620 23,540 36 





NOTES 


L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., is on a business trip to 
Kansas City and Chicago. 

B. C. Underhill, of Medford, Okla., 
Pacific Coast representative of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., was a recent visitor at 
the home office. He is at present calling 
on the Oklahoma trade. 


ATCHISON 


Business showed a little increase for 
the seven days ending Jan. 11, but the 
increase was not sufficient to warrant any 
display of optimism on the part of local 
millers. Jobbers and bakers are still too 
busy taking stock to pay much atten- 
tion to their future requirements, and 
inquiry was slow; however, millers are of 
the opinion that it will be much better 
the last half of January. 

Shipping directions were slow, but in 
several instances of the rush variety. 
Many have overstayed their limits and 
are running out of stock. 

One factor that will probably have its 
influence on the feed market is the heavy 
inquiry. Nearly all flour orders shipped 
call for a large amount of feed, which 
makes it difficult for the mills, because 
of the limited number of. large running 
orders. 

Export business is the slowest of any 
week on the present crop. Hardly an 
order was booked, and very few wires 
were passed, 

NOTES 


The movement of grain is holding up 
well, but inquiry is very limited. 

David Lukens, of the Lukens Milling 
Co., who has been spending his honey- 
moon in California, is expected home the 
latter part of the month, 

A. C. Loring, president Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., accompanied by M. A. Leh- 
man, general superintendent, visited this 
market during a recent inspection trip 
of the local mill. 


OKLAHOMA 


Flour business in this territory lacked 
the customary stimulus of January. Do- 
mestic demands were limited by carry- 
over stocks of country merchants, which 
they were unable to sell out, principally 
because of the bad weather in December. 
This condition prevails over most of 
Oklahoma and Texas, and is felt to near- 
ly a like degree in southeastern states. 
Millers report, however, that where buy- 
ers are in need they are inclined to lay 
in rather heavy stocks. Prices advanced 
about 20c bbl. 

Exports continue unseasonably slow 
from these states. Canadian flour prices 





are more damaging to business of south- 
western millers in Europe and the Latin 
American countries than last year, and 
so much lower as to practically drive out 
competition. 

Millfeed demand so far in January 
has been so strong that some millers, with 
a limited flour business, were unable to 
supply it, and in instances were unable 
to fill the orders in other markets. Mill- 
feed is $1 higher. 

-These prices prevailed: soft wheat 
short patent flour $6.60@6.65, -straight 
patent $6@6.10, clears and low grades 
$5.40@5.60; hard wheat short patent 
$6.30@6.40, straight patent $5.80@5.90, 
clears and low grades $5@5.40. 

Mill-run bran sold at $1.50@1.55 per 
100 lbs, straight bran $1.40@1.45, shorts 
$1.70@1.75, corn chops $1.75@1.80, and 
corn meal, in 25-lb bags, 55@58c. 


LIGHT DEMAND FOR WHEAT 


Texas mill demand for Oklahoma hard 
wheat, which is the lightest for several 
months, comes principally from the ex- 
treme southern part of the state, and 
orders are principally for small lots. 
Oklahoma mill demand is also unusually 
light. Considerable wheat was moved 
for consumption in the Northwest. 
Prices were for the most part uniform 
as between the three sections, and no 
important premiums were noted. 

Demands of Texas mills for soft wheat 
continue light, and very little of that 
product has been moved. Dealers report 
that premiums are not offered anywhere 
for soft wheat, whereas a few months 
ago it was in demand at 6@7c premium. 
Corn is sought by millers and feeders 
from all parts of Oklahoma and Texas, 
and some grain dealers have turned their 
attention almost exclusively to corn. 

Recent freezes in Oklahoma end the 
Texas panhandle were excellent for 
wheat, and in practically all sections the 
growing condition is good. age | 
continues in the upper panhandle an 
sections of northwestern Oklahoma. 


NOTES 


Claude Holder has opened a flour and 
feed store at Marshall, Ark. Another 
store of the same kind has been estab- 
lished at Walnut Ridge by the W. R. 
Bench Co. 

A report from Paragould, Ark., tells 
of the destruction there recently, by a 
fire of unknown origin, of the mill and 
warehouse of the House-Jones Milling 
Co. The loss was estimated at $25,000, 
and was partially covered by insurance. 

Millers are more optimistic than for 
some months with reference to the out- 
look for business in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Alabama and other southern states. 
Communications from that territory 
forecast a healthy state of buying in 
advance of the planting season. 

A gross business in 1923 of $4,000,000 
is reported to have been done by the 
Marshall (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
which is reputed to be the largest indi- 
vidual shipper in Texas on the Texas & 
Pacific Railroad. During the year it 
handled 9,000 cars of feed, including 
grain and hay. 

The Tulsa (Okla.) Feed Co. has pur- 
chased the stock and business of the 
Triangle Feed Co., that city, and will 
enlarge its stock of flour and feed. 
About two years ago it bought the busi- 
ness at Tulsa of the Otto Weiss Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas. Sherman M. Dur- 
rett and Roy A. Hayden are the owners 
of the Tulsa Feed Co. ; 

B. F. Smith, formerly associated with 
his father in the business of. the G. B. R. 
Smith Milling Co. at Sherman, Texas, 
has resigned his position with the Celina 
(Texas) Mill & Elevator Co. to return to 
Sherman and resume his connection with 
the Smith company. He is reported to 
have sold his interest in the Celina com- 
pany to H. T. Ratcliffe and Whitley 
Smith, other stockholders. 

Early January buying of millfeeds, 
both by feeders and dealers, in Oklahoma 
and Texas, was reported exceptionally 
good, and by some millers better than 
was anticipated. Stocks were low, and 
a period of cold weather increased the 
consuming demand materially. Exclusive 
feed millers reported doing practically 
all business on a cash basis, and buyers 
readily paid the drafts, an evidence, 
millers say, of easier credits and a sur- 
plus of money among farmers. 
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Corn prices advanced about 7c during 
the first part of January, and millers 
paid 81@82c bu for mixed corn deliv- 
ered in Oklahoma City. Northern deal- 
ers were unable to fill all orders for 
Oklahoma and Texas, because northern 
storage was nearly exhausted during a 
period of bad weather when delivery 
from the farm was slow. Feed millers 
_e corn chops at $1.60@1.70 per 100 

s. 


A rapid improvement of business con- 
ditions in the West Indies was reported 
by M. T. Stark, New York exporter, who 
recently visited the Southwest. He said 
the islands were an especially inviting 
field for the American exporter. At 
Houston he was entertained by a com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce that 
included F. J. Becker, of the American 
Maid Flour Mills, and C. P. Shears, Jr., 
of the South Texas Grain Co. 


Policies of Texas millers and grain 
dealers for the year and plans for the 
Kansas City millers’ conference at the 
Millers’ National Federation nfeeting 
were discussed at a recent meeting of 
fo dealers and millers in Fort Worth. 

banquet featured the affair, with G. 
E. Blewett, of the Fort Worth Grain & 
Cotton Exchange, as toastmaster. Among 
those present were F. R. Becker, Ameri- 
can Maid Flour Mills, Houston; F, L. 
Honea, Morton Milling Co., Dallas; H. 
O. Stover, Waco (Texas) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co; Joseph Kell, Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co., Wichita Falls; Key Kim- 
ball, Kimball Milling Co., Sherman, and 
C. E. Munn, sales manager Southwest 
Wheat Growers, Associated, Enid, Okla. 


COLORADO 


There was a substantial improvement 
in demand for flour in this territory dur- 
ing the seven days ending Jan. 9, with 
an increase in the volume of shipping 
directions received on old contracts and 
a goodly quantity of new bookings. Some 
of the mills are considering an increase 
in operating time if the present run of 
orders keeps up. Practically all of the 
new business booked recently is for the 
protection of customers’ normal require~ 
ments, as old contracts have been fairly 
well cleaned up and buyers’ stocks were 
allowed to get low for inventory time. 
Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best pat- 
ent $5.85@5.95 bbl, standard patent $5.10 
@5.20, self-rising flour $6.10@6.20, all 
in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 60 days’ ship- 
ment. 

Millfeed is in very good demand at 
$28 ton, f.o.b., Denver and Colorado com- 
mon points. White bran 10c per 100 lbs 
more. Millfeed prices have held up re- 
markably well during all of this milling 
year, although the trade has been look- 
ing for lower values. 


NOTES 


R. G. Breckenridge, manager Pueblo 
(Colo.) Flour Mills, recently called on 
the trade in Denver. 


Fred Davis, manager Yuma (Colo.) 
Farmers’ Milling & Mercantile Co., was 
a recent visitor in Denver, 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
governors of the Colorado Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation the date for the second annual 
conyention was set for April 1-2 at the 
Albany Hotel, Denver. 


Robert M. Peek, Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana representative for the Hungarian 
Flour Mills, Denver, spent Jan. 4-6 at 
headquarters. W. P. Craig, Mississippi 
representative for the same mill, was in 
Denver Jan. 9. Both report business 
conditions improving in the South, and 
look for a good flour business in that 
territory during the present year. 





Esthonia—Crops 
Grain crops of Esthonia, by calendar years, 
as reported by the United States consul at 
Reval, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Flaxs’d 
- 6,863 8 eee 


ter ‘ ’ 4,831 9,800 
19323..... 500 5,797 6,670 10,0567 sae 
1981..... 427 5,908 4,690 8,840 291 
1920..... 274 3,823 2,615 5,319 _ 187 
L080. .cee 472 5,056 4,277 7,706 242 
ee 549 6,074 5,663 = ..ee6 3658 
ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats Flaxs’d 
i eer oe or 331 399 eee 
BGEB.cocce 08 eee 331 399 eee 
| 31 353 276 353 47 
2088...006 31 351 273 351 50 
, a 33 327 259 336 30 
1986... 200- 36 363 297 eee 68 
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Flour quotations have been increased 
somewhat by most mills represented in 
this market, although several that did 
not fotlow the advance in wheat continue 
to name extremely low prices. Mills in 
general, however, seem to be striving to 
keep levels up. Buyers here in the main 
have bearish ideas, although some dur- 
ing the past few days have changed their 
opinion somewhat, and have covered their 
requirements slightly ahead. 

The flour market is very irregular. 
Some buyers refuse to take on any more 
at present, regardless of the prices quot- 
ed them, but brokers and representatives 
report fairly good-sized sales to a few 
bakers and wholesale grocers for 60- to 
90-day delivery. Most of the business 
passing is in spring wheat flour, as there 
have been complaints as to the quality 
of hard winters, and for the present they 
are in very quiet demand. There has 
been a decided improvement in shipping 
instructions. 

Clears are a little firmer, and there is 
some demand for the better grades. Of- 
ferings are beginning to dry up, and 
some mills are reported to be sold up on 
both first and second grades. Export 
business in clears is practically at a 
standstill. Inquiries are being received 
from the United Kingdom and the Con- 
tinent, but ideas of foreigners are so 
low that mills and exporters cannot en- 
tertain the bids. 

Local mills’ output totaled 38,000 bbls. 
New business is coming in at a very sat- 
isfactory rate, many buyers covering 
their near-by requirements. 

Cracker bakers were in the market in 
a small way, but generally only took on 
enough to fill in. They are inquiring 
quite freely, but their price ideas are 
far below those of the mills. Sales were 
mainly in single car lots, but dealers look 
for a good business by the end of Janu- 
ary. 

Rye flour prices have been advanced 
considerably, and there was some buying 
just before the advance. Shipping in- 
structions continue to come in satisfac- 
torily. The local production totaled 
9,500 bbls, the same as during the pre- 
ceding week. White is quoted at #@ 
4.40 bbl, medium $3.85@4.10, and dark 
$3.30@3.60. 

There has been no improvement in the 
demand for semolinas. Buyers hold the 
opinion that prices are too high, and 
point to the fact that, whereas cash 
wheat prices are ny $c bu higher than 
a year ago, mills are holding semolinas at 
$1 higher than last year. Macaroni man- 
ufacturers are ordering out flour against 
old and low-priced contracts quite free- 
ly. No. 2 semolina is quoted at $6@6.30 
bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $5.75@6.05; 
fancy durum patent, $5.60@5.90. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6@6.50 bbl, 
standard patent $5.60@6.20, first clear 
$4.50@5.15, second clear $3.20@3.75; hard 
winter short patent $5.60@6.20, 95 per 
cent patent $4.85@5.40, straight $4.60@ 
5.10, first clear $425@4.75; soft winter 
short patent $5@5.40, standard patent 
$4.75@5.10, straight $4.50@4.80, first 
clear $4.30@4.60. . 


MILLFEED 


The demand which sprang up a week 
ago has practically disappeared, and the 
trade here reports very little interest in 
offerings. With the arrival of cold 
weather and snow, dealers had expected 
a revival of buying, but so far there has 
been very little life to the market. Coun- 
try buyers are coming into the market 


occasionally, but this demand is very ir- 
regular, Mixers are ordering out feed 
against old contracts, but are making 
few fresh purchases. Offerings of trans- 
it feed are fairly plentiful, but little is 
being offered for future delivery. 

Spring bran is quoted at $27@28 ton, 
hard winter bran $28@29, soft winter 
bran $28.50@29.50, standard middlings 
$27.50@28, flour middlings $29.50@31, 
red dog $82@35. r 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

TOM. CBD ccccsccce 40,000 38,000 90 
Previous week ..... 40,000 36,000 88 
VORP HO ccccdecces 40,000 23,000 58 
Two years ago..... 40,000 14,000 35 


CASH WHEAT 


Light receipts continue to feature the 
local market. The week’s total was 76 
cars, against 80 the previous week, and 
190 a year ago. The quality of the wheat 
coming in has been poorer of late, with 
only a small part grading choice, most 
of it being in the lower grades. As re- 
ceipts have been light, one of the local 
mills bought all the red wheat available 
from store, and another bought fair 
amounts of hard. Elevators, however, 
are inclined to hold their wheat in antici- 
pation of higher premiums on red. 

The best buyers during the week were 
local mills, shippers with outside milling 
connections. Country offerings continue 
light, but many expect to see an increase 
if premiums should work higher. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red were 
14% @2%%c over May, No. 3 red May price 
to le over; No. 1 hard May price to 2c 
over, No. 2 hard May price to 4c under, 
No. 3 hard 2@6c under; No. 1 yellow 
hard 1@2%c under, No. 2 yellow hard 
2@4c under; No. 1 dark northern 6@10c 
over, No. 2 dark 4@8c over, No, 1 north- 
ern May price to 6c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.10%@1.12 
bu, No. 2 red $1.1044@1.11%, No. 3 red 
$1.09@1.10; No. 1 hard $1.09, No. 2 hard 
$1.05@1.09, No. 3 hard $1.083@1.07; No. 1 
dark northern $1.16@1.19, No. 2 dark 
northern $1.18@1.17, No. 1 northern $1.09 
@1.15. 

Daily closing prices of May, July and 
September wheat at Chicago: 


July Sept. 
Om, Bo eeusdeuas $1.08 $1.06% $1.06% 
b> £ evenneun’ 1.08% 1.06% 1.05% 
Se B kssevenas 1.08% 1.06% 1.05% 
Pp a errr rer 1.08 % 1.06% 1.05% 
Os BD vc cventee 1.09 1.07% 1.06% 
| ere 1.09 1.07% 1.06% 


COARSE GRAINS 


Receipts of corn totaled 1,055 cars, 
compared with 870 the previous week, 
and 2,075 a year ago. Prices are higher, 
and demand was quite active, although 
at the week end buyers were inclined to 
pass up the low grade high moisture test 
corn, and holders were compelled to 
make concessions in order to move it. 
Choice dry corn held steady. Shippin 
sales totaled 410,000 bus. No. 2 mix 
was quoted at 76c bu, No. 3 mixed 73% 
@74c, No. 4 mixed 714%@72%c, No. 5 
mixed 70@71c; No. 2 yellow 76%c, No. 
3 yellow 74@75%c, No. 4 yellow 72@ 
73%s, No. 5 yellow 694%4@7l1c; No.3 white 
74144@T5c, No. 4 white 7T3@74c, No. 5 
white 70@7l1c. 

There was a fair milling and shipping 
demand for the light offerings of rye, 
but business was restricted by the limit- 
ed receipts. Prices were firm, and No. 
2 sold around 72%@73c bu. Receipts 
were 17 cars, against 12 the previous 
week, and 75 a year ago. 

LINSEED OIL MEAL 
Prices on oil meal remain steady but, 


like most other feeds, demand has slowed 
up. As stocks are reported to be light, 
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the trade looks for a decided improve- 
ment in buying shortly. Quotations are 
around $47@48 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 

Cottonseed meal also has slowed up 
considerably, but prices are being held 
at unchanged levels. Offerings are fair- 
ly free, but the trade is not disposed to 
cover its needs at present. Cottonseed 
meal is being held at $51.50 ton, f.o.b., 
Chicago, for 43 per cent. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Jan. 12, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 

oa --Shipments—, 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis..... 204 239 130 196 
Wheat, bus.... 194 611 281 325 
Corn, bus...... 1.825 4.358 1,223 2,623 
Gate, Bis... 942 1,562 908 1,846 
Rye, bus....... 31 259 87 225 
Barley, bus.... 125 258 55 79 


NEW BANK PRESIDENT 


Harry A. Wheeler has been named 
president of the Union Trust Co., Chica- 
go, succeeding F. H. Rawson, who is 
now chairman of the board. The latter, 
in announcing the change, stated: “My 
acceptance of the chairmanship in no 
way means a lessening of my close per- 
sonal connection with the bank, but rath- 
er will enable me to concentrate more 
fully on its major policies, and in addi- 
tion will give the bank the full benefit of 
Mr. Wheeler’s exceptional ability in mat- 
ters of organization and administration.” 
John S. Gleason was appointed vice pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Wheeler has been vice president 
and director for a number of years. He 
formerly was president of the following 
organizations: Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, the Commercial Club 
of Chicago, the Credit Clearing House, 
and executive committee man of the 
Chicago Plan Commission. During the 
war he served as the Illinois food admin- 
istrator, and also was chairman of the 
commission on relations between the 
United States and Uruguay. 

The Union Trust Co. has shown a re- 
markable growth and, according to a 
statement by Mr. Rawson, this business 
development may be judged by the fact 
that, without consolidation or merger, 
this bank has grown from $5,000,000 to 
more than $53,000,000 in deposits, reach- 
ing a new high mark in 1923. 


NOTES 


G. M. Ross, of the Ross Milling Co., 
Ottawa, Kansas, was a recent visitor in 
this market. 

Ashby Miller, of the Washburn-Crosb 
Co., Minneapolis, called at local head- 
quarters recently. 

Frank G. Clark, yy flour jobber, 
is on a month’s trip to his winter home 
at Titusville, Fla. 

H. W. Files, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited local head- 
quarters during the current week. 

Walter S. Johnson, of the V. Thomp- 
son Co., flour broker, Chicago, has re- 
—_ from a several weeks’ trip to the 
South. 


Jack Tod, of the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., stopped off in Chicago 
recently en route to Louisville and other 
southern points. 

A. C. Jacobs & Co., flour brokers, Chi- 
cago, have moved their offices from the 
Webster Building to 509 West Roosevelt 
Road, in the Soo Line Terminal Building. 


T. M. Chivington, secretary American 
Corn Millers’ Federation, Chicago, is 
moving his offices to room 702 Postal Tel- 
egraph Building, 332 South La Salle 
Street. 

Fred C. Ropte, now connected with 
the Mills of Albert Lea, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, om the car lot trade of Milwau- 
kee and Illinois, spent the current week 
end in Chicago. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace was 
in Chicago during the current week, and 
while here conferred with President 
Carey and other leading members of the 
Board of Trade. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, Chicago, secretary 
American Bakers’ Association, is taking 
= in the Bread Week being held at 

Angeles by the Southern California 
Bakers’ Association. 

Among out-of-town millers in this 

market during the week were K. L. 
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Burns, Globe Milling Co., Watertown, 
Wis., and C. E. Roseth, manager A er. 
deen (S. D.) Mill Co. 

C. R. Heaney, manager Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, was in this market 
most of the current week, calling on the 
trade in company with his local represep- 
tative, C. C. Clarkson. 

Charles L. Roos, president Millers’ 
National Federation, arrived in Chicago 
on Jan. 10 from an eastern trip, exject- 
ing to remain until after the Federation 
meeting in Chicago on Jan. 15. 

Herman F. Wright, Decatur, IIl., for- 
merly with the American Hominy (Co, 
and who will be associated with the new 
milling company at Evansville, nd, 
spent a few ig in this market during 
the current week. 

W. S. Johnson, president Chicago | our 
Club, has called a meeting and lunc!icon 
for Thursday, Jan. 17, at 12:30. Av ong 
matters to be discussed will be a nw::ber 
of bills introduced into Congres. in 
which the flour trade is much intere ted, 


John W. Burns, who has tendere: his 
resignation as Chicago manager of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, i. in 
Evansville, Ind., arranging for the or- 
ganization of the company which wil) op- 
erate the Akin-Erskine plant in that . ity. 


J. E. Herbert, Chicago flour merc! in- 
diser, announces that he has engaged the 
services of E. Rich, who will call on the 
trade in this territory. Mr. Rich vas 
formerly with the Cleveland Milling .‘o., 
and more recently with the Fleischm nn 
Co. 

A. W. Mears, president National | -d- 
erated Flour Clubs, has appointed Wa ‘er 
S. Johnson, president of the Chic go 
Flour Club, as a member of the telephone 
and telegraph committee to fill a \a- 
cancy caused by the death of C. E. C if- 
ton, Baltimore. 


A. L. Jacobson, sales manager Ark in- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co., was in ( hi- 
cago several days recently calling on ‘he 
trade. He left on a trip to the cent:al 
states, and expects to be present at ‘he 
meeting of the Indiana Bakers’ Assoc a- 
tion at Indianapolis, Jan. 16-17. 





MILWAUKEE 


Mills still find it difficult to effect avy 
substantial increase in the volume »f 
business on their books. The firmer toiiec 
of prices since Jan. 1_ is discounted ‘\y 
buyers, who believe it is temporary aid 
brought about by the shrinkage of tie 
movement of grain under seasonalec 
weather limitations. 

Flour trade in the week ending Ja». 
12 represented a slight improvement ovr 
the previous week, but active demai d 
was still lacking. Business was almost 
entirely of a consumptive character, aid 
sales were limited to small lots wanted 
for prompt oe. Buyers backed 
away from anything offered beyond 6'- 
day shipment. 

Mills continue to receive a modera‘c 
number of bids for lots up to 1,000 bb's 
for shipment spread over 30 to 60 day;, 
but these almost invariably are below 
the limits which mills have fixed as t!c 
absolute minimum they can accept f 
they are to operate on a profitable basi:. 
The regularity with which such bidde:s 
are rebuffed indicates that there exis s 
an agreeable consciousness among mille's 
regarding due respect for qned busine s 
principles. 

Demand for bakers patent improve | 
perhaps more than for family flour. 
small advance in wheat prices kept flou- 
re ee firm, with some quoting 10@15.: 

bl higher, this affecting the inside o 
the range most. At the close, on Jar 
12, fancy city brands of hard sprin; 
wheat patent were quoted at $6.30@6.7. 
bbl, standard patent at $6.05@6.35, an 
straight at $5.80@6.20, in 98-Ib cottons. 

Price ideas respecting clear flour hav: 
softened somewhat as the result of th 
declining interest of customers and th: 
corresponding relief of pressure on mills 
While little is being offered, there is nov 
lacking the insistent call for the choic: 

ualities of clear that featured trade i: 

ecember. Locally, about all the clea: 
flour being made is absorbed by old or 
ders and standing requests of establishe: 
trade. Second clear is dull and price: 
are weak. At the close, on Jan. 12. 
fancy clear was quoted at $5@5.25 bbl, 
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first clear at $4.85@5.15, and second 
clear at $3.80@4.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

Local mills are hoo | firmly to pre- 
vious prices established for Kansas pat- 
ent, due to the strength shown by the 
wheat market. There is fair inquiry and 
a moderate demand, but buyers deem 
prices out of line. Business, therefore, 
is limited to relatively small orders of a 
consumptive character, and little if any 
forward business has been entered on 
mill books since Jan. 1. At the close, 
on Jan. 12, fancy brands of Kansas fam- 
ily patent were quoted at $6.45@6.65 bbl, 
standard patent at $6@6.40, straight at 
25.65@6, and first clear at $4.50@4.90, 
cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Quiput of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
orted to The Northwestern Miller, 


in 98-!b 


iS I 


ith comparisons: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
00sesnean 12,000 3,50 29 
i week 12,000 3,500 29 
t P cosseeues 16,000 4,500 28 
Tw TS @BO..... S800 =—« eves ~— 
r irs ago 24,000 2,000 9 
Fo S AGO..+.. 24,000 16,900 70 
Five 17S AGO..++- 18,000 2,800 15 

RYE FLOUR 


Trade in rye flour has not been at- 
tended by any excitement, although it is 
said that a few sales have been made on 
the strength of the steadily improving 
market. In the main, however, 


cash ry¢ 


rye mills are not booking business as 
rapidly as they are working down un- 
filled orders. All mills are busy, havin 


still to fill directions on the substanti 
volume that was booked during the lat- 
ter part of November and throughout 
December. Some of this was on export 
iccount and absorbs the lower grades, 
which might otherwise move slowly. 

The narrow spread in rye flour prices 
remains in effect, and the whole struc- 
ture is elevated about 5@10c in view of 
the improvement in the grain price. At 
the close, on Jan. 12, pure white was 
quoted at $4.05@4.15 bbl, straight at 
$3.95@ 4.05, and pure dark at $3.65@3.85, 


in 98-!b cottons. 


MILLFEED 
While there is a fair demand for mill- 
feed, 't is hardly of the volume that had 
heen expected to develop with cold 
weather. Climatic conditions, while still 
remained in an acute stage only 
brief time. It was recognized that 
protracted cold wave would serve 


sevel 
fora 
only ; 


to bring about a definite revival, so that 
it is not wholly surprising that the call 
for millfeed is not more insistent. 

ven consumptive demand seems to be 
considerably below a normal average, and 


opinion is expressed that this reflects 
the strenuous efforts being made, par- 
ticularly by dairymen and farmers, to 
use substitutes wherever possible to com- 
hat the stress of high millfeed prices. 
This is true in Wisconsin, and doubtless 
elsewhere. Farmers are feeding grain 
instead of offals, deeming it econom 
over selling the grain and buying b 
the feed under the peculiar price situa- 
tion now existing. 

Although firmly held, millfeed prices 
are no higher, and are largely nominal. 
About the only change is an advance of 
50c@$1 in red dog. Rye and hominy 
feeds are nominally higher. Mills quote 
standard bran at @28 ton, winter 
bran $27.50@28.50, standard fine mid- 
dlings $26.50@27, flour middlings $28@ 
29, red dog $31.50@83, hominy feed $34, 
rye feed $22@23, reground oat feed $13 
@ 13.50, old process oil meal $47@48, cot- 
tonseed meal $46@53, and gluten feed 
9.40, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


CORN GOODS 


Domestic trade in corn cereals has im- 
proved slightly, probably under the stress 
of the condition ca’ by the lack of 
buying for several months past. A little 
export business also has been worked. 
Demand, however, is far below normal, 
and the business being transacted re- 
quires such close limits that it is hardly 
satisfactory. The price of corn is too 
gh to give any freedom to the demand 
for the products of the grain, which 
necessarily command a correspondingly 
high price. 
he unfavorable exchange situation 
has seriously limited export trade, and 
about the only fore usiness is with 
Great Britain. The fall of the franc to 
the lowest point on record merely sus- 
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tained the vacuum in trade with France. 
Corn mills are still operating 24 hours 
a day, but they are abreast of orders. 
For a time weather conditions affected 
traffic to a point that threatened cur- 
tailment of output, but this has been 
overcome. 

Prices remain almost entirely nominal 
and unchanged. At the close, on Jan. 
12, corn flour was quoted at $1.95@2.05, 
corn meal at $1.90@2, and corn grits 
at $1.95@2.05, in 100-lb sacks, at the mill. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis... 33,640 17,600 14,170 47,070 
Wheat, bus.. 36,400 98,600 49,475 73,450 
Corn, bus.... 224,960 532,800 313,800 633.796 
Oats, bus.... 217,800 461,070 253,075 454,040 
Barley, bus.. 115,340 164,320 64.560 87,040 
Rye, bus..... 22,640 108,955 15,100 189,520 
Feed, tons... 630 456 7,709 10,972 

CASH GRAIN 


Wheat closed 1@4c higher, outside for 
red winter. Receipts, 26 cars; previous 


Removing Accumulations of Dirt by 
North W 


week, 26; last year, 84. Offerings very 
a and demand good, milling and ship- 
ping. Basis on hard winter firm; on 
spring and soft winter 1@2c higher. No. 
1 dark Dakota northern clo at $1.18 
@1.22, No. 2 $1.16@1.20, No. 3 $1.14@ 
1.18; No. 1 hard winter $1.10@1.13, No. 
2 $1.08@1.12, No. 3 $1.04@1.07; No. 1 
red winter $1.12@1.13, No. 2 $1.11@1.12, 
No. 3 $1.06@1.10; No. 1 mixed $1.06@ 
1.14, No. 2 $1.05@1.12, No. 3 $1.08@1.10. 

Rye closed 1@1%%c higher. Receipts, 
16 cars; previous week, 8; last year, 
76. Good demand, with scant offerings, 
deliveries being checked by severe wea 
er. Basis improved, No. 2 ranging 2@ 
2¥44c under May price. No. 1 closed at 
73@734%,c; No. 2, 12%@73%c; No. 3, 
714, @724%4c; No. 4, 67@70c. 

Corn closed %@lc higher. Receipts, 
152 cars; previous week, 139; last year, 
358. White in strong demand, with yel- 
low and mixed in limited su ply and 
easily absorbed, and basis steadily main- 
tained. No. 3 white ranged 144@2c un- 
der May price, yellow 3@3%c under, 
and mixed 83@38%c under. No. 3 white 
closed at 75% @764,c; No. 3 yellow, 74% 
@75c; No. 3 mixed, 7444 @75c. 

Oats closed %c higher. Receipts, 99 
cars; previous week, 74; last year, 208. 
Supplies wanted by cereal mills and ship- 
pers. Scant offerings continue. Feed 
trade active. Basis steady to firm. No. 
3 white closed at 46144,@46%c. 

Barley closed 3@4c higher. Receipts, 
74 cars; previous week, $8; last year, 





113. Small offerings pressed values 
sharply upward, demand being good for 
all descriptions. Choice to fancy, 46@ 


48-lb test, quotable at 79@80c; fair to 
good, 48@45-lb test, 66@79c; light 
weight, 38@42-lb test, 60@72c; feed, 58 
@62c. Iowa was quoted at 62@80c, as 
to quality; Wisconsin, 65@80c; Minne- 
sota, 62@80c; Dakota, 60@75c. 


NOTES 


Receipts of flour at Milwaukee in 1923 
totaled 1,848,060 bbls, compared with 2,- 
589,000 in 1922; shipments were 2,388,350 
bbls, compared with 2,221,000, 

Directors of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce telegraphed an urgent ap- 
peal to the House ways and means com- 
mittee on Jan. 7 to adopt the Mellon tax 
reduction programme, 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed in behalf of the Albany (Wis.) 
Fuel & Feed Co. The capital stock is 
$50,000, and the principals are Alfred 


the New Vacuum Cleaning System in the 
estern Elevator, Chicago 


T, Flint, A. V. Rydell and Arnold R. 
Petersen. 

Julius H. Barnes, of Duluth, president 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, has tentatively accepted the invi- 
tation of the Madison (Wis.) Association 
of Commerce to address its annual meet- 
ing and banquet early in March. 

R. E. Davis, of the Park County Mill- 
ing Co., Livingston, Mont., spent several 
days in the Milwaukee market with a 
view of establishing the Gateway brand 
of hard spring wheat flour in this terri- 
a He also visited the Detroit mar- 

et. 


Governor Blaine, of Wisconsin, has re- 
appointed E. W. Fiedler, of Superior, a 
member of the Wisconsin Grain and 
Warehouse Commission for the three- 
year term ending Feb. 1, 1927. He is in 
special charge of receipts from North 
Dakota. 

John Donahue, foreman of the flour 
mill department of the former E. P. Al- 
lis Co., Milwaukee, for a A years, 
died Jan. 8 at the age of 79. He retired 
five years ago, after more than 50 years 
of service to the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
and its predecessors. 

Fred W. Storck, 134644 Sixteenth 
Street, Milwaukee, who recently an- 
nounced his intention to engage in the 
manufacture of macaroni, spaghetti, 
etc., has incorporated the business as the 
Fred W. Storck Co., with a capital of 
$10,000. A factory has been opened in 
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the Manufacturers’ Home Building, 62 
L, E. Meyer. 


Mason 


1922-23. 

1921-22. 

1920-21.. 
1919-20.. 
1918-19.. 
1917-18.. 
1916-17.. 
1915-16.. 
1914-15.. 
1913-14.. 
1912-13.. 
1911-12.. 
1910-11.. 


1923-24 


1917-18.... 
1915-16... 


1911-12.... 
1910-11.... 


Street. 





New Zealand—Crops 
Grain crops of New Zealand, as reported 

by the Dominion Government Statistician, 

by crop years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Barley Corn 
8,416 610 eee 
10,565 1,152 488 
6,872 1,653 501 
4,560 850 406 
6,568 733 415 
7,022 587 379 
5,243 783 283 
7,332 846 351 
6,854 616 284 
6,397 1,244 317 
5,343 1,421 229 
7,490 1,294 287 
8,551 956 588 
ACRES (000'°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Corn 
276 18 on 
cove S68 33 11 
220 47 12 
193 23 9 
208 19 10 
281 19 8 
219 30 6 
329 30 8 
230 18 5 
167 32 6 
190 37 5 
216 32 6 
322 33 13 
Switzerland—Crops 


Oats 
5,709 
8,441 
6,531 
8,710 
6,885 
5,099 
6,541 
7,894 
11,797 
15,206 
14,012 
20,282 
10,438 


Oats 
385 
144 
171 
148 
180 
173 
156 
177 
213 
288 
362 
387 
404 
303 


Grain crops of Switzerland, as reported by 
the International Institute of Agriculture, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1923... 
1922... 
1921... 
1920... 
1919... 
1918... 
1917... 
1916... 
1915... 
1914... 


Wheat Oats 
6,453 3,059 
2,363 2,466 
3,574 8,038 
3,584 38,118 
$3,624 2,811 
7,906 6,188 
4,556 4,602 
3,821 6,745 
3,957 6,608 
8,278 6,181 
3,546 6,188 
$,178 4,017 
8,524 4,850 


Barley 
570 
491 
553 
514 
625 


1,828 


ACRBDS (000'S OMITTED) 





os eae 5 16 
+ a. 61 16 48 
-» 110 62 16 49 
+. sae 56 18 52 
-- 180 67 18 55 
-» 208 86 22 49 
-» 189 70 19 55 
-» 124 103 18 71 
oe Bae 92 16 66 
-» 108 83 15 61 
<« 2 81 13 60 
-- 102 82 12 61 
Uruguay—Crops 


Corn 
185 
218 


279 
287 


Corn 


CCC COR IIA Om 


Grain crops of Uruguay, as reported by the 





Anuario de Estadistica Agricola, by crop 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Flax- 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley’ seed 
1922-28. 3,674 ..... 1,722 
1921-22. 9,944 ..... 2,069 42 519 
1920-21, 7,768 4,722 1,989 169 §1,056 
1919-20. 5,948 2,784 1,479 76 932 
1918-19. 6,890 6,574 1,288 72 498 
1917-18 13,060 7,626 8,697 108 833 
1916-17. 5,3 816 1,926 110 122 
1915-16. 9,867 4,604 2,283 116 391 
1914-16. 3,696 11,382 933 40 588 
1913-14. 6,887 7,14 1,860 166 963 
1912-13. 6,461 6,343 872 38 «1,302 
1911-12. 8,757 7,963 1,826 84 879 
1910-11. 6,972 8,643 690 25 660 
ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
. Flax- 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley seed 
1922-23... 493 eee 7 2 44 
1921-22.. 812 ooo 107 3 61 
1920-21.. 700 494 76 11 81 
1919-20.. 680 eee 81 b 83 
1918-19... 840 496 85 5 61 
1917-18... 976 590 165 6 36 
1916-17.. 780 627 142 13 36 
1915-16.. 960 697 106 10 44 
1914-16.. 783 787 82 6 101 
1913-14.. 911 692 97 14 128 
1912-13.. 816 629 50 3 141 
1911-12.. 799 691 86 6 143 
1910-11.. 637 488 29 2 96 
Algeria—Crops 


Grain crops of Algeria, as reported by the 
Statistique Générale de l’Algérie, by calen- 
dar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn 
cove Sapeas 46,527 rae 
--e» 18,288 19,805 276 
+++ 88,764 47,996 354 
ver »798 9,425 253 
..++ 26,659 33,667 236 
«+++ 49,774 60,742 coe 

--- 28,161 28,529 302 
+++ 29,161 36,969 eoe 
-ee+ 34,6564 39,866 see 
-++ 38,241 39,041 465 
--++ 37,661 62,899 955 
-++ 27,172 32,887 374 
..» 39,376 48,708 652 
ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Corn 
veatt 3,049 2,827 eee 
hab ase 3,103 2,868 19 

-+++ 2,816 2,621 24 
sos¥y 3,096 2,444 22 
«+++ 2,800 2,639 15 
+e» 8,186 2,794 an 
«++. 8,222 2,839 20 
+--+ 8,372 3,009 ee 
erry 3,209 2,703 ee 
«e+ 8,633 3,327 32 
---+ 8,580 3,386 33 
coos 8,616 3,430 31 
«eee 8,487 3,419 36 


Oats 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Lonpon, Ena., Dec. 26, 1923 








Owing to the fact that Christmas Day 
fell on a Tuesday, the London Corn Ex- 
change decided to close the market on 
Dec. 24, 25 and 26. ‘Trading virtually 
ceased on Friday, Dec. 21, so that there 
is little to record in the way of flour 
transactions. 

Some of those who use the exchange 
wished to show their appreciation of the 
extra holiday, and sent an open letter 
to trade papers to the effect that they 
proposed to hold a football match on 
the exchange. This news had a curious 
reaction upon the directors and secretary 
of the exchange, who invited certain out- 
siders to view the entertainment. These 
gentlemen, consisting of three police in- 
spectors and seven police officers, ap- 
peared on Friday afternoon, dressed in 
their best, but with overcoats, as the 
market is a cold place in which to stand 
about. 

At 2 o'clock the proceedings began 
with the explosion of some crackers, a 
bomb, more crackers, and more bombs, 
and with a display of paper streamers. 
About 3 o’clock the football was kicked 
off, and the game started furiously, much 
valiant play ensuing. One stalwart 
scored against the ceiling, which lost 
some plaster. 

When football palled, the spirit of rev- 
elry exerted itself in other channels. 
Some of the more cautious merchants 
had placed their samples of grain and 
flour under lock and key, but enough 
were left for the frivolity next in order. 
Certain merchants appear to have pro- 
vided flour samples in paper bags. The 
revelers, with snow falling outside, seized 
upon the nearest substitute for snowball- 
ing, and a battle of flours ensued. At 4 
o'clock the crowd trooped away for a 
necessary clean-up; as Pepys would say, 
“and so home.” 


FRENCH FINANCES 


Prominent financiers and economists, 
in addresses and speeches during the past 
few months, have constantly spoken of 
the importance for any country that 
wishes to meet its obligations, not only 
to the outer world but also to its own 
nationals, of first balancing its budget. 
Furthermore, it has been pointed out 
that any policy of inflation, whether de- 
liberately or inadvertently carried out, 
must be bad for the country itself and 
also for the people who live therein, for 
inflation automatically raises the cost of 
living, yet wages do not advance corre- 
spondingly, but tend to drag far behind, 
causing discontent to follow. 

Many people may have listened to and 
appreciated what was said, but to such 
a large majority the experience of Ger- 
many has gone so far that the object 
lesson of the landslide in currency has 
been lost and is almost forgotten. It 
has, however, been common knowledge for 
some considerable time that France has 
not balanced her budget on a sound basis 
and has made no attempt to pay debts 
incurred during the World War. Yet 
France can make loans to other conti- 
nental nationals, not to enable them to 
establish manufactures and become pro- 


ducers, for their own betterment in the 
commercial comity of nations, but to 
maintain armed forces in the field for 
purposes of aggression, in an area of 
Europe where peace is the one great es- 
sential need. The loans are not cash, 
but take the form of arms and munitions 
of war, supplied by French factories, 
which are thus kept busy. 

Today it seems almost as if there had 
appeared “the writing on the wall” for 
France. French government servants 
ask for an increase in their bonus, owing 
to the increased cost of living, and the 
recent demonstrations of the Paris police 
and other public servants have given the 
radical socialist party an opportunity, in 
view of the approaching general elec- 
tions, to make capital out of the embar- 
rassment thus caused to the government. 
The increase asked for in the bonus in 
respect to the high cost of living is from 
720 francs a year to 1,800 francs, and in 
discussions in the Chamber of Deputies 
these claims of public servants have been 
pressed vigorously by all opponents of 
the government. 

The minister of finance was obliged to 
point out that there were 711,800 public 
officials and 400,000 men employed on 
the state railways, and that if their 
bonuses were increased to the amount 
asked for, it would cost the state 1,160,- 
000,000 francs a year. Moreover, if this 
increase were granted to public officials 
in the communes and departments it 
could not be refused to war victims, and 
in consequence the balance of the budget 
would be destroyed. 

Nevertheless the vote went against the 
government. M. Poincare, able man as 
he undoubtedly is, has had to meet the 
French Chamber, and while the adverse 
vote was not eventually taken as a vote 
of no confidence, yet the situation was 
delicate in the extreme. Adroitness in 
dealing with the matter has .smoothed 
out some of the creases, but the question 
is, Are they smoothed out permanently? 

Meantime the franc took a dip down- 
ward on Dec. 21. On the following day 
it was reported that French exchange 
had reached a new low record, brought 
about by the selling of French francs by 
the French. Many in other countries 
realized, and recent events have com- 
bined to bring home to the French pub- 
lic the many and growing difficulties of 
finance. The debate in the French 
Chamber with reference to an increase 
in bonuses to civil servants has empha- 
sized the increase in prices which has 
been going on during the past year, .and 
which is the inevitable outcome of con- 
tinuous state borrowing. 

Another bit of enlightenment is gleaned 
from the arrangement of the govern- 
ment with the Bank of France. Ad- 
vances made to the state by the bank 
should at the end of the year be re- 
duced 2,000,000,000 francs, but instead 
of this the reduction will only be 800,- 
000,000, which is 40 per cent of the agreed 
amount. Up to today it is reported that 
advances made by the bank total 93,- 
100,000,000 francs. Last year the debt 
was not reduced as anticipated, only 
1,000,000,000 francs being repaid instead 
of 2,000,000,000. From this it is evident 
that the French government, in spite of 
the higher rate of interest offered, has 
been unable to raise enough by public 
loan to reduce the debt to the bank as 
had been arranged. 

A study of the French budget position 
for 1924 shows, according to the Times, 
that a balance will not be struck with- 
out drastic economies or increased taxa- 
tion, unless, of course, another big loan 
is resorted to. But the latter course, 
since it adds to the cost of the debt 
charge, would only postpone the day 
when France must determine to balance 


her budget completely, however painful 
the process may be. 
AIR SERVICE TO IRELAND 

Arrangements are being made _ to 
establish an air service between Man- 
chester and Belfast early in 1924. The 
difficulty so far has been to find a suit- 
able landing place in the vicinity of Bel- 
fast, but it is believed that this has now 
been overcome and that the new Mus- 
grave Park, Lisburn Road, is the chosen 
ground. 

A representative of the British air 
ministry recently travelled by air from 
Belfast to Manchester in 45 minutes, and 
from Manchester to London in one hour 
and 12 minutes, making the total time 
in the air from Belfast to London only 
two hours 57 minutes. By train and 
boat the journey from London to Bel- 
fast and vice versa occupies 13% hours, 
so a great saving in time will be effected 
in travelling by air. 

In the event of the service proving a 
success it is understood that the postal 
authorities will utilize it for important 
mails. The mayor of Belfast is in large 
measure responsible for promoting the 
scheme, and the Belfast Chamber of 
Commerce is arranging to give a guar- 
anty of six months’ traffic. 


FLOODS IN FRANCE 
A serious flood exists in France, 
through excessive rains and melting 
snow. Some of the rivers have burst 
their banks and vast stretches of meadow 
land in various districts are under water. 
The Seine is also steadily rising, and 
already some of the lower quays in 
Paris are submerged. 


LIVERPOOL 


Trading has been very quiet, owing to 
the Christmas holidays, when the market 
was closed for two and a half days. 
Nevertheless, nobody seemed to worry. 
There has been little trading in Liver- 
pool graded wheat futures, which are 
unchanged to slightly up from the pre- 
vious week, being quoted for March at 
8s 814d and for May at 8s 6%d. There 
has not been much inquiry for forward 
shipment for either American or Plate 
wheat. 


IMPORTED FLOURS 


Flour importers here generally fill all 
their requirements for the Christmas 
season about a week or fortnight in ad- 
vance. In consequence, trade has been 
very slow. With Canadian sellers, how- 
ever, coming more into line, the outlook 
is improving. A slight trade has taken 
place in Australian patents on spot at 
about 33s 6d, but very little has been 
done for shipment. 


HOME MILLED FLOURS 


Home millers are in the same position 
as importers, and report a quiet week. 
The prices they now get for their bakers 
flours are rather more uniform, and not 
much under 34s, ex-mill, is now taken for 
this grade. Prices are abeut as follows: 
patents 37s, ‘straight run 35s 6d@3é6s, 
and bakers 34s. 


LOW GRADES 


Here and there a small trade has taken 
place in feeding flours, Plate being sold 
at £9 5s, c.i.f., for January seaboard, 
while some very nice home milled low 
grade has been sold at around £9 10s@ 
£10 on spot. 

FEED 

The ministry of health has been deal- 
ing very drastically with the outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease, and all animals 
that are suspected are immediately de- 
stroyed. This has caused a big outcry 


among the farmers, who contend that 
they are able to give their herds scien- 
tific treatment. The effect of this 
scourge on the feeding trade has jeen 
very unfortunate, and little business has 
taken place. American cakes are puch 
easier and can be had on spot at {£11 
10s, ex-store; for shipment, busines. at 
£10 10s, c.i.f., has been done. 


IRELAND 


Quotations for flour took a suc len 
downward turn during Christmas w:ck. 
Bakers and importers were surpri ed, 
having concluded that there would be 
very little business done until Janu. ry, 
and that for the first part of the ew 
year it might be difficult to buy ‘or 
immediate shipment. The drop in pice 
will entail a loss to those who bough! a 
few lots a week or 10 days ago for e: ‘ly 
January shipment. 

Generally, however, as far as the no:th 
of Ireland is concerned, the trade has no 
large commitments. In Dublin and the 
south the position is even better, in o- 
much that a lot of flour held up by ‘he 
strike for months has lately all been 
delivered, and bakers and merchants hive 
not been in shape for buying ahead. 

There is evidence that the strike in 
Dublin and the south gave English mi |I- 
ers a great chance with their strong 
flour, the easy deliveries being ve-y 
tempting, and importers will have io 
fight hard when their present stocks are 
exhausted to get users in general in‘o 
the mood again for buying flour ahea |, 
to be taken as it arrives. 


IMPORTED FLOURS 


Quotations for very finest short Mani- 
toba patents declined to 35s 6d, net, 
c.if., Belfast, and 35s 9d, Dublin, for 
early January seaboard. Other short 
patents were offered at 35s@35s 3d, net, 
c.i.f., and bids were even pressed for at 
a shade less. The margin between short 
and export patents is now about 3s per 
sack. It was possible to buy one of the 
finest export patents at 32s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 32s 9d, Dublin, under mill:’ 
brands, and there were others that could 
have been worked at 31s 9d@32s, bu! 
trade is dull and still lower prices ar 
anticipated, 

Minneapolis flours were not freely of 
fered, quotations being as high as 36s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 36s 3d, Dublin. 
but one particular brand could have beer: 
worked at Is@Is 6d less at either por! 
for January seaboard shipment. Ameri 
can soft winters are still completely ou 
of line. Some a ey patents on spo 
are offered at equal to about 33s@33s 6d. 
net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, but mills’ 
quotations for shipment are around 36s 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, for some of the well- 
known fine grades. 

Pacific Coast soft flours have been of- 
fered around 32s 6d@33s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast ‘or Dublin, on passage or for 
shipment, but are not attracting any at- 
tention. 

Australian flours are being offered on 
spot at equal to about 32s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin. Stocks of this flour 
are being worked down, and no effort is 
made to replenish them. Direct offers 
are in the neighborhood of 31s 6d, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 32s, Dublin, for Janu- 
ary shipment. 

The report has been circulated that 
after March 1 there will be a consid- 
erable advance in freights, and if prices 
keep easy in January it is expected a 
fair business will be done in strong 
flours. Spot prices have not shown much 
change, owing to stocks not being excep- 
tionally large. Importers are not in- 
clined to accept the present shipment 
prices, believing that there will be a bet- 
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ter demand for spot flour when the holi- 
day season is over. 
HOME MILLED FLOURS 


Home millers are keeping up their de- 
liveries, although new business is very 
dificult at present. Ordinary patents 
could be secured at equal to 33s, net, 
cif. Belfast and Dublin, for prompt 
and near delivery, and concessions would 
be made. 

OATMEAL 

Home made flake is quoted at 46s per 
980) Ibs, net, ¢.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, ac- 
cording to quality and package. Offers 
for Canadian flake are 39s, net, c.i.f., but 
this price is unobtainable, despite the 
fact that the quality is good. 

\merican quotations run 39@40s for 
the best brands of rolled oats, but there 
are varieties quoted at 6d less. Business 
is not possible for shipment at present, 
as merchants have a fair amount bought 
‘iend, in some cases well into the new 
\ at 38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. 

“ome attempts have been made to do 
vusiness in pinhead and medium oatmeal, 
| ihe prices asked militate against 
trading in this grade. For best qualities, 
in come instances, as high as 40s, net, 
cif, Belfast or Dublin, is being asked, 
and even for medium meal a similar fig- 
ure pas been quoted. Buyers will not 
pay ‘vese prices for January seaboard 
ship: cnt when home made can be ob- 
taine:t tor about Is per sack more, with 
immu late delivery. 


FEED 


Mil offals are in good demand and a 
shad: dearer. Best broad white fancy 
bran ‘s still only available in limited 
quar.‘ties at £11 10s per ton, and local 
mil have no difficulty in getting £9 
l0s( 210 for the best quality they make. 
Sma!: red even commands £9, but no 
dou! in the latter case the value is fic- 
titi as there have been fairly large 
direc! importations of Plate bran and 
pollucds which are not a very salable 
commodity in the Irish market, no mat- 
ter how cheap. 

Demand for feedingstuffs is active. 
Indizn meal prices range from about 
£10 per ton in Belfast to £10 10s in Dub- 
lin and £11 in the west and other coun- 
try ports. Flaked corn is worth about 
30s per ton more, and demand is ex- 
trencly strong. Linseed cakes have been 
very firm on spot, and shipment prices 
are reasonable at about £11 10s per ton, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for Janu- 
ary-February-March shipment, yet im- 
porters are able to get 10s per ton more 
for spot stuff. 

There is nothing doing forward, but 
spot demand remains good. Cotton cakes 
are very firm, the demand being met by 
home millers who, owing to lack of any 
serious competition from imported, are 
able to obtain about £14@£14 10s per 
ton, delivered. 





SICILIAN FLOUR MARKET 
Wasnineton, D. C.—The_ Sicilian 
wheat crop for 1923 was good, according 
to a consular report to the Department 
of Commerce from Palermo. The total 
vield was about 600,000 tons, which, how- 
ever, is not sufficient to supply the 
island’s population of 4,000,000. Large 
imports are made every year, but for 
1923 were somewhat less than in other 
years. The 1922 imports amounted to 
39,530 tons, of which 20,016 came from 
the United States and the balance from 
Argentina and Canada. In 1923 the 
greater quantity came from Argentina, 

with a small amount from Tunis. 

_ The flour milled in Sicily is of an in- 
ferior quality, the report says, and that 
used for confectionery and fancy baking 
is brought from the Italian mainland. 
American flour has been imported in the 
past, and although it is now imported to 
other Italian cities it has been found 
impossible to do so in Sicily. A large 
importer, the report says, who has been 
seeing samples of American flour, states 
that while he recognizes the superior 
quality of the latter over both the Si- 
cilian and Italian flour, and while the 
prices are only slightly in excess of these 
flours, yet Sicilian consumers are loath 
to pay the difference. 

_In addition, it was pointed out that the 
Sicilian flour market was practically mo- 
nopolized by a local miller who, when- 
ever any important consignments of flour 
were brought from outside, immediately 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FROM MILL TO MILLIONS 


By F. L. Clark 


Little did William Larrabee, who was 
later twice governor of Iowa, think, when 
in his young manhood he ran a flour mill 
on the Turkey River at Clermont, Iowa, 
that 70 years afterwards the weathered 
stone walls of the mill would be the home 
of a million dollar corporation and light 
up the country for 40 miles around. 

Yet that has just come to pass, and 
the mill goes right on grinding feed and 
flour just the same. 

Less than 15 years ago C. C. Miller, a 
young man of Fayette County, Iowa, had 
a vision of the part electricity was to 
play in the affairs of northeastern Iowa, 
just as William Larrabee, in his day, 
had foreseen the possibilities of milling 
on the Iowa frontier, where wheat was 
almost the only crop grown for many 
years. 

With a limited capital Mr. Miller took 
possession of the old Larrabee flouring 
mill—dam, water wheel and all—and 
started adapting it to new service as a 
hydroelectric property. 

The small plant grew, and in 1917 
properties of the value of a half million 
dollars were transferred from C. C. 
Miller & Sons to the Northeastern Iowa 
Power Co. The Miller family retained 
the controlling interest, though the name 
had been changed. 

The growth from the date of incorpo- 
ration has been more rapid than it was 
before 1917. Now it has been voted by 
the company to issue $225,000 additional 
preferred stock. This brings the capi- 
talization up to a million. The company’s 
lines radiate out from Clermont through 
northeastern Iowa, serving many towns, 
villages and farms. Much of the terri- 
tory now getting light and power from 


the old Larrabee dam site and mill, just 
by turning on switches, is the same terri- 
tory which the mill used to serve back in 
the fifties and sixties, when “all trails led 
to Larrabee’s Mill.” 





The Old Larrabee Mill and Pond at 
ermont, Iowa 








lowered the prices of his own product 
so as to stop further consignments. If 
American flour is to obtain a foothold in 
the Sicilian market, the report asserts, 
it must be consistently shipped and the 
local dealers or representatives be given 
the possibility of meeting such competi- 
tion. 

The duty on flour is 11.50 gold lire 
per 100 kilos, equal to about $2.12. In 
addition there is an octroi, or local tax, 
of 15 paper lire per 100 kilos, equal to 
about 65c. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





GRAIN ELEVATORS FOR MANCHURIA 

The South Manchuria Railway Co, is 
considering the erection of elevators at 
Dairen, Changchun, and Kaiyuan. The 
plan is to spread over a period of four 
years the outlays necessary for this pur- 
pose, commencing with the next fiscal 
year, and the sum of $1,000,000 will be 
expended. A committee has been ap- 
pointed, comprising a chairman and 10 
technical men, to consider the various 
types of installation as well as details 
in regard to operation. 





CO-OPERATION WITH CENSUS BUREAU 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, asks for prompt 
compliance of millers with the require- 
ments of the Census Bureau. He says, 
in Bulletin 308, to members: 

“We have arranged to co-operate with 
the Bureau of the Census in taking the 
census of manufactures in 1923. The 
data for the census of 1921 have been 
published, and it is important to compile 
statistics showing the condition of the 
manufactures of the country during 1923. 
We, therefore, urge our members to pre- 
pare the reports immediately upon re- 
ceipt of the schedules from the Census 
Bureau. 

“The director of the census has re- 
organized the work so as to tabulate the 
data as rapidly as the reports are re- 
ceived and to publish the statistics for 
each industry shortly after the receipt 
of the return from the last establish- 
ment. Any delay that occurs in the pub- 
lication of the figures for our industry 
will be due to our neglect in making the 
return. 

“The schedules are as brief as the 
law will permit, and the individual re- 
ports will be treated as strictly con- 


fidential. We therefore urge our mem- 
bers to give prompt attention to the 
requests of the Census Bureau, and to 
communicate with the bureau at once if 
any additional information is desired 
concerning the preparation of the re- 
turns. 

“Unless you make the report by mail 
it will be necessary fér the Census Bu- 
reau to send a special agent to your 
establishment. We hope by this co- 
operative arrangement to avoid the ex- 
pense of a personal canvass and to has- 
ten the publication of these statistics.” 





CORN MILLERS’ COMMITTEES 

Cuicaco, Inu.—According to an an- 
nouncement by T. M. Chivington, secre- 
tary American Corn Millers’ Federation, 
the following have been appointed on the 
standing committees of the federation 
for 1924: 

Finance: W. N. Adams, chairman, 
Arkadelphia (Ark.) Milling Co; General 
Asher Miner, Miner-Hillard Milling Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa; Charles A. Krause, 
Charles A, Krause Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee; E. S. Miller, Miller Cereal Mills, 
Omaha, Neb; J. F. Weinmann, J. F. 
Weinmann Milling Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

Membership: J. W. Morrison, chair- 
man, Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills; E. 
S. Miller, Miller Cereal Mills, Omaha, 
Neb; J. F. Weinmann, J. F. Weinmann 
Milling Co., Little Rock, Ark; L. R. 
Bowman, Scott County Milling Go., 
Sikeston, Mo; E. V. Mashburn, Shawnee 
(Okla.) Milling Co. 

Legislative: T. R. Hillard, chairman, 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa; Robert R. Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo; Thomas L. Moore, 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va; Carroll 
Thibault, Cunningham-Thibault Co., Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark; G. D. Simonds, National 
Oats Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Differentials: E. S. Miller, chairman, 
Miller Cereal Mills, Omaha, Neb; C. J. 
Travis, Louisville (Ky.) Milling Co; L. 
R. Bowman, Scott County Milling Co., 
Sikeston, Mo; H. H. Corman, Elevator 
Milling Co., Springfield, Ill; E. C. An- 
drews, Black & White Milling Co., East 
St. Louis, Tl. 

Service: General Asher Miner, chair- 
man, Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa; G. A. Chapman, American 
Hominy Co., Chicago; J. C. Murray, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; L. R. Bow- 
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man, Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, 
Mo; Thomas L. Moore, Dunlop Mills, 
Richmond, Va; Robert R. Clark, Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo; T. 
M. Chivington, secretary, Chicago. 

Traffic: W. N. Adams, chairman, Ark- 
adelphia (Ark.) Milling Co; L. J. Licht, 
Patent Cereals Co., Geneva, N. Y; C. J. 
Travis, Louisville (Ky.) Milling Co; H. 
H. Corman, Elevator Milling Co., Spring- 
field, Ill; J. M. Hammond, Gooch Milling 
& Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


S. O. Werner. 





ARGENTINE CROP CONDITIONS 


Buenos Arres, Arcentina, Dec. 17.— 
The department of rural economy and 
statistics has presented a report on crop 
conditions in the provinces of Santa 
Fe and Entre Rios which, freely trans- 
lated, is as follows: 

In Santa Fe, rains have prejudiced 
the quality of wheat and flaxseed, and 
have likewise had the effect of increasing 
harvest costs, but they have had no 
influence on the quantity of the yield. 
Hail has done damage in San Jose de 
la Esquina, San Urbano, Paz, Acebal, 
Santa Teresa, Landeta, Carlos Pelligrini, 
Cafiada Rosquin, Correa, Carcarand, and 
Berretta. Altogether some 12,000 hec- 
tares have been lost, of which 8,000 were 
sown to wheat. 

The yield is above normal, according 
to the reports returned by all corre- 
spondents to whom inquiries were ad- 
dressed. These reports coincide with the 
information received from the employees 
of the ministry sent out to investigate 
conditions. Corn is in good condition, 
and the area sown to this crop is ap- 
preciably greater. Some sowings are al- 
ready in flower. 

In Entre Rios, abnormal cold, constant 
and excessive rainfall and strong winds 
have beaten down a large proportion of 
the early sown wheat and flax, rendering 
cutting difficult and delaying the work- 
ing of the harvesting machines. Yields 
vary greatly, and it is noticed frequently 
that plants have withered before the 
grain had fully ripened. Late sown 
crops have given much better results, 
particularly in wheat. 

The hail which fell recently in Lucas 
Gonzdlez, Nogoyéd, Delicias, Parana, Her- 
nandez and San Benito caused only slight 
damage, although the pessimistic reports 
given out at first caused alarm by ex- 
aggerating the facts. When losses of 
50 per cent were spoken of, regard was 
had to what the agriculturists had ex- 
pected to harvest, in view of the splendid 


.state of their crops, and thus, for ex- 


ample, people who were looking for an 
extraordinary yield of, say, 1,400 kilos 
per hectare, claim that they lost 50 per 
cent because they have only harvested 
700 kilos. W. J. Lams. 





Austria and Hungary—Crops 
Grain crops of Austria-Hungary to the 
period when reports ceased on account of 
the war, and of Austria and Hungary sepa- 
rately for years for which figures are avail- 
able, by calendar years: 
AUSTRIA, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley 


Corn 
1923... 8,826 -++. 26,018 15,634 7,601 
1922... 7,418 2,688 18,317 13,689 6,599 
1921... 6,630 2,621 19,000 13,161 5,481 
1920. 5,434 2,129 16,008 10,098 4,424 
1919 5,114 2,115 13,681 9,036 3,822 
1918 5,159 2,291 12,938 10,604 4,233 
1917 5,993 2,810 10,901 10,921 3,291 
1913 10,653 3,081 32,091 23,780 8,242 


AUSTRIA, ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1922..... 380 112 657 758 310 
|) ee 378 112 662 758 266 
1930. .... 371 102 627 714 240 
1919..... 371 104 606 717 233 
2918 .0.06 400 113 651 773 327 
See 411 121 70 820 268 
| ee 486 122 856 1,006 327 

HUNGARY, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1923... 67,677 32,111 24,649 26,547 ..... 
1922... 54,730 25,148 22,170 22,268 32,493 
1921... 62,716 23,177 21,408 21,964 31,703 
1920... 38,294 20,664 22,5685 22,307 60,158 

HUNGARY, ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
BORE. 006 sess once 1,176 856 oeee 
1922. 2,865 1,340 1,130 818 ° 1,716 
1921 2,888 1,341 1,185 8856 2,167 
1920. 2,662 1,475 1,266 802 2,017 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, BUS 

(000’s omitted) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1915.. 199,200 220,600 147,550 100.286 90,857 
1914.. 153,477 215,079 225,661 119,547 128,663 
1913.. 232,193 226,492 270,834 164,529 162,602 
1912.. 257,347 224,373 231,221 170,420 149,120 
1911.. 252,675 181,701 286,758 165,971 148.589 
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DODGING ONE’S DESTINY 


Some 20 years ago the writer made a 
pilgrimage to visit the Roycroft shop 
and the Roycrofters at East Aurora, 
N. Y. At that time they were printing 
a series of mottoes, and two of them 
were carried away which appealed to 
his fancy and which he has kept to this 
day: one, “It’s a wise guy who does not 
monkey with his destiny,” and another, 
“Lift the stone and thou shalt find me, 
cleave the wood and there am I.” The 
beautiful thing about these mottoes is 
that one can read his own interpretation 
into them, and adapt them for various 
uses and needs, as will be seen from 
what follows. 

There are people in this world, prob- 
ably many of them, who will never live 
to realize their destiny, never come to 
the fruition of the powers they possess, 
and know they possess, and yet are tak- 
ing no steps to develop. There is no 
sadness and treachery in the world com- 
parable to this being false and unfaith- 
ful to a man’s true self. To the man 
himself, who is conscious of it, it is an 
unspeakable tragedy, following him 
down all the days and nights of his life 
with an insistence which will not be put 
off, perhaps finally breaking him in 
health and spirit until at last he cries 
out like the apostle, “Lord, what will ye 
have that I should do?” thereby conse- 
crating himself to a new endeavor; or 
perhaps death finally comes as a welcome 
relief and deliverance to the worn and 
baffled spirit. 

How many an unwritten and unspo- 
ken tragedy is here, and how many faces 
bear the mark of it, if one only had the 
eyes to see. It is the spirit—the restless, 
indomitable, insatiable spirit and genius 
of the man, calling to him and giving 
him no rest, following him forever down 
the labyrinthine ways of his own mind 
and soul. It makes our geniuses, and it 
makes our wrecks—the men who never 
answer to it, who never do what it is 
in them to do, the thing they were 
created to do, which they can do better 
than anybody else in the world, and 
which will not be done unless they do it. 
Nobody else can do it in just the same 
way. There are countless instances of 
it, and men frequently speak somewhat 
casually and pathetically of them. 

Why is it that men thus stand in their 
own way, do not answer to the call of 
their own distinctive genius, and thus 
stay the working out of their own des- 
tiny? Here’s a man putting in his time, 
day in and day out, adding up columns 
of figures, who perhaps should be a 
great poet, preacher or painter, an in- 
sviration to the world, slowly eating out 
the heart within him at the thing he was 
never intended to do, until at last he out- 
lives his usefulness and men _ speak 
slightingly and contemptuously of him as 
of one who is no good, with little ability 
and no ambition. 

Nature is a profligate; she sows her 
seeds with a lavish hand, that she may 
not be wanting of a harvest. “Some 
mute, inglorious Milton here may rest,” 
some hero, statesman, soldier, sage. So, 
implanted in all men as part of the uni- 
versal soul. the infinite, unrealized pos- 
sibilities of manhood, are powers which 
never see the light of day, murmuring 
and stirring in their unrevealed depths, 
calling piteously for expression, shroud- 
ing many a life with a mystical, inex- 
plicable sadness, giving color to the 
whole personality, and driving it always 


into deeper communion with itself. The 
infinite richness of nature and life is in- 
exhaustible, and every man is part and 
parcel of it, the vessel and vehicle 
through which it works and has its being. 
“Lift the stone and thou shalt find me, 
cleave the wood and there am I.” So 
near at hand is a man’s destiny, and the 
way to it. 

What has all this to do with the mill- 
ing business? A deal. Businesses, 
like men, have souls, for they are made 
of men. And back of every business is 
its destiny, the thing which it was in- 
tended to do and which it should accom- 
plish, not only materially but spiritually. 
As it is with man, so it is with business: 
its destiny can only be accomplished in 
service, in unselfish service which, after 
all, is true selfishness. There is no life, 
no emergence from the unconscious into 
the conscious and thereby the realiza- 
tion of destiny, without service, and the 
fullness of life is in the fullness of 
service. “I serve” is the noblest expres- 
sion of man. 

The milling business is a trust, a trus- 
teeship, to give the world honest flour 
and honest service that man himself may 
prosper and also in turn come to the 
realization and fulfillment of his des- 
tiny. If millers will get back to sane 
thinking about their business, and its 
moral obligations, all the troubles that 
now afflict them will disappear. 

Does this sound unduly optimistic, like 
a foolish and impractical dream? Put 
it to the test. What is the greatest 
curse of the milling industry today? 
Competition, illegitimate competition, re- 
sulting from over-capacity and over- 
production, the result of greed and the 
father of all the cther ills that afflict 
the business. What becomes of this com- 
petition, or the illegitimate part of it, 
as a result of this thesis and a return to 
sanity and the observance of the ethical 
obligations of the business? Ask your- 
self that question. It disappears. The 
motto of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, “Not for self, but for all,” is no 
fool’s motto. 





FLOUR MARKET 


Business with the mills has not shown 
any particularly marked improvement 
since Jan. 1. However, there is more 
interest and a little more buying, and 
this is held as significant. 

In this connection there is one thing 
which should not be overlooked. The 
chances are that flour stocks over the 
country are comparatively light. This 
surmise is borne out, not only by reports 
from many different localities, but by 
the experience of mills in the last two 
months of 1923, when operation was 
light, comparatively few new sales were 
made, and it was none too easy to get 
directions on flour already booked. 

Even when directions were secured, 
the flour seemed to be taken in a manner 
suggesting that it was only to meet ac- 
tual and near-by requirements. The 
trade seemed to be acting very conserva- 
tively. Hence it is felt that there short- 
ly should be, not only fresh buying, but 
the ordering out of such flour as is al- 
ready booked and unshipped. 

A few sales were made for export dur- 
ing the week ending Jan. 12, but prices 
on this business have been extremely low 
and unprofitable. Feed is showing a 
tendency to pick up, and bran is in bet- 
ter request than middlings. Early in the 
week the lowest temperatures of the win- 
ter were recorded, 12 below zero at To- 
ledo, moderating toward the end of the 
week. This change in weather may have 
a stimulating effect. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.07% 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Jan. 11. Soft winter wheat 


standard patent flour was quoted at $5@ 
5.15 bbl, local springs $6@6.05, and local 
hard winters $5.90, in .98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$30@31 ton, mixed feed $30@31, and 
middlings $30@31, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 

with a combined weekly capacity of 46,- 

000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Fam. BOB ccccvevecvcssices 23,700 51% 
Previous week .......-.+++- 22,900 50 
WH BD coccsbeccorevecees 30,500 63% 
Two years ago .....-....++. 17,300 36 
Three years ago ........+++ 22,700 47 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, with comparisons for the cor- 
responding weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 

Jan, 6-12 ...... 20 128,610 67,883 52% 
Previous week. 15 89,160 44,150 50 
Year ago ...... 25 139,710 75,129 54 
Two years ago. 26 159,750 60,442 38 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Wheat, bus.. 43,000 248,000 33,C00 141,000 
Corn, bus.... 99,000 86,000 47,000 58,000 
Oats, bus.... 31,000 33,000 21,000 15,000 


NOTES 


Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, has returned from a vacation in 
California. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, is on an extended busi- 
ness trip to eastern markets. 

The Michigan State Millers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting at 
Lansing the afternoon and evening of 
Jan. 29 and the morning of Jan. 30. 

R. W. McKinnon, New York, of 
Thompson & McKinnon, New York and 
Chicago, was in Toledo Jan. 9. He is 
on an extended trip covering the entire 
United States. 

Harry Bryant, formerly representing 
the Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., and later the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, in Ohio, is 
now in the hotel business at Bucyrus, 
Ohio. 

W. F. Farrell, sales manager Gallatin 
Valley Milling Co., Belgrade, Mont., was 
in Toledo and Detroit recently. Mr. 
Farrell is considering the making of sev- 
eral brokerage connections for this ter- 
ritory. 

G. E. Husted, after 34 years’ continu- 
ous service as freight agent for the New 
York Central Lines at Toledo, retired 
Jan, 1 at the age of 70. John C. Husted, 
of C. A. King & Co. grain, Toledo, is 
his son. 

Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association, reports, in his cir- 
cular under date of Jan. 8, that 76 Ohio 
millers reporting were paying 95c@$1.10 
bu for wagon wheat at mill door, and 
$3 of this number were paying an even 
dollar. 

The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting at the 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, 
Jan. 17-18. The Indiana Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will also meet in Indianapolis 
Jan. 16-17, with headquarters at the 
Severin Hotel. 

The Shcweim-Kingsbury Co., 7338 
Woodward Avenue, is the name of a new 
advertising agency recently started at 
Detroit, Mich. of which Gordon W. 
Kingsbury, formerly advertising man- 
ager for the Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
St. Clair, Mich., is a member. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills who were recent visitors to Toledo 
were William H. Brudi, representing the 
Goodlander Milis, Fort Scott, Kansas; 
Charles Doyle, King oe Co., Lowell, 
Mich; C. R. a “ge & Buck 
Co., Morenci, Mich; W. F. Steele, Min- 
neapolis (Minn.) Milling Co., and R. L. 
Collins, Quaker Oats Co. 

Directors of the Postum Cereal Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., have declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1 on the common 
stock, thereby increasing the annual rate 
from $3 to $4. The regular dividend of 
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$2 on the preferred was also declared. 


C. N. Chester, Jr., has been elected 
president, succeeding F. S. Small, who 
becomes chairman of the executive co:m- 
mittee. 


Jesse D. Hurlbut, of the Toledo (Ohio) 
Grain & Milling Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Toledo Produce Exchange, 
Jan. 7. Mr. Hurlbut is well and favor- 
ably known in the trade of this section. 
Other officers chosen were J. C. Husted 
first vice president, J. Wickenheiser sec- 
ond vice president, Fred Jaeger treis- 
urer, and A. Gassaway secretary. A 
dinner was given at the Toledo Club, 
following the election. 


Ray T. Miller has been appointed re- 
ceiver of the Whole Wheat Products (»., 
Cleveland, Ohio. The plant at Shel!y, 
Ohio, acquired by this company, his 
been advertised by him at receiver's sie, 
and bids will be received at the offive 
of Moore, Miller & Moore, 806 Cuy:- 
ho Building, Cleveland, until ‘(2 
o'clock, Jan. 14, 1924. Jacob Theoba'l, 
Jr., formerly of this company, is r-- 
ported to have gone into the real esta‘e 
business. 





NASHVILLE - 


Some improvement was being shown in 
demand for flour from the Southeast 
during the week ending Jan. 12, thoug): 
the aggregate volume of business con- 
tinued light. Millers are expecting mor: 
activity in purchases the latter part of 
January. The sales thus far have bee 
about the same as for the correspondin- 
period last year. A few contracts for 
lots of 1,000 to 1,500 bbls are bein; 
booked, but sales are mainly confined t 
lots of a carload or less. Shipments ar 
running about the same as production 

Little change is noted in prices, quo 
tations Jan. 12 being substantially a 
follows: best or short soft winter whea' 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $6.80@7.10; standard or regula: 
patent, $5.80@6.15; straight patent, $5.35 
@5.65; first clears, $3.90@4.50. 

Rehandlers report trade quiet, with 
prices firm, as follows: spring wheat 
first patent, 98-Ilb cottons, delivered at 
Nashville, $7@7.50; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $6@6.50. ; 

Wheat continues to show firmness, 
with moderate movement. No. 2 red, 
with bill, is quoted at $1.31@1.33 bu, 
Nashville. 

The millfeed situation is generally 
quiet, with prices steady, as follows: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $28@30, stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $31@33. 

Demand for corn meal has picked up, 
with mills booking a few contracts for 
shipment in 30 and 60 days. Prices: 
Bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.ob., 
Ohio River points, $1.90@1.95; unbolted, 
$1.85@1.90. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 29-Jan. 5.... 198,180 90,790 45.8 
Previous week ... 196,380 75,381 38.3 
Year ago ........ 194,280 97,719 50.3 
Two years ago.... 206,640 89.646 43.3 


Three years ago.. 207,540 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Jan. 12 Jan. 5 

Wiese, DOW ..0o.cavescice 49,000 . 53,000 

Wheat, BEB ..ccccsceces 425,000 420,000 

CO, WED ccwctccccvcece 132,000 125,000 

CR Dw vedn.«ccaneene 391,000 - 384,000 
NOTES 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
for the week ending Jan. 12 were 95 
cars. 


The cold wave in Tennessee, Jan. 6, 
was the severest since 1918, with tem- 
perature below zero. Wheat had been 
making rapid wth with mild weather, 
and was cut down by the hard freeze, 
but reports to the department of agri- 
culture indicate that there was no seri- 
ous 

The Dixie Mills, Clarksville, Tenn., 
have declared a 10 per cent stock divi- 
dend and a 6 per cent cash dividend. 
Additional warehouses and storage facili- 
ties were authorized. Officers elected 
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were: J. H. Winter, president; A. B. 
Cherry, vice president; Ralph L. Winter, 


secretary-treasurer. 
Joun Lerrrr. 


EVANSVILLE 

Millers report improvement in demand 
for flour in the domestic market. In- 
quiries are more numerous and prompt 
shipment on acceptances is asked. 
Movement of wheat is reported slow, not 
only from local sources, but aiso at pri- 
mary points. Flour quotations, Jan. 12, 
based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots: best patent, $6.50@6.75 bbl; first 
patent, $6.30; straights, $5@6.10; Kan- 
sas, $6.75; spring, $7; clears in jutes, 
firsts $4@4.50, seconds $3.75@4. 

Millfeed demand has taken a new 
spurt, and millers are hard pressed to 
mect it. The market is very active at 
all of the mills. Prices on Jan. 12, 
based Evansville, 100-lb sacks, carload 
lots: bran $31 ton; mixed feed, $31.50@ 
2; shorts, $82@38. 

NOTES 

fhe flour mill at Oakland City has 
heen equipped with machinery to grind 
hard wheat. 

‘Yobacco in the western Kentucky 

ick belt” is bringing top prices. At 
onc sales station good leaf hes brought 
$25 per 100 Ibs, a record figure. 

Speakers from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture are holding 
meetings with farmers in western Ken- 
tucky to discuss better agricultural 
methods and to stimulate interest in 
animal industry. 

Farmers in the lowlands of Pike 
County are disposing of their corn at 
good prices. High water in the White 
and Patoka rivers as well as in creeks 
has threatened their cribs, and has thus 
caused hasty marketing. Farmers in the 
Kvansville district are holding corn for 
wliat they believe will be a record price, 
following the example of farmers 
throughout the country. 

W. W. Ross. 


PITTSBURGH 

Improved business conditions charac- 
terized the flour market for the week 
ending Jan. 12. There was more activity 
in sales, and shipping directions were 
very liberal. The belief of the best- 
posted men in the trade is that from now 
on there will be a gradual improvement 
in the flour business here. 

Prices have been well maintained, as 
a rule, although a few mill representa- 
tives have made concessions in order to 
land business. The recent cold spell had 
the effect of stimulating trade for the 
bakers, and this was reflected in the 
flour market. 

Entire wheat and graham flours are 
reported in fair demand, while rye flour 
is still inactive at nominal prices. Pas- 
try flour has been in demand. 
Jobbers who cater to the retail grocery 
trade stated that their business was rath- 
er encouraging. 

Flour quotations: spring wheat $6.15 
@7 and hard winter $5.86@6.75, cotton 
98's, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $4.25@ 
1.75, bulk; clears, $5@5.75, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 

MILLFEED 

There was more activity in the mill- 
feed market than for some time, al- 
though prices were unchanged, with de- 
mand fair. Quotations: standard mid- 
dlings, $80@31 ton; flour middlings, $33 
@34; red dog, $37@38; spring wheat 
bran, $31.50@32.50; linseed meal, $54@ 
57; cottonseed meal, 41 per cent protein, 
$56@59; tankage, 60 per cent protein, 
$80; dairy feed, 20 per cent protein $47, 
22-24 per cent protein $54, 24 per cent 
protein $58; dairy teed, 25 per cent pro- 
tein, $57. 

OATS 

Receipts of oats were fair and demand 
light, with prices ee. Quotations: 
No, 2 white, 50% @5lc; No. 3 white, 48% 
@49c; No. 4 white, 45@4é6c. 

CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 

Recei of earn corn were moderate, 
> . Quotations: new No. 
2 yellow, 75@77c; No. 3 nominal. Shelled 
corn 
demand. ‘Quotations: No. 2, 83@84c; 
No. 3, 799@8lc; No. 4, 73%@74%c. Corn 
products were steady. Quotations, in 
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100-lb sacks, kiln dried: granulated yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $2.30; yellow 
and white table meal, fancy, $2.30; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.30. 

C. C. Larus. 


MOBILE 


Considerable activity is noted in the 
local flour market, which has shown a 
marked increase over the first of the 
month. The tone is also somewhat 
stronger, an advance of 10@30c having 
been in force. Increased trade is prob- 
ably more notable among bakers. Stocks 
have been low since the first of the year, 
but they are being rapidly filled up. The 
advance in this fine amounted to about 
30c bbl, and is the first noted for some 
weeks. General trade has also been good, 
and dealers seem satisfied with the out- 
look as well as with present sales. 

No reason is given for the advance in 

rices, but the recent cold wave which 

roke records for 25 years is more or 
less responsible. The following quota- 
tions are in effect, f.o.b., Mobile, in 98’s, 
from mills, car lots: hard winter Kansas 
wheat bakers flour, $6@6.25 bbl; soft 
winter, best patent $6.75@7.50, straight 
$6.25@7, low grade $5.90@6.60; os 
wheat, short patent $7@7.50, straight $6 
@6.25. No quotations in effect on spring 
wheat first and second clear. 

Trade in millfeed has been exceedingly 
good, the extreme cold weather having 
completely destroyed all grass in pas- 
tures. From now until spring, there 
must necessarily be an active market. An 
advance of $1 is reported in all lines, 
bran selling at $35 ton, and gray shorts 
at $39, both in car lot quantities, f.o.b., 
Mobile. 

NOTES 

E. R. Reynolds, of the Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Milling Co., was a recent vis- 
itor to this city. 

John A. Lamey, of the Ziliak-Schafer 
Milling Co., Mobile, has returned from 
a 10 days’ trip north, 

J. O. Forsyru. 


NORFOLK 

The. gradual upward trend of the wheat 
market has had a tendency to increase 
flour prices, and mills are holding firm 
and generally higher. Winter wheat 
mills especially are reporting their in- 
ability to procure sufficient ag milling 
wheat locally, and if obliged to go into 
the terminal markets it will mean con- 
siderably higher prices. North Carolina 
and Virginia flour is still a large factor 
in the southern trade, and while the qual- 
ity does not compare favorably with flour 
from the middle states, the prices are 
considerably lower. There is still con- 
siderable wheat in both North Carolina 
and South Carolina to keep small local 
mills busy. Winter wheat top patents 
are quoted at $5.75@5.95 bbl, standard 
patents $5.40@5.80, and straights $5.25 
@5.35; Kansas fancy family patents 
$6.75@6.95, and bakers patents $6.55@ 
6.65; northwestern springs $7@7.25, and 
clears $5.75. 

The feed market has been more active, 
and buyers are disposed to come in for 
their needs more freely. Prices are 
slightly up, and demand and inquiries 
are reported as increasing rapidly. 
Standard bran is quoted at $33.50@34 
ton, standard middlings $34@34.50, flour 
middlings $36@37, and red dog $39.50 
@w. 


NOTES 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has offered to place a grain 
inspection supervisor, with two assist- 
ants, at the Norfolk municipal elevator, 
and the city port commission has con- 
tracted for an office to be built for the 
inspectors. Heretofore the grain has 
been inspected by the Baltimore super- 
visor. 

J. H. Cofer, head of J. H. Cofer & 
Co., Inc., flour and feed brokers, has filed 
a voluntary petition of bankruptcy, list- 
ing liabilities of $1,353,812 and assets of 
$474,019. The bankruptcy does not in- 
volve the brokerage firm, nor the Vir- 
ginia Milling Co., of. which Mr. Cofer is 
the head, but Mr. Cofer’s security bro- 
kerage business. 

D. A. Stickell & Sons, Hagerstown, 
Md., who recently took over plant 
of the Davis Milling Co. here and began 
operations after installing new machin- 
ery, report business good. According to 


advices received in Norfolk, they are in 
search of a site for a considerably larger 
plant. What the actual plans are have 
not been ascertained, but it is expected 
the company will soon build a larger 
plant here. The present one mainl 
manufactures corn meal and corn prod- 
ucts, 

Josep A. Leste. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The week of Jan. 6-12 in the Indian- 
apolis district saw continued improve- 
ment in trade. This also was borne out 
in the production figures, which increased 
2,000 bbls over those of the previous 
week. Prices remained about steady for 
both flour and feed. 

With the continuation of cold weather, 
feed consumers are doing a larger busi- 
ness. Practically no stock is on the 
range. Some feed is being shipped, but 
little without the borders of the state. 

There was a little more life in the 
grain business. Receipts were sold well 
as they arrived, with millers buying a 
fair share. The quality of corn is im- 
proving under favorable weather condi- 
tions, and prices are stiffening a little. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.0.b., 4144c to New York, Jan. 12: wheat, 
No. 2 red $1.02@1.03, No. 2 hard $1@ 
1.08; corn, No. 2 white 73@74c, No. 3 
white 70@72c, No. 2 yellow 70@72c, No. 
3 yellow 68@70c, No. 2 mixed 68@70c, 
No. 3 mixed 66@68c; oats, No. 2 white 
42@4Ac, No, 3 white 414%@43%4c. 

Inspections of grain, Jan. 12: wheat, 
No. 2 red 1 car, No. 4 red 1, No. 2 
mixed 1; corn, No. 3 white 4 cars, No. 
4 white 6, No. 5 white 3, No. 6 white 5, 
No. 8 yellow 1, No. 4 yellow 5, No. 5 yel- 
low 20, No. 6 yellow 3, No. 3 mixed 3, 
No. 4 mixed 1, No. 5 mixed 4, No. 6 
mixed 1; oats, No. 2 white 10 cars, No. 
3 white 12, No. 4 white 2, sample white 
4; rye, No. 3, 1 car. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, inspections of grain and stocks in 
store in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended Jan. 12: 





Pct. of 

activity 

Tam. 6-18 ...ccovccccvescee 47 

Previous week 39 

Weer GMO ceccecs is ,09% 55 

TWO FOATS HO «.ccccccesee 9,034 45 

INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

In Out 

WERE wc cccccccscccecee 17,000 10,000 

COP ccoccccvccccccsececs 458,000 123,000 

OMtw crccccccccccccccces 200,000 14,000 

BFPO ccvicccccesecesctecse 3,000 1,400 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Jan, 12, 1924.. 611,300 202,000 292,000 3,600 
Jan. 13, 1923.. 372,873 101,800 374,000 
Jan. 14, 1922.. 270,150 443,000 390,000 


NOTES 
The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will meet in Indianapolis, Jan. 18. 
The Vaughn Grain Co., Cypress, has 
been incorporated, with $5,000 capital. 
Directors are C. E. Zimmerman, William 
Bauer, C. Hahn, John Hendricks and 
Peter Seibert. The company will deal in 
grain and will operate elevators. 
Bankruptcy proceedings filed against 


the American Hominy Co. at Chicago - 


affect a plant in Indianapolis and a 
small branch at Shelbyville. The plant 
in this city had been operating only on 
part time. The elevator formerly owned 
by Richards & Lawson at Shelbyville, 
but which recently was taken over by the 
American Hominy Co., was closed tem- 
porarily. 
Curis O. Arsion. 





ITALY’S IMPORTS OF WHEAT 

Italy’s imports of wheat during the 
first half of the current year—Jan. 1 to 
June 30, 1923—amounted in value to 24 
per cent of the total imports of all com- 
modities. The increase in imports of 
wheat alone was nearly double the in- 
crease shown for the entire group. Pur- 
chases of hard wheat rose from 242,000 
tons during the first half of 1922 to 
$30,000 during the same period this year. 
Soft wheat imports rose from 1,152,000 
tons to 1,428,000 during the same period. 

The United States received the entire 
benefit of the increase in the case of 
hard wheat, having supplied 303,000 tons 
in the first half of 1923, compared with 
220,000 in the same period of 1922. It 
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also received a large share of the benefit 
in the case of soft wheat, of which it 
supplied 900,000 tons in 1923, compared 
with 705,000 in 1922. In this instance 
imports from Argentina also rose. While 
imports of corn increased from 218,000 
tons to 236,000, shipments from the 
United States to Italy declined from 
20,000 tons to 14,000. American corn has 
never been an important factor in the 
Italian market. ats are not classified 
under cereals, but among “vegetable 
products included in other categories,” 
which makes it difficult to ascertain im- 
port figures of that commodity. 





Italy —Crops 
Grain crops of Italy, as reported by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
1923*, 224,839 84,247 39,800 10,477 6,449 
1922*. 161,641 76,796 30,464 8,253 6,562 
1921*. 194,071 91,432 38,415 11,119 6,619 
1920.. 141,337 89,299 24,233 65,870 4,539 
1919.. 169,769 85,846 34,695 8,327 4,671 
1918.. 183,294 76,590 45,353 9,686 6,232 
1917.. 139,999 82,771 83,889 7,422 4,460 
1916.. 176,530 81,547 26,076 10,109 6,342 
1915.. 170,641 121,824 $1,443 11,051 4,362 
1914.. 169,581 104,966 27,447 6,917 6,260 
1913.. 214,772 108,388 43,469 10,803 5,589 
1912.. 165,720 98,668 28,306 8403 6,286 
1911.. 192,395 93,680 40,973 10,882 65,297 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
1923*.. 11,614 ‘aa 1,211 568 321 
1922*.. 11,489 3,623 1,214 576 320 
1921... 11,779 38,628 1,199 540 287 
1920... 11,290 3,710 1,159 494 282 
1919... 10,571 3,709 1,129 480 272 
1918... 10,788 3,558 1,211 478 270 
1917... 10,556 3,853 1,107 469 279 
1916... 211,679 3,918 1,102 596 285 
1915... 12,502 38,887 1,208 608 294 
1914... 11,785 3,844 1,213 610 303 
1918... 11,721 3,888 1,251 620 807 
1912... 11,751 3,938 1,254 604 305 
1911 11,741 4,066 1,270 612 


oss . 302 
*Includes Venezia Tridentina and Venezia 
Giulia. 





Roumania—Crops 
Grain crops of Roumania (including Bess- 
arabia in 1918, Bessarabia and Bukowina in 
1919, and Bessarabia, Bukowina and Tran- 
sylvania beginning with 1920), as reported 
by the Statistica Agricola A Romaniel, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Corn Barley Oats Rye 
1923.. 102,614 ..... 68,951 63,701 10,196 
1922... 92,757 94,207 93,780 92,074 9,206 
1921... 77,209 106,333 49,404 65,350 9,081 
1920... 62,571 174,553 65,161 55,810 9,676 
1919... 66,000 137,412 381,641 22,824 10,046 
1918... 18,467 ccccec 4,993 6,890 1,694 
1916... 78,680 0.00. 30,038 28,935 cece 
1915... 89,786 86,412 29,031 29,932 2,911 
1914... 46,296 102,552 24,647 265,311 1,959 
1918... 84,191 114,663 27,662 37,990 3,711 
1912... 89,412 103,921 20,934 20,948 3,583 
1911... 95,656 110,712 26,118 27,671 4,989 
1910.. 110,760 103,665 29,358 29,647 7,884 
1909... 56,750 66,400 19,955 25,945 3,090 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Barley Oats Rye 
1923. 6,236 ‘ian 4,841 3,110 613 
1922. 6,648 8,411 4,267 3,294 660 
1921. 6,149 8,510 3,879 38,062 807 
1920. 6,026 7,696 3,392 2,173 777 
1919. 4,271 6,751 1,942 952 748 
1918 5,684 6,728 2,120 1,084 624 
1916 4,844 6,056 1,454 1,068 200 
1915 4,705 6,207 1,371 1,066 187 
1914 6,218 6,104 1,405 1,056 208 
1913. 4,011 6,305 1,390 1,290 224 
1912. 6,114 6,138 1,235 943 265 
1911 4,769 6,153 1,253 992 326 

Spain—Crops 


Grain crops of Spain, as reported by the 
Direccion General de Agricultura, by calen- 
dar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1923.. 167,112 ..... 40,421 28,076 111,862 
1922.. 125,469 26,832 31,214 26,262 177,533 
1921.. 145,150 24,897 365,616 28,118 89,320 
1920.. 138,606 27,692 37,773 27,830 90,462 
1919.. 129,252 26,054 32,915 23,296 81,808 
1918.. 136,709 24,141 30,474 30,445 90,496 
1917.. 142,674 29,369 33,061 24,203 77,957 
1916.. 152,329 28,642 32,163 28,782 86,863 
1915.. 139,298 29,096 36,949 26,012 82,763 
1914.. 116,089 30,825 31,227 23,950 72,272 
1913.. 112,401 26,140 26,333 27,916 68,772 
1912.. 109,783 25,069 23,036 18,867 69,994 
1911.. 148,495 28,730 33,858 28,897 86,792 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1923... 10,379 oes 1,514 rr 4,161 
1922... 10,309 1,169 1,514 1,757 4,082 
1921... 10,3886 1,178 1,676 1,786 4,336 
1920... 10,256 1,167 1,688 1,800 4,319 
1919... 10,378 1,180 1,595 1,808 4,254 
1918... 10,228 1,169 1,507 1,818 4,209 
1917... 10,340 1,176 1,425 1,800 4,086 
1916... 10,148 1,154 1,398 1,846 3,886 
1915 10,037 1,152 1,403 1,820 3,786 
1914 9,681 1,137 1,304 1,887 3,404 
1913. 9,644 1,106 1,351 1,918 3,869 
1912 9,626 1,149 1,279 1,944 8,298 
1911 9,706 1,146 1,268 1,087 38,567 





A live stock co-operative association, 
recently organized in Argentina, has as 
its object the purchase and sale of cat- 
tle, sheep, and hogs, the construction 
and operation of slaughter houses, pack- 
ing plants, tanneries and markets, and 
the promotion of foreign outlets for Ar- 
gentine meat products. 
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PAYING FOR RAIN IN WESTERN CANADA 


(Continued from page 232.) 


In China and Formosa there is a heavy 
annual rainfall, and yet you will find the 
farmer there, nine times out of ten, 
growing his crops under irrigation; in 
fact, he absolutely demands it. A Chi- 
nese planter in search of a farm in For- 
mosa was offered one by correspondence 
upon terms which were apparently satis- 
factory to him, and in due time he went 
to see it. 

“But, where’s the watee?” he exclaimed, 
when he saw it, “where’s the watee?” 

“Water, water, what do you want with 
water?” asked the proprietor, quickly. 
“This country has one of the heaviest 
rainfalls in the woild. You don’t need 
water here; it rains every little while.” 

“Me wantee watee at half plast ten; 
me wantee watee at quattie plast six,” 
said the Chinaman. “Me no _ plantee 
clops unless me have watee when me 
wantee,” and he hobbled away from the 
disgusted proprietor. 

And that’s where irrigation comes in— 
the water, when it’s wanted and in the 
right quantity. 

I have said, in an earlier part of this 
article, that irrigation increases crop 
production from 33 to 260 per cent— 
that is, in the area under discussion. 
What results have been secured from ir- 
rigation in western Canada? How has 
it worked out in actual practice? These 
are the questions which the man who 
is considering the acquisition of an irri- 
gable farm wants answered. 

To ascertain just what benefits were 
to be derived from irrigation in southern 
Alberta, a series of experiments were 
undertaken by the Dominion Experi- 
mental Station at Lethbridge. The farm 
is divided into “dry” and “irrigated” 
sections, and as it is the business of the 
manager to produce the best results pos- 
sible on each section, the conclusion ar- 
rived at may be accepted as unbiased. 

If the claim is made, as it has been, 
that what is possible on a government 
farm with ample appropriation of funds 
for the purpose is not possible to the 
ordinary farmer, we have only to turn 
to successful irrigation farmers in the 
district for confirmation, for there are 
many such whose names and experiences 
may be obtained by writing to the secre- 
tary of the Western Canada Irrigation 
Association at Lethbridge. 

The figures from the experimental 
farm make interesting reading. Com- 
paring the results obtained under nat- 
ural rainfall conditions with those se- 
cured under irrigation, the following 
crops show, as a result of adopting the 
latter, the percentage of increase set op- 
posite each, in per cent: 


POURtOOS cccccces 260 Mangels ........ 102 
Turnips ........ 200 Field peas ..... 74 
Sugar beets .... 184 Barley (2-rowed) 69 
eS ae 141 Barley (6-rowed) 45 
GO ccccccveses 128 Spring wheat.... 33 


The highest yielding wheat under ir- 
rigation, covering two years, went 431% 
bus per acre. The same wheat, without 
irrigation, — 33 bus during the 
same period. In six-rowed barley, the 
figures were 614% and 48% bus, respec- 
tively; two-rowed barley yielded 65 and 
49% bus. Potatoes made a remarkable 
showing under irrigation, the figures be- 
ing 646% bus per acre, compared with 
149% without irrigation. Sugar beets 
yielded 2444 tons per acre under irriga- 
tion, 64 without. Mangels, 25 tons and 
13%. Turnips about the same. Carrots, 


15 tons and 64%. Fodder corn, 15% and 
6%. The following table shows the av- 
erage yield in bushels under irrigation 
and nonirrigation, for a six-year period: 

Irrigated Nonirrigated 


i... SPSTeereeeciret 46 26 
OBE ccccccccccccsseces 101 59 
MEE svcccccoavescees 73 34 
POCAtOOS cc ccccvcccsces 492 233 


The figures show that, for the six- 
year period, wheat under irrigation 
yielded an average of 23 bus per acre 
more than under dry farming conditions, 
oats returned 38 bus more, barley 39, and 
potatoes 259. It should be noted also 
that, under irrigation, successful crops 
of alfalfa were grown, which were not 
only very profitable in themselves but 
maintained and increased the fertility 
of the soil. 

To bring the matter of results down 
to the present time, that is, the last 


man took his note to the bank to have 
it renewed. The farmer made enough 
off his crop to: : 

(1) Pay for the land at $25 per acre. 

(2) Reimburse himself for the expend- 
iture in connection with the cultivation 
of his land; and 

(3) to pay for the fencing and other 
improvements to his land. 

And so he was able to marry the 
“sweet girl” who was waiting for him 
“down East,” and through the practice 
of irrigation continue to raise bumper 
crops, become independent and live hap- 
pily ever after. 

A well-known writer recently said: 
“It follows that any factor which makes 
for increased production and, therefore, 
greater individual prosperity, is a na- 
tional asset of prime worth, and such, 
without question, is irrigation in southern 
Alberta proving itself to be. To irrigate 

properly, ot course—is to secure a har- 
vest, minimizing the worry of the sum- 





An Excavator Cutting a Distributory Irrigation Ditch 


year for which records are available, the 
year 1922, the records are as follows: 


Pct. in- 

Dry Irrigated crease 

Marquis wheat, bus. 25 52.5 110 
Gate, BOO cecivcoses 63.5 93.6 47 
eeeee, DOP .cccscss 46.3 95 105 
Flaxseed, bus ...... ‘es 27.9 ea 
PORS, DUM ccccsacees 17 43 164 
Cee, See cv ccvtsccese Be 45.5 313 
Turnips, toms ...... 17.5 33 88 
Mangels, tons ...... 41 59.5 45 
Sugar beets, tons,... 10 28 180 
Potatoes, bus ....... 330 466.6 41 


Similar results have been secured by 
the Canada Land & Irrigation Co.’s 
farm near Medicine Hat, and at Strath- 
more and Brooks, where many individu- 
al results are on record. I remember 
a story told at one of the irrigation con- 
ventions which is worth repeating. 

Once upon a time there were two men 
who had adjoining farms in the irri- 
gated district surrounding Calgary. One 
was a farmer; the other only thought he 
was. 

They both got up early in the morn- 
ing, as farmers do, and plowed their 
land and planted their crops. The farm- 
er employed irrigation intelligently; the 
other man trusted to the Lord to send 
along the water at the right times. 

When the harvest came, the farmer 
took off 404% bus to the acre—the other 


mer months and the anxious scrutiny of 
passing clouds when the land is parched 
and dry.” 

Irrigation in southern Alberta costs, 
on an average, between $40 and $50 per 
acre but, through the multiplicity of the 
crops that may be produced with its aid, 
it encourages mixed farming, which all 
prominent agriculturists agree is the 
future backbone of successful western 
agriculture. Irrigation is the marriage of 
sunshine and rain, and its offspring is 
greater prosperity for the individual and 
the community. 

Now, as to the area under irrigation in 
western Canada with particular refer- 
ence to Alberta and Saskatchewan. The 
so-called semiarid portions of these 
provinces stretch from the United States 
boundary line 150 miles northward, and 
from the Cypress Hills in the east, south 
of the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway’s transcontinental line, in west- 
ern Saskatchewan, to the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains, in western Alberta. 

It is, as aforesaid, subject to cycles of 
drouth, and when the area along the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific was 
passed over by that corporation in choos- 
ing its government land grant after con- 
struction, the government, which had in- 
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vestigated the practicability of irriga- 
tion, proposed to the railway company 
that it take it and bring it under th: 
ditch. This the railway finally agreed to 
do, with the proviso that the land bx 
deeded in one solid block, not in alter- 
nate sections, as was the case with the 
rest of the grant. 

Colonel J. S. Dennis, of the railway 
company, the government engineer who 
investigated the feasibility of applying 
water to this land, was invited by the 
railway company to join its staff and 
carry out the project, and this, afte: 
some slight delay and study of irrigation 
projects in other countries, he accepted, 
and initiated the work in 1904, 

An area of 3,000,000 acres, stretching 
eastward 150 miles from Calgary by ap 
proximately 50 miles north and south 
was accordingly taken over, and named 
the Irrigation Block. For administra 
tion purposes it was divided in three sec- 
tions, western, central and eastern. To 
supply water to the western section, the 
waters of the Bow River were diverted 
at Calgary by means of a dam, whence 
they were carried by main canal a dis- 
tance of 17 miles to a huge, natural res- 
ervoir, Chesterton Lake. From this res 
ervoir they are distributed ovet the sec 
tion by three secondary canals, the com- 
bined length of which is 254 miles, 

These canals then supply water to 
over 1,300 miles of distributing ditches, 
delivering it to each parcel of land at 
the highest available point on the farm- 
er’s land. From this point the farmer 
takes charge of the water himself, dis- 
tributing it over his fields by means of 
his own ditches and the fl or furrow 
systems, in which he is aided by advice 
from the company as to location and 
construction of ditches, etc. 

This western section comprises over 
1,000,000 acres of which 218,980 are 
classed as irrigable. Of this irrigable 
area, 186,375 acres are subject to the 
duty of one cubic foot of water per sec- 
ond for every 150 acres, and 32,605 acres 
to 1.5 acre feet per acre. 

To supply water to the eastern section 
it was necessary to raise the level of the 
Bow River, in the central section, about 
40 feet, and the famous Bassano Dam 
was built for this purpose. This huge 
concrete structure, exclusive of a high, 
earthen embankment across the river 
valley, is 720 feet between abutments, 
with a maximum height of 40 feet to 
overflow crest, above which 11 feet of 
water are retained by 24 sluice gates, 
electrically operated. 

The earth embankment covers a dis- 
tance of 7,800 feet, is 350 feet at its 
base at the highest point, and contains 
1,000,000 cubic yards of earth. The spill- 
way contains 40,000 cubic yards of con- 
crete and 2,500,000 Ibs of re-enforcing 
concrete. The re-enforced gates control 
a discharge into the main canal of 3,800 
cubic feet per second. The main canal 
then carries the water for a distance of 
five miles to a reservoir,—Lake Newall, 
—from which it is delivered by two main 
canals. 

The process of distribution from the 
main canal, secondary canals and dis- 
tributing ditches is the same as in the 
western section, and aggregates in 
length 2,500 miles. The area of the 
eastern section is 1,156,224 acres, of 
which 406,000 are irrigable. 

In the central section there has been 
little distribution, its development being 
held back until lands in the eastern 
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tion are so far under cultivation that 
ecomes a necessity. 

(he western section is fairly well set- 
d, and the products of its farms un- 
doubtedly greatly helped to swell the 
e\traordinary 1923 yields of Alberta 
iin, which are unprecedented both in 
quality and quantity. Alberta’s wheat 
yield this year will be close to 200,000,000 
his, as against slightly over 60,000,000 the 
preceding year. There have been many 
yields of 40, 50, 60 and 70 bus per acre, 
with individual records still higher. 

Further south and surrounding the 
city of Lethbridge, southward and east- 
ward, are the lands of the Alberta Rail- 
way & Irrigation Co., the oldest irriga- 
tion project in the province. It contains 
130,000 irrigable acres, all of which are 
taken up. This project draws its water 
from the St. Mary’s River. Two years 
ago, with approximately 80,000 acres un- 
der crop, it produced a harvest valued 
at over $4,000,000, exceeding in its aver- 
age yields, by a wide margin, the aver- 
ige production of the dominion. 

A producing acre in this district was 
worth $49.31 in revenue to its owner, a 
figure which few sections of the do- 
minion, producing similar crops, can 
equal. Some sections sown to potatoes 
and garden crops averaged $750 to the 
acre; alfalfa, in cases, returned $125 
per acre, and wheat $100. 

The Canada Land & Irrigation Co. 
owns a block of 500,000 acres southwest 
of Medicine Hat. It came into being 
through the amalgamation of three small- 
er enterprises, and of its total acreage 
about 200,000 have been declared sus- 
ceptible of irrigation. It is gradually 
being brought under the ditch, about 
10,000 acres being already irrigated, set- 


Feet High. It Is Siphoned Under the Main Line of the Canadian Pacific 


Not the Ocean But an Irrigation Storage Reservoir, Lake Newell 


tled and producing. The main project 
of the enterprise lies in the vicinity of the 
town of Vauxhall, 65 miles west of Medi- 
cine Hat. Its water is obtained from 
the MacGregor Dam, on the Bow River, 
it being carried through two large reser- 
voirs of 300,000- and 30,000-acre feet, 
respectively. The land is divided into 
80- and 160-acre farm units. ~ 

With the dawning in the minds of Al- 
berta farmers, settled in the southern 
area, of the results obtained through the 
use of irrigation, there has been a united 
clamor for its extension, and a delega- 
tion, headed by the president of the 
Lethbridge Board of Trade, proceeded 
to Ottawa. The widespread, insistent 
agitation moved the dominion govern- 
ment to action; a thorough investigation 
was instituted into the feasibility of sup- 
plying water to certain tracts of land, 
which, owing to insufficient regular rain- 
fall, were not always assured of crops. 
In 1921 seven survey parties spent the 
summer in the field, covering the terri- 
tory in the vicinities of Medicine Hat, 
Rocky Mountain House and Lethbridge, 
the investigations indicating the prac- 
ticability of applying water to several 
districts. 

To make a long story short, the pro- 
vincial government passed a bill, known as 
the “Alberta Districts Act,” which 
brought about the desired action. The 
government realized that if the various 
proposed schemes, both large and small, 
were to be successful, they must have 
close supervision during the formative 
periods, as well as financial and moral 
support. It accordingly created an irri- 
gation board, under the jurisdiction of 
which all co-operative projects fall. 

To finance, for example, the Leth- 





bridge northern district, the estimated 
cost of which exceeded $5,000,000, bonds 
were issued, the government creating a 
fund under which two years’ interest was 
made available for covering any arrears 
on the part of rate payers. But in spite 
of this guaranty, and methods provided 
for the protection of the investor, there 
was no bidder for the bonds when they 
were put up for sale. 

An application was then made to the 
government for further guaranty, with 
the result that it arranged, with refer- 
ence to bonds of irrigation districts, 
where the projects have reached the 
stage of requiring funds for construc- 
tion purposes, to advance, as required, 
90 per cent of the value of the bonds, 
thus enabling the districts to proceed 
with the work. 

Later, and upon it being found that no 
offer was received for the bonds with this 
added incentive, the government agreed 
to guarantee them to their full extent. 
They were then disposed of immediately, 
and the construction of the Lethbridge 
northern commenced, This has assured 
the financing, construction and opera- 
tion of co-operative projects, and the 
greater part of the preliminary work 
on many has already been effected. 
Some of these are: 

The Taber district, 10,352 acres of 
which were irrigated in 1921-22, repre- 
senting 61 per cent of the total area; 
Lethbridge northern district, embracing 
97,000 acres; United district, which in- 


cludes the United and Lone Rock dis-. 


tricts, and totals 23,124 irrigable acres; 
South Macleod district, with an irrigable 
area of 49,649 acres; Little Bow dis- 
trict, with an estjmated irrigable area 
of 3,350 acres. : 


In 1915, western Saskatchewan had 
76,000 acres of land included in its va- 
rious irrigation projects in the Cypress 
Hills, of which only about 10,000 acres 
had been developed. 

A scheme, which is yet in abeyance, 
is the South Saskatchewan Diversion 
Project. Many small irrigation schemes 
are being operated, but no large co-op- 
erative ones have been developed. An 
“irrigation districts act,” similar to that 
of Alberta, was passed in 1920, but has 
not yet been used, though there are indi- 
cations that it will be brought into prac- 
tical operation at an early date. One 
project, the proposed Robsart-Vidora 
irrigation district, has been surveyed, and 
a district organized. This season it is 
proposed to put five parties in the field 
to gain sufficient further information 
regarding the irrigation of the North 
Saskatchewan Project. 

For years irrigation has been prac- 
ticed in British Columbia, where it is 
so essential to commercial fruit and 
vegetable production. Irrigation projects 
there, however, are on a smaller scale 
than the immense ones on the prairies. 
Nevertheless, a large area has been 
brought under the ditch by private cor- 
porations and individuals, while the pro- 
vincial government is now undertaking 
extensive schemes at the southern end 
of Lake Okanogan and elsewhere. 

Farmers may form irrigation districts 
subject to the approval of the govern- 
ment, and are aided by funds from the 
conservation fund, a reserve which came 
into force as an amendment to the water 
act, the security for loans being the 
farmers’ own lands. The Okanogan val- 
ley is probably the greatest irrigation 
center, with projects located at Vernon, 
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Kelowna, Westbank, Peachland, Pentic- 
ton, etc. The Osoyoos district, a govern- 
ment enterprise, contains 22,000 acres of 
the best fruit lands, and is one of the 
largest provincial schemes. 

en there is the operating project of 
the Columbia Valley Irrigated Fruit 
Lands, in the Lake Windermere district. 
It contains some 50,000 acres available 
for settlement, of which, to 1921, 5,000 
acres were under the ditch. The second 
division of this scheme comprises 8,000 
acres, of which 2,500 are irrigable. 

There are many private schemes in 
operation, such as the Coldstream ranch 
at Vernon, Senator Bostock’s ranch at 
Ducks, and other points. In British.Co- 
lumbia, as a whole, there is considerable 
activity in the extension of irrigation. 

In the prairie provinces, the dominion 
government is the sole owner of water 
rights. No one, therefore, can divert 
water or proceed to the construction of 
any scheme without survey and approval 
of the government, which thus protects 
previous water rights. Furthermore, 
there is government guaranty and ar- 
rangement for action against landown- 
ers, in case of default, to recover money 
by means of tax sales of delinquent 
lands. The statement has been made— 
and I believe it true—that a mortgage 
has never been foreclosed on irrigated 
land in southern Alberta. 

And so the farmers not “a yo for 
rain, but, being intelligent and experi- 
enced, continue to pay for it so that 
they may be assured of water in suffi- 
cient quantities and at the right time. 

As a result, the cities of Calgary, 
Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, as well as 
countless little towns within the irrigated 
areas, are becoming more populous cen- 
ters of progress and development. 

The Western Canada Irrigation Asso- 
ciation advances many reasons in favor 
of irrigation being, in all ways, superior 
to dry farming. When practically ap- 
plied, irrigation, they say, is the best 
kind of farming, because it is the only 
system which permits of the most intel- 
ligent treatment of every individual crop 
to suit its requirements. It eliminates 
the necessity of summer fallow and 
elaborate treatment of the soil in order 
to conserve moisture. ; 

From the point of view of the com- 
munity which depends upon the agricul- 
tural class for its business, irrigation has 
proved highly desirable, because it means 
smaller farm units, closer settlement, in- 
tensive farming, increased trade and a 
eer spending capacity per head of the 
tributary population. rrigation has 
killed the ghost of drouth in many areas 
of western Canada. 





FEDERAL GRAIN FUTURES ACT 

The following report summarizing the 
United States grain futures act of 1922 
was submitted to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture by Chester Morrill, assistant in 
charge of the administration of the act, 
in the fall of 1923. 

As stated in the annual report for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, for the 
administration of the grain future trad- 
ing act of Aug. 24, 1921, that act was 
found unconstitutional in certain re- 
spects by the Supreme Court of the 
United States on May 15, 1922, and there 
was pending in Congress at the close 
of the fiscal year a bill framed under 
the interstate commerce power of Con- 
gress to take the place of the previous 
statute. This new bill was approved by 
the President on Sept. 21, 1922, with a 
provision making it operative on Nov. 1, 
1922. The present law is designated as 
the “grain futures act,” instead of the 
“future trading act,” the name by which 
the former statute was known. 

The Chicago Board of Trade and the 
future exchanges at ower rm Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, and Duluth instituted 
suits in the federal courts in their re- 
spective districts to test the constitu- 
tionality of the new statute. Temporary 
stays of the enforcement of the law as 
to these exchanges were granted pend- 
ing hearings, and the suits of all of 
these exchan except the Chicago 
Board of Trade were held in abeyance 
awaiting the outcome of its case. The 
other exchanges did not contest, but the 
Toledo Produce Exchange announced its 
discontinuance of trading in grain fu- 
tures as a protest the new law. 
An answer was filed to the bill of com- 
plaint of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
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and when the case came to be heard the 
lower federal court dismissed the bill of 
complaint and denied the application for 
a restraining order. An appeal was tak- 
en by the Chicago Board of Trade to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and a stay of enforcement of the law 
was granted pending the decision by that 
court. In an opinion handed down by 
Chief Justice Taft on April 16, 1923, the 
Supreme Court upheld the constitution- 
ality of the statute, and referred to its 
former decision as being in effect an 
authority for and not against the enact- 
ment of the present law. 

Ten exchanges in all have been desig- 
nated as “contract markets” under the 
present act. These are the Board of 
Trade of the City of Chicago and the 
Open Board of that city, Milwaukee 
Chamber. of Commerce, Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, Duluth Board 
of Trade, Kansas City Board of Trade, 


of this section was taken by a new sec- 
tion 3, which constitutes a finding by 
Congress of the relation of grain future 
trading to the cash grain business and 
the necessity for national regulation. 
This section was vigorously attacked in 
the suit to test the constitutionality of 
the statute, but the Supreme Court held 
that Congress was justified in making 
such a finding and enacting the statute. 

Section 4 of the grain futures act pro- 
hibits the use of interstate instrumen- 
talities in connection with the execution 
of contracts for future delivery of grain, 
with certain specified exceptions. In 
this connection, the act expressly pro- 
vides that contracts of sale of cash 
grain for deferred shipment or delivery 
are not to be sencole a § as futures. The 
most important of the exceptions made 
by the statute is that which permits 
transactions made by or through mem- 
bers of boards of trade which hold des- 
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St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce, Grain 
Trade Association of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, and Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. The designation 
for San Francisco is limited to barley 
and that for Los Angeles is limited to 
barley, corn, and sorghums. The action 
upon these applications by the depart- 
ment was facilitated by its experience 
and knowledge gained under the future 
trading act. 

In substance, the provisions of the 
grain futures act correspond with the 
provisions of the future trading act, with 
the exception that section 3 of the for- 
mer statute, which contains the tax on 
“puts and calls” and like transactions, 
and which was not held invalid by the 
Supreme Court and therefore remains 
in effect, was not re-enacted. The place 


ignations by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture as “contract markets” through com- 
pliance with conditions set out in sec- 
tion 5. 

In substance, these conditions are (a) 
that each such “contract market” must 
be located at a terminal market where 
cash grain of the kind specified in the 
contracts of sale of grain for future de- 
livery to be executed on such board is 
sold in sufficient volumes and under such 
conditions as fairly to reflect the general 
value of the grain and the differences in 
value between the various grades of such 
grain, and where there is available to 
such board of trade official inspection 
service approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture for the purpose; (b) that 
the governing board of the “contract 
market” must provide for the making 
and filing of reports showing certain in- 
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formation as to cash and future trans- 
actions by the board members and for 
the keeping of certain records; (c) that 
the governing board must provide for 
preventing the dissemination by the 
board or its members of false or mis- 
leading or knowingly inaccurate reports 
concerning crop or market information 
or conditions that affect or tend to ai 
fect the price of grain in interstate com 
merce; (d) that the governing board 
must provide for the prevention of m 

nipulation of prices or the cornering of 
any grain on such board; and (e) that 
membership in such boards must not |. 
denied to lawfully formed and conduct 
ed co-operative associations of produ 
ers, having adequate financial responsi 
bility, engaged in the cash grain busines 

which comply and agree to comply wit 
the rules of such boards applicable t. 
other members, with a special proviso t: 
the effect that rules against rebatin; 
commissions shall not prevent the distri 
bution of net receipts of such associa 
tions to the bona fide members thereo: 
on a patronage basis. 

Section 9 authorizes the Secretary o1 
Agriculture to make investigations re 
garding the operations of the boards of 
trade and the marketing conditions of 
grain and grain — and byprod- 
ucts, and to publish the results thereof. 

There are other provisions of the 
statute which, however, are incidental to 
its main provisions, 

The statute does not prohibit or pre- 
vent the use of futures for hedging or 
ordinary speculation, but is designed to 
prevent the dissemination of false or 
misleading information about crop or 
market conditions, to stop manipulations 
and controls or attempted corners of the 
market, and to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to procure and _ publish 
authentic information regarding the busi- 
ness conducted on grain future ex- 
changes and its effect upon the cash 
grain trade, including the producers and 
consumers of grain and grain products. 

The funds for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the future trading act of Aug. 
24, 1921, were made available by Con- 
gress for carrying out the provisions of 
the grain futures act. 

During the period of litigation involv- 
ing the constitutionality of this legisla- 
tion a skeleton organization has been 
maintained, with offices at Chicago and 
Minneapolis in charge of grain exchange 
supervisors (Dr. J. W. T. Duvel at Chi- 
cago and J. R. Mathewson at Minneapo- 
lis), devoted to the purpose of becom- 
ing familiar as far as possible without 
mandatory authority with the trading 
organizations and the methods of doing 
business in the various future markets. 
An analysis was made of records in the 
possession of the government showing 
purchases and sales of each kind of 
grain for each delivery month on each of 
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the boards of trade, and this information 
has been tabulated and to a considerable 
extent placed in chart form for refer- 
ence purposes and as a basis for com- 
parison with additional information 
gained in the active administration of 
the law. 

Tentative regulations under the grain 
futures act, which had been held in abey- 
ance pending the decision of the Supreme 
Court, were given out promptly to all 
interested persons for criticism and, 
after suggestions and expressions of 
views had been obtained both in writing 
and orally, the final regulations were 
promulgated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on June 22, 1923. These regu- 
lations contain, among other things, pro- 
vision for the making of daily reports 
by clearing members of the exchanges 
to the Grain Futures Administration, 
showing their total purchases and sales 
of each kind of grain for each delivery 
month, their net positions, the aggregate 
of their “long” and the aggregate of 
their “short” open accounts making up 
such net positions, their receipts onl de- 
liveries of grain on future contracts, and 
the net positions of open accounts on 
their books for customers, amounting, in 
practice, in the case of wheat at Chi- 
cago, to 500,000 bus or more, and vary- 
ing amounts for other kinds of grain and 
the different markets. These figures are 
subject to change when conditions jus- 
tify. They are not, however, limits upon 
the amount of trading that any person 
may do. 

strenuous objection was made to such 
reyuirements by representatives of the 
lecding grain exchanges on the ground 
that it would impose an unhecessary bur- 
den and hardship on members of the 
future exchanges to make such reports 
daily; that the government should not be 
in possession of such information cur- 
reitly because of the possibility of leaks 
as to the business of individual concerns; 
and that speculation would be discour- 
aged thereby. It was felt that these 
objections could not be sustained, be- 
cause to do so would impair the accom- 
plishment of the purposes of the law, 


which necessitates accurate current 
knowledge of the actual operations on 
the exchanges. 


As soon as possible after the regula- 
tions were promulgated the necessary 
forms for use in making the reports were 
prepared and put into service. It has 
already been found in the short period 
that has elapsed that substantially all 
reports are received within the time re- 
quired, and it is expected that soon there 
will be no failures in this regard. 

However, in the meantime, there was 
a substantial decline in the price of wheat 
in both the future and the cash grain 
markets, and for a time there was in 
progress what amounted to a propaganda 
to the effect that the government's re- 
quirements of daily reports and access 
to information as to customer’s ac- 
counts had frightened speculative buy- 
ers away from the markets and lessened 
the volume of trading so that the sup- 
port for the market was impaired. It 
was pointed out in published statements 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Grain Futures Administration that such 
allegations were not based upon fact, 
but that conditions in the wheat market 
were due to causes other than the ad- 
ministration of the grain futures act. 
it was further pointed out that durin 
the period when the price of wheat h 
gone down the price of corn had risen 
very substantially, although traded in 
on the same markets under precisely the 
same regulations as wheat. Since the 
close of the fiscal year there was an up- 
ward tendency in the wheat market, not- 
withstanding the fact that there has been 
no alteration in the government’s re- 
quirements. As an aid to the adminis- 
tration of the law, the Grain Futures 
Administration has secured the creation 
for the Chicago Board of Trade of a 
grain futures committee composed of 
representatives of the various groups 
interested in future trading, who meet 
with the government supervisor, so that 
local questions arising in connection with 
the enforcement of the law may be con- 
sidered promptly in a agree way by 
well-informed men on ground. 

At the close of the fiscal year the 
Grain Futures Administration was 
strengthening its organization for car- 
rying out the provisions of the new law 
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and was making plans for the work re- 
quired in order that it might obtain defi- 
nite knowledge upon various phases of 
grain future trading which would be of 
value in a dispassionate consideration of 
the functions performed by those or- 
ganizations. Plans were also being made 
for a co-ordination of governmental 
agencies for gathering information so as 
to effectuate the provisions of the grain 
futures act against the dissemination of 
false or misleading information regard- 
ing crop or market conditions. 


BALTIMORE 
Flour held firm and, in the case of 
springs and hard winters, widened the 
range 10c during the week ending Jan. 
12, although, in this market at least, the 
product of the Northwest continues to 
maintain a premium of about 20c bbl 





An Irrigated Field of Wheat Near Calgary 


patent $5.90@6.25; hard winter short 
patent $6.15@6.50, straight $5.65@6; 
soft winter short patent $5.45@5.70, 
straight (near-by) $4.60@4.85; rye flour, 


white $4.25@4.50, dark $3.75@4. City 
mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$7.40; winter patent, $6.35; winter 


straight, $5.85. 
Receipts for the week ending Jan. 12 
were 42,007 bbls; exports, 28,667. 


WHEAT 


Cash wheat is getting scarce in the 
local market, and advanced 3%@4%c 
during the current week. No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, closed on Jan. 12 at 
1%c under No, 2 red winter, as against 
¥%c under the previous week, and Ic un- 
der last year. Closing prices: spot No. 
2 red winter, $1.14%4; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.12%; range of south- 





Irrigating Alfalfa on an Alberta Farm 


over that of the Southwest. Demand 
was irregular, some agents reporting 
sales good, some fair and some nil, but 
trading in the aggregate showed an im- 
provement. However, many buyers were 
on the fence whittling sticks and waiting 
for something. 

Cash wheat in the local market is be- 
coming quite scarce and strong, regard- 
less of fair stocks. Exports are con- 
fined largely to Canadian grain, while 
there is a constant call from near-by 
mills for the domestic cereal. The ad- 
vance for the current week was 4%c on 
spot No. 2 red winter and 3c on spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, which prob- 
ably exceeded the advance of any other 
market in the country. 

City mills ran well and reported busi- 
ness as fair, domestic and export. They 
advanced flour 15c bbl, but made no 
change in feed. ‘ 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-Ib cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 5 
@léc less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $6.40@6.75, standard 


ern for week, $1.09@1.11%; last year, 
92c@$1.33. ‘ 

Of the 306,109 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Jan. 12, 305,969 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
676,637 bus, 68,000 domestic and 608,637 
Canadian. Stocks were 1,909,844 bus, 
$15,215 domestic and 1,094,629 Canadian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 23, 1928, to Jan. 12, 1924, were 
1,112,370 bus, against 1,034,310 in the 
corresponding period of 1922-93. Ar- 
rivals for the current week were 140 bus, 
against 2,883 last year. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
3 yellow, track, 90c; No. 2, spot, 88%4c; 
No. 3, spot, 85%c; near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $4.20@4.25. Receipts, 208,622 bus; 
exports, 42,741; stock, 227,404. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2, 1923, to Jan. 12, 1924, 74,371 
bus; year ago, 212,752. Range of prices 
for current week, 82@87%c; last year, 
79% @845c. 


Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 54%44c, sales; No. 3 white, de- 
mestic, 53%c. Receipts, 13,257 bus; 
stock, 98,354. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2, 
80%c. Stock, 112,190 bus. 


spot, 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed steady and slow throughout. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $32@33; soft winter bran, 
$34@35; standard middlings, $82@33; 
flour middlings, $34@35; red dog, $88@ 
40; city mills’ middlings, $32.50. 


NOTES 


Dr. Joseph I. France, former United 
States senator from Maryland, who 
sailed for Europe on Jan. 5, is said to 
have gone to Russia in the interest of a 
trading company which he has recently 
organized. 


The Housewives’ League of Baltimore 
is about ready to introduce in the Mary- 
land legislature, now in session, the bill 
drawn by its counsel for the prevention 
of profiteering in bread and the estab- 
lishment of a standardized loaf in the 
state. 


The National Marine Bank, of this 
city, has brought suit against J. Barry 
Mahool, formerly mayor of Baltimore. 
member of the Chamber of Commerce, 
trading as Frame, Knight & Co., grain 
commission, on an alleged promissory 
note for $25,204. 

The Ward Baking Corporation, Balti- 
more, capital stock 1,500,000 shares, to 
buy, sell, export, import and otherwise 
deal in flour, grain, bread, cakes, etc., of 
all kinds and descriptions, have been in- 
corporated by George S. Newcomer, 
Douglas H. Rose and Leslie E. Mihm. 

A movement is on foot to bring to- 

ther under one name the Baltimore 

oard of Trade, the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Export 
and Import Board of Trade and as 
many other local trade organizations as 
may desire to help form the proposed 
merger. 

An opinion filed in United States dis- 
trict court here denies the claims of 
banks to be allowed priority of payment 
out of the assets of the bankrupt estate 
of the Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co. for 
amounts advanced by them for taxes. 
The court holds that these claims must 
be allowed only as unsecured claims. 


Recent visitors to this market were 
W. C. Duncan, representing the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont; 
Philip Little, vice president and eral 
manager Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis; Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and 
manager Northwestern Elevator & Mill 
Co., Toledo, Ohio; H. J. BeBout, vice 
president and general manager Loudon- 
ville (Ohio) Mill & Grain Co; W. P. 
Tanner, of W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co, 
Inc., flour and cereals, New York; Ray 
A. Frame, eastern sales manager Wil- 
liamson Milling Co., Clay Center, Kan- 
sas; T. B. Crittenden, of Huron (Mich.) 
Grain & Bean Co. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: L 


By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work,’ which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller, . 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 
916 of The Northwestern Miller of Aug. 29, 1923. 


CHAPTER XLVI—(Continued) 
CORPORATIONS 


SECTION 396. PURCHASE OF RAW MATERIALS 


The Dahnke-Walker Milling Co., Union 
City, Tenn., won an important decision 
before the United States Supreme Court 


in a suit brought against C. T. Bon-- 


durant, Hickman, Ky. (42 Sup. Ct. 106). 
The opinion established the right of a 
milling corporation of one state to buy 
raw materials in another state, for ship- 
ment to it in interstate commerce, with- 
out being regarded as doing business in 
such other state in such sense as to re- 
quire a permit from the authorities of 
that state. 

Defendant contracted to sell the mill 
a crop of wheat estimated at 14,000 ‘bus, 
to be delivered on board cars at Hick- 
man, where payment was to be made. 
Plaintiff company intended to ship the 
wheat to its mill in Tennessee. Defend- 
ant delivered a small part of the crop 
as agreed, but declined to make further 
delivery. The market value of the grain 
having advanced, plaintiff sued for dam- 
ages. 

The only defense urged before the 
Kentucky supreme court was that plain- 
tiff milling company had not complied 
with the Kentucky statutes, prescribing 
conditions on which corporations of other 
states might do business in that common- 
wealth, and that therefore the contract 
was unenforceable by it. To this plain- 
tiff replied that the only business done 
by it in Kentucky consisted in purchas- 
ing grain there for immediate shipment 
to its mill in Tennessee, and that this 
amounted to interstate commerce beyond 
the control of the state of Kentucky. 

Before the case reached the Supreme 
Court of the United States it was twice 
tried in a Kentucky circuit court and 
twice appealed to the court of appeals 
of the commonwealth, which decided the 
case against the mill on the ground that 
it had failed to comply with the Ken- 
tucky statutes relating to nonresident 
corporations, 

After considering at some length a 
question of court procedure, which will 
be of no interest to the miller, the Su- 
preme Court said on the merits of the 
case: 

“The commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion (article 1, sec. 8, cl. 3) expressly 
commits to Congress and impliedly with- 
holds from the several states the power 
to regulate commerce among the latter. 
Such commerce is not confined to trans- 
portation from one state to another, but 
comprehends all commercial intercourse 
between different states and all the com- 
ponent parts of that intercourse. 

“Where goods in one state are trans- 
ported into another for purposes of sale, 
the commerce does not end with the 
transportation, but embraces as well the 
sale of the goods after they reach their 
destination and while they are in the 
original packages. . . . On the same 
principle, where goods are purchased in 
one state for transportation to another, 
the commerce includes the purchase quite 
as much as it does the transportation. 

- « This has been recognized in 
many decisions construing the commerce 
clause... . 

“‘Commerce’ is a term of the largest 
import. It comprehends intercourse for 
the purposes of trade in any and all its 
forms, including the transportation, pur- 
chase, sale, and exchange of commodi- 
ties... . 

“In no case has the court made any 
distinction between buying and selling or 
between buying for transportation to 
another state and transporting for sale 
in another state. Quite to the contrary, 
the import of the decisions has been that, 
if the transportation was incidental to 
buying or selling, it was not material 
whether it came first or last, 


“A corporation of one state may go 
into another, without obtaining the leave 
or license of the latter, for all the legiti- 
mate purposes of such commerce; and 
any statute of the latter state which ob- 
structs or lays a burden on the exercise 
of this privilege is void under the com- 
merce clause... . 

“There is no controversy about the 
facts bearing on the character of the 
transaction in question. It had been the 
practice of the plaintiff to go into Ken- 
tucky to purchase grain to be trans- 
ported to and be used in its mill in Ten- 
nessee. On different occasions it had 
purchased from the defendant—at one 
time 13,000 bus of corn. This contract 
was made in continuance of that prac- 
tice, the plaintiff intending to forward 
the grain to its mill as soon as the deliv- 
ery was made. In keeping with that 
purpose the delivery was to be made on 
board the cars of a public carrier. Ap- 
plying to these facts the principles be- 
fore stated, we think the transaction was 
interstate commerce. 

“The state court, stressing the fact 
that the contract was made in Kentucky 
and was to be performed there, put aside 
the further facts that the delivery was 
to be on board the cars and that the 
plaintiff, in continuance of its prior prac- 
tice, was purchasing the grain for ship- 
ment to its mill in Tennessee. We think 
the facts so neglected had a material 
bearing, and should have been considered. 
They showed that what otherwise seemed 
an intrastate transaction was a part of 
interstate commerce... . 

“The state court also attached some 
importance to the fact that after the 
grain was delivered on the cars the plain- 
tiff might have changed its mind and 
have sold the grain at the place of deliv- 
ery or have ship ed it to another point 
in Kentucky. o doubt this was pos- 
sible, but it was also improbable. With 
equal basis it could be said that a ship- 
ment of merchandise billed to a point be- 
yond the state of its origin might be 
halted by the shipper in the exercise of 
the right of stoppage in transitu before 
it got out of that state. The essential 
character of the transaction as other- 
wise fixed is not changed by a mere pos- 
sibility of that sort... . 

“For these reasons we are of opinion 
that the transaction was a part of inter- 
state commerce, in which the plaintiff 
lawfully could engage without any per- 
mission from the state of Kentucky, and 
that the statute in question, which con- 
cededly imposed burdensome conditions, 
was as to that transaction invalid, be- 
cause repugnant to the commerce 
clause.” 


SUITS AGAINST NONRESIDENT 
CORPORATIONS 


Getting a nonresident corporation into 
court occasionally proves to be a difficult 
matter, as shown by a case before the 
Mississippi supreme court, Brand _ vs. 
Columbia Star Milling Co., 76 So. 557. 

Plaintiff was discharged as flour sales- 
man for the mill, before expiration of 
the term of his employment, as claimed 
by him, and sued to have his damages 
assessed and credited on a mortgage note 
he owed Edward F. Schoening, who was 
asserted to be virtually sole owner of the 
company. Summons against the company 
was served on a travelling salesman of 
the mill, the company being organized 
under the laws of another state, but a 
copy of the summons was not sent by 
registered mail to the home office of the 
corporation, as required by the Missis- 
sippi statutes. 

The company made no. appearance in 
the suit, and attempt was made by plain- 
tiff to have default judgment entered, 
but the court refused to do this, on the 
ground that the company had not been 
validly summoned. 

There is a rule of law, however, that 
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one who epyeete in a suit as defendant 


waives any defect in service of summons 
upon him, and plaintiff claimed that, be- 
cause the attorney for Schoening as an 
individual defendant made an argument 
showing why judgment should not be en- 
tered against the company, this amounted 
to an appearance on the part of the mill. 
Not so, said the court, because the at- 
torney was entitled to make the sugges- 
tions either as attorney for the individual 
defendant or as a “friend of the court,” 
in which latter capacity any attorney 
may be permitted to appear. 

The Middlewest Grain Co., Minneap- 
olis, won a victory before the North Da- 
kota supreme court on a defense that no 
valid service of summons had been had 
on this Minnesota corporation. (173 
N. W. 468.) Plaintiff, one Kluver, relied 
upon a service of summons made on 
Jourgen Olson, at Minot, as president 
and managing agent of the grain com- 
pany, but the company established the 
fact that Mr. Olson had ceased to repre- 
sent the company in that capacity some 
time prior to the service of summons. 

Applying North Dakota statutory pro- 
visions, the supreme court held that, in 
order that service validly may be made 
on a nonresident corporation which has 
no established place of business in the 
state, summons must be served on a per- 
son “found within this state acting as 
the agent of, or doing business for, such 
corporation.” The decision makes it clear 
that the person upon whom service is 
made must not only be an agent of the 
defendant corporation, but he must also 
be in the state on company business. It 
is to be inferred that the presence of a 
Minnesota corporation’s president or oth- 
er officer in North Dakota on a hunting 
trip would not afford basis for service 
of valid summons against the company. 

* * 


The Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, defeated a suit brought by one 
Bauch to recover damages on account 
of a deteriorated shipment of flour. The 
case was decided by the Springfield, Mo., 
court of appeals (238 S.W. 581). It is 
held that the plaintiff never secured 
valid service of summons in the suit. 

After the parties had failed to reach 
an adjustment of the controversy arising 
out of the damaged shipment, E. E. 
Reed, the mill’s salesman, visited plain- 
tiff’s place of business at Cabool, Mo., 
to secure another order. While there, 
summons in an action before a justice 
of the peace and against the mill was 
served on Reed, as agent for the mill. 

The mill did not appear at the time 
set for the trial, and judgment for the 
amount claimed by plaintiff was entered 
as by default. The judgment was dock- 
eted in the circuit court, and some time 
afterwards execution was levied under it 
against a car of flour shipped by the mill 
to another dealer in the same county. 
Then the mill appeared, and contested 
the validity of the proceedings on the 
ground that there had been no valid serv- 
ice of summons. 

The circuit judge refused to vacate 
the proceedings, but his decision was re- 
versed on appeal, on the ground that the 
mill had not done business in the county 
within the meaning of the Missouri stat- 
ute (R. S. 1919, sec. 2746), which per- 
mits service of summons on an agent or 
employee of a nonresident corporation 
“doing business in this state.” 

The salient parts of the opinion on 
appeal are as follows: 

“On the hearing of the motion to 
quash, defendant introduced evidence 
which established conclusively that it was 
a Kansas corporation; that it was not 
licensed to do business in this state; that 
it had no place of business in this state, 
no office in this state, and did no business 
in this state, except to solicit and take 
orders. There was not a word of evi- 
dence to the contrary. 

“Defendant introduced in evidence a 
letter dated July 9, 1920, written by it to 
plaintiff advising that Mr. Reed ‘will 
hereafter represent us in the Missouri 
territory. This letter did no more than 
advise that a different travelling sales- 
man than theretofore would call on the 
trade in Missouri and solicit orders. On 
March 21, 1921, defendant wrote plain- 
tiff, announcing the death of its travel- 
ling salesman, Mr. Reed. In this letter 
defendant inclosed an original and copy 
of a proposed telegram in the event 
plaintiff wanted to use it. This pro- 
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posed telegram was addressed to de- 
fendant, and, if used, would have asked 
for the price of a certain brand of flour. 

“These letters and this proposed tcle- 
gram in no manner tend to show that de- 
fendant was doing business in this state, 
within the meaning of that language as 
used in section 2746. Sections 9790, 9791, 
and 9792, R. S. 1919, dealing with for- 
eign corporations as to license, etc., are 
not wholly pertinent here, yet the pro- 
viso to section 9792 is significant, we 
think. This proviso is as follows: ‘I’ro- 
vided, that the provisions of this article 
are not intended to and shall not apply 
to drummers or travelling salesmen so- 
liciting business in this state for forcign 
corporations which are entirely non- 
resident.’ 

“The courts of this state have uni- 
formly held that a foreign corporation 
which carries on a business in this st.ite 
as was defendant is not ‘doing busin: ss 
in this state’ as that expression is gi n- 
erally used in our statute. . . . Tie 
state cannot place such restrictions >n 
interstate commerce as would be :t- 
tempted in the event we were to hd 
that, under the facts here, defenda it 
was doing business in this state. Sen '- 
ing a travelling salesman into the sta e 
by a foreign corporation and soliciti: + 
orders through him is not ‘doing bu 
ness in this state’ as that language 
used in section 2746, R. S. 1919, the s« 
tion under which service was attempted ’ 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF COR 
PORATE OFFICERS 


SECTION 398. PRESIDENT 


Apart from his functions as presidin 
officer at directors’ and _ stockholder 
meetings, the president has only suc 
powers to represent the company as hay 
been expressly conferred upon him, o 
are fairly to be implied from a custom 
ary course of dealing. These powers ar: 
affected largely by the question whethe: 
the general management of the busines: 
has been conferred upon another office: 
or agent or has been reserved by th 
board of directors. 

In cases where presidents have been 
intrusted with general management, it 
has been held by the courts that they 
had implied power to make contracts for 
sales of goods dealt in by their com- 
panies, to arrange for bringing or de- 
fending suits, to indorse commercial pa- 
per in the ordinary course of business, 
give the company’s notes in evidence of 
debts, to purchase supplies needed in 
the business, etc. 

In other cases it has been decided that 
a president had no power to employ ah 
architect to prepare plans and specifica- 
tions for a proposed building, or to con- 
tract to buy building materials, or to 
sell treasury stock, or to mortgage or sell 
the company’s property, or to release 
debts due the company. 

Outsiders, in dealing with the head of 
a company, are ordinarily bound at their 
peril to ascertain the scope of his au- 
thority, especially when his acts are man- 
ifestly prejudicial to the interests of the 
corporation. Persons dealing with him 
may, however, rely upon the powers ap- 
parently conferred upon him by his cus- 
tomary dealings not disaffirmed by the 
board of directors. Like other officers of 
a corporation, the president is liable to it 
for losses resulting from his careless or 
fraudulent mismanagement of the com- 
pany’s affairs, but not for honest errors 
of judgment. 


See, also, section 402. 


“ 


SECTION 399. MANAGER’S POWERS IN 
GENERAL 


The general manager of a milling com- 
pany is presumed to be vested with all 
such broad powers as are usually exer- 
cised by such managing agents. Basing 
my opinion on what the courts have fre- 
quently decided, I should say that the 
manager may, in the absence of informa- 
tion to the contrary to persons dealing 
with him, concerning his authority, bind 
his company by contracts for the pur- 
chase of all grain, machinery, and other 
things useful or necessary in conducting 
the mill business, by taking leases for 
storage purposes, employing mill hands, 
salesmen and office assistants, approving 
orders and making contracts for sale of 
flour, conducting litigation, making ad- 
vertising contracts, etc. 

It has been held that a general man- 
ager has no implied authority to mort- 
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gage or lease the company’s personal or 
real property, or do other things not 
usually done by persons in similar posi- 
ns. 

e But a mortgage executed by a baking 
company’s manager on behalf of the 
company, to secure payment for flour 
purchases, was not invalid because not 
given or authorized by the directors. 
The Alabama statute, authorizing direc- 
tors to mortgage their corporation’s per- 
sonal property, does not preclude a 
mortgage by officers to whom the man- 
agement of the company’s affairs may 
have been intrusted. (In re Grocers’ 
Baking Co., 266 Fed. 900.) In this case 
a United States district judge said: 

“The evidence is convincing that the 
directors of the Grocers’ Baking Co, had 
committed the entire management and 
conduct of the affairs of the corporation 
to Siaw, and he had apparent authority 
to execute the first mortgage. However, 
if the mortgage was not authorized, it 
was »ubsequently ratified (1) by the for- 
mal --solutions adopted by the board of 
direciors; (2) by the giving of the sec- 
ond :ortgage, expressly approving the 
firsi; (3) by the acquiescence of the 
corpo:ation in receiving and restraining 
the proceeds acquired under the first 
mor'sage; and (4) by the failure to dis- 
afir., and to return such proceeds.” 


srcvion 400. MANAGER’S POWER TO 
MAKE CONTRACTS 


Where a corporation holds one of its 
office. out to the public as being its 
generil manager, by acquiescing in his 
acts «n the part of the company, it will 
be estopped to deny his authority to 
make contracts within the scope of his 
apparent authority. It was so decided 
by {he United States circuit court of 
appe.ls, eighth circuit, in the case of 
Stroig vs. Manchester Mill & Elevator 
Co., 231 Fed. 876. 

In the ease of Michie Grocery Co. vs. 
Mari.n, 188 Pac. 615, the main point in 
issue was whether there was sufficient 
showing of authority in the general man- 
ager of plaintiff company to bind his 
corporation by a contract for the pur- 
chase of 500 bags of beans. The Cali- 
fornia district court of appeals said: 

“The contention of defendants is that, 
in the absence of a resolution adopted by 
the hoard of directors authorizing Pow- 
ers to execute the contract, his act could 
not be deemed that of the corporation, 
in support of which they cite authorities 
to the effect that the president of a cor- 
poration merely by virtue of his position 
has no power to bind the company by a 
contract. 

“Conceding this, it is nevertheless true 
that where the general manager of a 
corporation, for and on its behalf, in its 
name and in the usual course of business 
conducted by it, executes a contract, 
his authority so to do, in the absence of 
any showing to the contrary, will be pre- 
sumed, Powers’ admitted relation to the 
corporation, and the fact that in con- 
ducting the business he had theretofore 
acted for the company in executing all 
contracts to which it was a party, war- 
rants the inference that his act was in 
accordance with rules adopted by the 
board of directors for guidance in the 
transaction of its corporate affairs.” 

The effect of shipping instructions giv- 
cn to a corporate seller’s department 
manager concerning a transaction be- 
longing to another department was con- 
sidered by the Michigan supreme court 
in the case of Hage et al. vs. E. L. 
Wellman Co., 187 N.W. 404. 

Defendant company, dealing in grain, 
feed, ete, maintained four departments 
(beans, grain, feed and bags). Its grain 
manager, A. N. Sheffield, confirmed a 
sale to plaintiffs of two cars of corn. 
Later, Manager Rudolph of the feed de- 
partment called plaintiffs up by phone, 
asking how they were “fixed for feed.” 
It is found that in the same conversation 
plaintiffs, referring to the corn contract, 
told Rudolph that they had two cars of 
corn coming from defendant, and di- 
rected that the same be _ shipped. 
Rudolph replied that he would call the 
“grain man’s” attention to the matter. 
Still later the defendant notified plain- 
tiffs that the corn contract had been 
canceled, relying on plaintiff’s failure to 
give shipping instructions. 

plaintiffs sued for damages for 
nondelivery of the corn, the principal 
Point in controversy concerned the au- 
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thority of Sheffield to receive shipping in- 
structions under a contract belonging to 
another department of defendant’s busi- 
ness. The court holds that the jury was 
justified in finding that it was within 
Sheffield’s apparent authority to receive 
such instructions. Part of the opinion 
reads: 

“This was a long-distance telephone 
transaction, a method of communication 
by which a vast volume of the world’s 
business is now transacted. The persons 
speaking for the negotiating parties 
neither saw nor knew each other. Each 
represented a business concern called for 
and answered from its office in the usual 
way.... 

“This communication was clearly rele- 
vant to his employer’s business, natural- 
ly suggested by the inquiry as to feed 
in a telephone call from defendant, of 
whom plaintiffs had bought corn for de- 
livery that month. If defendant had in 
its organization privately so restricted 


the authority of its managers in doing 
business with the public that none of 
them could accept or recognize for it a 
telephone communication touching de- 
fendant’s business from a customer he 
called up from its office during business 
hours for business purposes, unless the 
communication related to his exclusive 
department, it can well be urged that 
defendant must at its peril so advise the 
mistaken or inquiring customer through 
its answering manager or otherwise. 
“Rudolph not only failed to undeceive 
the uninformed customer in that particu- 
lar, as he admits, but, as Hage testified, 
apparently accepted the message for de- 
fendant and said he would call the at- 
tention of the grain man to it. The man- 
ner in which this telephone conversation 
arose and was conducted fairly gave 
color to his apparent authority in that 
particular. Private instructions or lim- 
itations on his apparent authority not 
known to plaintiffs were not binding up- 








Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months, as officially reported, in bar- 


rels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 1920 
3 





1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 





January 1,161 1,099 1,280 84 2,702 2,340 1,133 1,618 1,758 1,042 
February ..... 1,379 1,255 1,019 1,254 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 1,464 791 
March ........ 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,506 1,687 769 
April .......6. 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 1,294 1,429 875 
May .ccccoess 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 1,340 901 
JTuMe ..eeeeeee 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 900 856 
July wcccseeee 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,353 830 833 
August ....... 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 875 701 
September .... 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 1,085 1,003 1,223 
October ....... 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 835 1,246 1,341 
November .... 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 1,254 1,485 
December ..... sess 1,500 1,014 952 1,313 1,879 2,405 937 1,732 1,833 

Totals .... *14,521 156,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 15,681 12,769 


Exports of wheat from the United States, by months, as officially reported, in bushels of 


60 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 1920 





1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 





January 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 24,088 4,985 
February 5,991 5,602 19,326 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 24,429 3,947 
March ..... 4,291 7,645 14,599 6,939 10,208 1,688 7,885 17,294 20,535 3,457 
April ...... 4,943 4,857 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 22,757 3,066 
May ..ceceees 9,973 9,366 25,032 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 14,570 14,182 1,645 
JUNE weceeeese 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,810 5,905 9,396 7,395 
JULY wccccecece 8,843 14,953 24,842 23,838 5,834 225 5,059 7,325 7,819 26,158 
August ....... 14,198 33,703 658,537 27,570 12,941 15,120 5,170 11,602 16,725 24,080 
September .. 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 21,300 25,763 
October ....... 9,239 18,282 18,362 35,803 13,687 21,319 5,415 11,966 17,897 19,532 
November ..... 4,148 10,577 13,846 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 13,499 19,182 
December .....  sse+s 9,676 10,451 25,896 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 12,624 28,876 

Totals .... *93,583 164,692 280,058 218,280 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,050 205,830 178,862 


*Eleven months. 





Western Canada—1923 Lake Shipments 


Vessel shipments from Fort William and Port Arthur elevators ‘during the season of 


navigation in 1923, according to the ports to 
parture: 





which cargoes were destined at time of de- 


Elevator 
Sample screen- 











oa ‘Bushel ——_——, mixed grain, ings, 
To Canadian ports— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye lbs tons 
Depot Harbor ....... See ee ee ee ee Ce ee ee ee ee 
Goderich ...ccccccces 12,923,295 4,331,231 645,276 re ere 5,106,071 20,108 
MEME ccrcccéotece . 608048 683,629 Tre eee ee 1,219,330 1,146 
BIBIAME 2c cccvccccess 14,059,784 3,454,480 666,749 = a seeee $27,798 2,407,682 ..... 
Montreal ....ccccccee 6,060,676 3,991,515 2,297,103 248,069 216,284 7,926,334 1,644 
Port Colborne ....... 45,368,950 6,032,156 3,534,727 ...... 986,471 47,511,880 10,349 
Port MeNicoll ....... 19,745,226 3,188,387 1,350,838 266,360 442,904 38,984,200 65,149 
Port Stanley ........ > S6650e- “64504 6Fenee 866006 >. Seusaes 49009 
COS. 6s0-46002 0.000% 494,507 a, Ma CLT EE CLL ee ee pre | are 
ZH covcccvcecsivcee 18,058,924 3,053,725 1,147,842  ...... 167,500 6,487,360 14,370 
Totals, Can. ports.119,187,192 24,229,703 9,893,575 598,253 2,140,952 89,161,694 52,766 
To Europe, direct.... ee eS a Se, ane ie) nT co eT ee ee Te 
To U. 8. portse— 
BuHalo .cccccccccecs 100,540,988 4,284,999 4,291,625 1,893,397 3,949,147 87,046,978 14,360 
CHICAGO ...cccccesces ae sa<ase werene ek ee ee ee ee eee oe 
CHOVOIGME .cccccccces ee <6956  o.9600c  @6b0neo 60258 e084¢>. oases 
Detroit .ccccccccccce ee “sated  <onéas  2hddee beests , SUSnas jsaese 
Duluth-Superior ..... ee eee 8, ee eS ar eer 68,017 
MEEOD wccccccscceceses See.  «8heeh  c8688s  Seeebe- S05%0~ tasers  bedee 
WEOES cccccsecesecs Pn” ceive c4¢0¢00, . Mannew) -Setedee -c¢00ea eeees 
Port Huron .......+. nn § § cineca Anteee 668009 . ceeehe a Oeeeee 940508 
eee eee.  sesbee @beees t8R B86 369,621 4,099,964 ..... 
Totals, U. S. ports.125,194,177 4,284,999 4,291,625 2,535,817 4,318,768 91,146,942 82,377 
Grand totals ........ 244,577,669 28,514,702 14,185,200 3,134,070 6,459,720 180,308,636 135,143 


SHIPMENTS, SEPT. 1-DEC. 24, 1923 


Elevator 
Sample screen- 




















cr Bushels . mixed grain, ings, 

To Canadian porte— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye lbs tons 
Depot Harbor ....... ne” § sjiedn i“ ~seneee <obeene “4080s | @00006 seges 
es 9,606,380 2,606,668 414,857 ee ey ae? eee 15,835 
MEE Seececcccece . é¥eae6 342,616 ee eee 1,219,330 1,146 
po Pere 7,294,065 2,517,540 as 836 o=ksekts 3 saeaeS ..'cRa50S Jeewos 
BROMETOEE occ vcccsecs 3,582,983 1,243,460 1,087,440 193,060 16,000 3,651,068 eee 
Port Colborne ....... 23,455,868 643,530 Temas. = =—«_ a ceces 403,856 20,144,469 10,349 
Port McNicoll ....... 13,581,786 2,041,034 1,206,140 SS Aner?) ae ee 2! 
Port Stanley ........ eT ee ee ee ee ee ee 
SE d60 es 0 eo d.wowde 218,754 n° gsepier- ¢xesess Gedney 14,518,837 
WED eccccvcseccvese 15,937,059 2,825,800 1,059,661 «...... 55,000 2,941,730 

Totals, Can. ports. 75,273,113 12,475,531 5,184,749 506,730 474,856 42,475,434 
To Europe, direct.... Deu. eswee). beweee | eevee = a een = “pp he we 

To U. 8. portse— 
| are Pee 1,842,867 1,977,084 71,336,879 
Dc awite wow pee.e.0 ee  “asxece?. . —aedeees 
CEE Gocctoessss EU 8 8=6 Se esse 0060 semeee |) =u R ee =O eee lo eee 
DT asehegdeenesee. “MEE ewseo «86008  @edeuy weevre “ seesee evsee 
nr cicvs SE, 8  esssen <«eecioc- BRRGQE coesse * ““seviecs 57,411 

piste reehérhtea. ne «6548604  seabeo  s80060 Seoeer ssvov0e 62052 
EE c<vceteessee GN}  ‘a'Sseee 8 coves | ceeetes se¥eee  j§$ss0n00 dace 
Dn cvocdevas S| Merb dewsewr wabadw | wiedeite | ecpege § svuvre 
Dr c+a¢ite snde.. Laney + Sedeww Recess. <0020s, —d00080 § a 28¥e0 se008 
DOIOES cocscccccsccse CORE. . wrvicde _ gvsee 

Totals, U. S. ports.106,134,933 4,067,856 2,744,897 2,174,299 2,346,705 71,336,879 70,904 
Grand totals ........181,604,346 16,543,387 7,929,646 2,681,029 2,821,661 113,812,813 116,887 
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on them. Agency and authority are 
questions for the jury when material 
facts are in dispute.” 


UNAUTHORIZED ACTS OF 
MANAGER 


The South Dakota supreme court has 
held that an elevator company was not 
bound by the unauthorized act of its gen- 
eral manager in using funds of the com- 
pany to buy bank stock, for that was 
obviously beyond his apparent authority, 
even if it was within the corporate pow- 
ers of the corporation to deal in such 
stock. 

“He was the secretary of that com- 
pany,” says the court, “and had author- 
ity to draw and sign checks in the name 
of the company, and the officers and di- 
rectors of the company did hold him out 
to the public as the general manager 
of the company’s business; but that com- 
pany’s business was the buying and sell- 
ing of grain, lumber and coal, and there 
was nothing in the conduct of the officers 
to imply that he had authority to deal 
in other commodities.” 

It is further decided in the same case 
that failure of the company for two 
years to repudiate the transaction cannot 
be regarded as a ratification, in the ab- 
sence of proof that it acquired knowl- 
edge thereof .within that time. (Porter 
vs. Lien, 153 N.W. 905.) 

See the Kansas supreme court’s decision in 
Mitchell Grain & Supply Co. vs. Maryland 
Casualty Co., 195 Pac. 978, holding that a 
manager’s unauthorized speculation in grain 
constituted embezzlement. This case is men- 
tioned in the chapter on Bonds. 


(Chapter XLVI to be Continued) 


SECTION 401. 





Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 





1923— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
SE. sk ehiessdeeee 20,116 5,264,199 
ee ee 19,383 2,833,673 
Geptember ...ccccecccs 13,595 1,234,400 
BUM cc ccccccocsecses 18,273 596,477 
ME Kebeeceaéecsconene 18,191 1,835,515 
EE 465% 4:60.0-08400-0808 17,655 121,752 
ME bébecceuew ener an ee 19,438 945,904 
CO RE errr 20,482 2,812,094 
| Freer rere 26,429 344,613 
eee 38,107 209,974 
SE sv iad 6800 a twee 37,144 252,299 

1922— 

DO ince wee vies 50,923 2,580,618 
ee PORT eee 40,652 3,175,568 
eer 50,685 2,666,109 
BORTOTENOE? ccc cccvcces 41,823 782,448 
Ee eee 40,681 1,151,607 
THIF ccccccccecccccsece 45,867 3,070,434 
RPP 63,787 1,609,876 
ST sc6becepuehoeaenes 61,287 1,231,032 
SE 66045568660009R65 61,140 483,063 
SE Hee ed ¥pesevewadss 55,648 2,673,267 
Se et 64,069 199,304 
SE cS cavncocceesee 117,527 3,119,583 
1921— 
—  " SPFFTE ER CT Ce 57,839 2,052,247 
ND 4.0. 0-0.6:0 006000) 82,606 1,184,776 
...... 45,756 878,115 
Brrr 3,619 81,031 
SEE. S00.08% eee ees 3,697 239,559 
SE a6 0eeccsctosvesens 2,270 713,669 
ME ites 45:65 5:05 0 a O58 6,287 89,807 
ET wobec avessesnegess 47,851 1,902,667 
BE kn 05 4496 0940 0088 118,944 4,451,304 
BED. cwedsncdccseenese 174,419 2,784,281 
4 SPEER 202,324 4,403,712 
SENET co cccccccescves 220,443 4,504,856 

1920— 
ee COROT 226,798 11,235,112 
PEO ccccveececes 201,667 9,622,578 
CET Kisv-cevesese ee 163,327 9,802,149 
September ....s.cceves 14,556 1,842,397 
August 364,827 
July .... 100,334 
SURO cccccecssccccvecs 283,010 
BR ccccvccceecceceses 474,891 
BOG cccccccecsosececs 227,284 
March 665,154 
POROOEED cccccveccveve 27,362 534,692 
GE ai caenccoscece 29,011 766,228 
Totals, fiscal years— 

BOBB+BB. cccccseses 429,420 18,012,540 

UL Reerrererere 619,105 14,465,509 

1920-81... .cccceee 1,420,884 51,004,024 

SEs 040:0.6:040 0.6% 159,056 4,779,764 

pS ere 38,040 11,121,000 

BEET ER se cccccvccees 676,096 28,177,000 

191629. wcccccccees 174,704 24,138,000 

ptt S| eee 329,905 6,703,000 

US | er 64,200 426,000 

Ok Pe 89,911 1,979,000 

SREB EG sc cc ccccvsse 107,558 798,000 

16,450,978 
22,642,709 
23,286,024 
35,808,656 
7,910,000 
17,036,000 
33,683,000 
8,672,000 
4,052,000 
- 1,714,000 
783,000 


*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 included 
in October and not September totals, as the 
new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 
+Eleven months. 


A total production of 3,854,640,000 bus 
potatoes is reported from 21 countries, 
compared with 4,977,191,000 in the same 
countries last year. 
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Demand in the spring wheat flour mar- 
ket shows no sign of slackening. Mills 
report a large volume of business during 
the week ending Jan, 12. None of the 
usual inactivity shown at this time of 
year is evident. Prices advanced 10c 
bbl on Jan. 10. Quotations on Jan. 12: 
top patents $6.20 bbl, seconds $5.70 
and first clears $5.50, in 98-lb jute bags, 
mixed car lots, delivered, Ontario points, 
less 10¢ bbl for spot cash. 

The winter wheat flour market is still 
dull. Mills have only limited quantities 
to offer, which are absorbed by local buy- 
ers. Prices are unchanged, 90 per cent 
patents being quoted at $4.50 bbl in car 
lots, secondhand jute bags, delivered, 
basis Montreal freights. 

Business with the United Kingdom is 
reported improved, and sellers are doing 
a good volume of trade there as well as 
in continental markets, while Mediter- 
ranean countries are participating to a 
considerable extent. No complaints re- 
garding export demand have been re- 
ceived from any quarter, and mills all 
seem to be satisfied with the volume of 
business. Prices are 9d higher than in 
the previous week, at 33s 6d for January 
shipment, 33s 9d for February and 34s 
for March, per 280 lbs, jute, London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, usual terms. 

There is no improvement in Ontario 
soft winter wheat flour demand for ex- 
port. Scarcity of supplies and high 
prices prevent business. Sellers would 
require to get 34s 6d per 280 Ibs, in cot- 
ton, at today’s mill price. Brokers are 
offering $4.35 bbl, bulk, for good qual- 
ity 90 per cent patents in their bags, 
basis Montreal. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is selling readily, and no 
stocks are accumulating. In sympathy 
with flour, prices have advanced $1. 
Bran is selling at $28 ton, shorts $31 and 
middlings $37, in mixed cars with flour, 
bags included, delivered, Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


Eastern mills can get all the spring 
wheat they require, without difficulty, as 
stocks are plentiful. This wheat is 1%4c 
bu higher than a week ago. No. 1 north- 
ern is $1.11 bu, on track, at Lake Huron 
or Georgian Bay ports. Ontario winter 
wheat is scarce. Mills are paying farm- 
ers $1 bu generally for No. 2 red or 
white. 

CEREALS 


A fairly steady domestic business is 
being done in rolled oats and oatmeal, 
and mills are all busy. The weakness in 
sterling has somewhat affected the de- 
mand for export. Most sellers report 
inquiry still fair, but importers do not 
seem as willing to pay the prices asked, 
which are now 6d higher. For export, 
rolled oats are quoted at 39s and oatmeal 
as 37s per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, 
less 2 per cent on 60-day bills. In the 
domestic market, rolled oats are quoted 
at $5.50 bbl of 180 Ibs, in 90-lb jute bags, 
and oatmeal at $6 per bbl of 196 Ibs, 
in 98-lb jute bags, mixed cars, delivered, 
30-day terms; car lots 20c less. 


COARSE GRAINS 


All feeding grains are in good demand 
throughout Ontario. Prices show prac- 


tically no change. Quotations: No. $8 
Canadian western oats 45%c bu, on 
track, Bay ports; No. 3 American yel- 
low corn 87c, 
States funds, 


rompt shipment, United 
oronto freights; standard 


screenings $22.25 ton, in bulk, car lots, 
delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The only change reported by local 
shipping agents is in the rate to Dundee 
and Leith from New York. Quotations: 
Glasgow 22c per 100 lbs, Liverpool and 
London 19c, Hull and Newcastle 23c, 
Bristol and Avonmouth 22c, Dundee 28c, 
Aberdeen 29c, Belfast and Dublin 22c, 
Hamburg 18c and Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam and Antwerp 19c (Dundee and 
Leith from New York 23c and 22¢, re- 
spectively.) 

CANADIAN FLOUR PRAISED 


The following testimony to Canadian 
flour is taken from a letter written by a 
Liverpool importer to one of the larger 
Canadian mills: “You are aware that we 
had a considerable quantity of your flour 
on several different boats which were 
held up in the docks for four months 
owing to the strike of dockmen and la- 
borers. Four months is a long time to 
store flour in the hold of any boat, and 
we were extremely afraid it would be 
spoiled. 

“We are happy to tell you that it came 
out in first class condition, every bag of 
it. Is this not a splendid testimony to 
Canadian flours? It is really fine, and 
well worth recording. There was at the 
same time a lot of flour sent by a Liver- 
pool mill to the same market. The Liv- 
erpool flour was about two and a half 
months in the hold of the boat, and it all 
went lumpy and was unfit for baking. 
This shows what Canadian flours can do 
against the home milled article.” 


NOTES 


F. L. Culver, president Toronto Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., has been away from his 
office for a few days on account of ill- 
ness. 

The Hon. T. A. Low, minister of 
trade and commerce and president Ren- 
frew (Ont.) Flour Mills, Ltd., visited 
Toronto recently. 

The general manager of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway states that the amount 
of grain going east from Fort William 
by rail is equaling the quantity received 
from the West, and that there is no pos- 
sibility of any congestion under these 
conditions. The heavy shipment of grain 
to the Pacific Coast from Alberta is re- 
lieving the movement to the Head of the 
Lakes. This statement was made in reply 
to reports that the Canadian Pacific was 
contemplating an embargo on the east- 
ern movement of grain. 





MONTREAL 

Following continued firmness in the 
Montreal flour market during the pre- 
vious week, millers advanced their prices 
on all grades of spring wheat flour 10c 
on Jan. 10, bringing the quotations to 
$6.20 bbl for first patents, $5.70 for sec- 
onds, and $5.50 for bakers, jute, ex-track, 
less 10c bbl for cash. 

The current week was marked by a 
growing firmness in winter wheat flours 
of all grades; deliveries have been very 
light since the holidays, and everything 
seems to point to an early advance in 
prices if the market continues as at 
present. On Jan. 10 no change had 
taken place, and car lots of good aver- 
age grades were selling at $4.65@4.75 
bbl, with selected grades at $4.85@4.95, 
secondhand jute, ex-track; broken lots 
at $5.10@5.20 bbl, ex-store, secondhand 
jute, or $5.35@5.45, new cottons, with 
special grades of winter patents offering 
up to $5.60, ex-store. 

Demand for all grades of millfeed, 
and particularly for bran, grew in 
strength throughout the week, until on 





Jan, 10 the millers decided to increase 
prices of all lines $1. This makes quota- 
tions: bran $28.25 ton, shorts $31.25, mid- 
dlings $36.25, with bags, ex-track, less 
25c ton for cash. 

White corn flour sold quietly at $5.50 
@5.60 bbl, jute, delivered. A fair trade 


is pees in rolled oats, at $2.95 per 
90-lb bag, delivered. 
A. E. Perxs. 
WINNIPEG 


There is a distinct improvement in the 
flour situation throughout the prairie 
provinces, and the outlook for business 
is generally brighter. All of the big 
concerns report a slightly more active 
domestic demand. Exporters are also 
showing signs of increased activity. 
Prices maintain their former level. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top 
patent springs are quoted at bbl, 
jute, seconds $5.40, and first clears $4.80, 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cotton, 
15c over this basis. Saskatchewan and 
Alberta are 10c under Manitoba, and 
Pacific Coast points 10@30c over. Bak- 
ers purchasing their requirements in jute 
get special prices. 


MILLFEED 


The continued cold weather prevailing 
in western Canada has brought forth the 
usual heavy demand for bran and shorts. 
Some of the large mills report a shortage 
of bran, but, generally, they are able to 
take care of their orders. Considerable 
quantities of millfeed from western 
plants are going to United States mar- 
kets, but the present heavy local de- 


‘mand is absorbing the greater part of 


their output. Quotations at points in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
bran $21 ton and shorts $23, in mixed 
cars with flour; interior British Colum- 
bia points, bran $25 and shorts $27; Pa- 
= Coast points, bran $26 and shorts 
28. 


WHEAT 


This market has been listless through- 
out the week ending Jan. 12. Offerings 
have consisted of a few odd cars from 
day to day. Millers were buyers of the 
contract grades. There has been some 
inquiry for wheat for the opening of 
navigation, but no business was report- 
ed. The embargo on wheat, announced 
by the Canadian National Railways, had 
no effect upon the trade here, as such 
action has been anticipated. Prices 
steady. Quotations for No. 1 northern, 
in store, Fort William: 


Cash May July 
OD exviveceied $ .96 $1.01% $1.03% 
Ss escent ere 96% 1.02 1.03% 
eS Pere 96% 1.02 1.03% 
ere 96% 1.02 1.03% 
Sls, BE. ¢ cievee os 96% 1.02% 1.03% 
POR BE. vives cscs 97% 1.02% 1.03% 


Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg aver- 

375 cars per day, compared with 

526 for the previous seven days, and 450 
for the corresponding period in 1923. 


OATMEAL 


Millers of rolled oats and oatmeal re- 
port a good, steady demand from domes- 
tic consumers, and a satisfactory volume 
of export business. Quotations: rolled 
oats in 80-lb bags $2.40, and oatmeal in 
98-lb bags $3, delivered to the trade. 


COARSE GRAINS 


This market has been absolutely with- 
out feature. There has been a fair de- 
mand for cash oats of high grades, but 
the lower grades were not wanted. Ex- 
porters reported nothing doing in this 
grain. Barley has had only a fair de- 
mand, and no interest was taken in rye 
and flaxseed. Offerings of all the coarse 
grains have been light. Quotations: No. 


2 Canadian western oats, 38%c bu; bzr- 
ley, 621%4c; rye, 66%c; flaxseed, $2.13° 4. 


NOTES 


R. R. Dobell, western manager Ogilv'e 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., left Winnipeg Jan. 
12 for Montreal. 


Andrew Kelly, president Western Ca) 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is making a 
trip through the Panama Canal, anil 
will visit New York. 


Of 1,231,889 bus grain marketed ‘, 
districts served by the Canadian Pacil« 
Railway in the West during the fir-| 
week of 1924, 533,458 were supplied hy 
Alberta. . 


The Calgary, Alta., grain inspectio | 
office established a new high record f: 
grain shipments in 1923, with a total « 
27,759,000 bus, or 18,573 cars, compared 
with 12,763 cars in 1922. 


The Dwyer Elevator Co.’s flour mi 
and elevator at Lumsden, Sask., burne: 
Jan. 9. The mill, which had a daily ca 
pacity of 100 bbls, was completely de 
stroyed, together with 20,000 bus whea' 
and 600 sacks flour. Loss is estimated 
at $50,000. 


At the twenty-first annual convention 
of the United Farmers of Manitoba, held 
in Winnipeg recently, a resolution was 
passed in favor of a voluntary wheat 
pool for Manitoba to handle the 1924 
crop, under a contract similar to that 
now operating in Alberta. 


John Heber Haslam, well-known west- 
ern grain authority, died at his home in 
Regina, Sask., Jan. 5, aged 60 years. 
Mr. Haslam, together with Lincoln 
Goldie and W. D. Staples, served on the 
royal grain commission which, in 1920, 
iad appointed to investigate the grain 
trade. 


The grain commissioner’s report of 
grain in store at Fort William, issued 
on Jan. 5, indicates a slackening in move- 
ment. Stocks in store, however, which 
include cargoes afloat at that port, are 
very heavy, totaling 47,384,128 bus, com- 
pared with 28,597,022 for the correspond- 
ing period in 1922. 


A recent dispatch states that work has 
been commenced on the Canadian gov- 
ernment terminal elevator at Edmonton, 
Alta. This elevator is to be used chiefly 
in connection with grain shipments to 
Vancouver. Its capacity is to be 2,500,- 
000 bus, and the cost is estimated at ap- 
proximately $1,250,000. It probably will 
be completed in time for the 1924 crop. 


A statement issued by the Canadian 
land settlement board shows that 23,508 
returned soldiers have received assist- 
ance by way of loans for agricultural 
purposes, and a further 6,344 have occu- 
pied free land. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 5,500,000 acres are now in 
the hands of returned men, and that 
more than 600,000 acres have come under 
cultivation since the inception of the 
land settlement plan. 


An announcement has been made by 
the Winnipeg offices of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways to the effect that, on ac- 
count of the lack of space in elevators at 
Fort William, Port Arthur and West- 
fort, making it impossible to deliver 
thereat the grain now in transit, an em- 
bargo has been placed, effective Jan. 15, 
until further notice, on the acceptance 
of grain to Fort William and Westfort. 
No other restrictions on grain shipments 
are to be observed, except to Vancouver. 
This notice has been anticipated by the 
trade for some days. The Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway announces that no embargo 
of any kind is necessary on its lines, as 
the amount of grain going east from 
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Fort William by rail is now equal to 
that being received from the West. 
G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 

Domestic flour trade is not breaking 
any records, but is much better than dur- 
ing the last weeks of the old year. The 
recent strength in wheat has not been 
reflected in flour prices, but an early ad- 
vance is anticipated. Country buyers 
are purchasing considerably more than 


their immediate requirements. 

Flour quotations from the United 
Kingdom are out of line with local 
values, and no sales have been reported 
so tar this month. The Orient has found 
it impossible to secure low grade flour, 


as «j! mills are well sold up on this for 
months in advance. Fancy patents are 
finding their way into oriental markets, 
which is very gratifying to millers, 


WHEAT 

No. 1 northern for January shipment 
to Voneouver is trading at Winnipeg 
May price, or equal to 54c bu over Win- 
nipeg cash. Local exporters were caught 
short of this grade, and cold weather on 
the prairies and in the mountains delayed 
deli\cries to such an extent that pre- 
miu:s advanced 14%c bu for near-by 
whe:!. Nos. 2 and 3 northern are not 
so mich in demand, and are selling at 3c 


bu over Winnipeg cash price, January 
ship: cnt. February shipment No. 1 
northern is quoted at 1c under Winnipeg 
May, ind March shipment at Winnipeg 
May price. The premium on _ lower 
grads is le bu less than on No. 1 north- 
ern. Demand for wheat in all positions 
is quite active. 

Orcntal buyers have been out of the 
mar! et for the past few weeks, but the 
United Kingdom and the Continent have 
been heavy buyers for February, March 
and April shipment from Vancouver. 
All «rades, from No. 1 northern down 
to No. 6 wheat, are in excellent demand. 

Wheat bookings for shipment from 
Vancouver are as follows: to the United 
Kingdom and the Continent, January 
939,150 long tons, February 133,900, 
March 80,000, April 10,000; to the Orient, 
January 188,600 short tons (sacked), 
February 51,500, March 16,000, April 
9,000 

COARSE GRAINS 

Tie price of oats has advanced $1, 
No. 2? Canadian western being quoted at 
$26.50 ton, and No. 3 Canadian western 
and extra No. 1 feeds at $25, f.o.b., cars, 
Vancouver. Dealers are heavy buyers, 
apparently anticipating higher prices. 
No. 4 Canadian western barley is quoted 
at $28 ton, Vancouver. The trade stocked 
up pretty well when prices were around 
$25, and still has a fairly good supply 
on hand. 

American No. 2 yellow corn has shown 
considerable strength, and has advanced 
$2, being quoted at $33@33.25 ton, and 
No. 3 yellow at $32, United States funds, 


f.o.b., cars, Vancouver. Considerable 
business is being done at these figures. 
MILLFEED 


Although the list price on feeds has 
been advanced to $26 ton for bran and 
$28 for shorts, these are still available 
at $1.50@2 under these prices. Shorts 
seem to be more plentiful than bran, the 
latter being rather difficult to secure ex- 
cept in limited quantities. Inquiry for 
fceds is a little better than for some 
months, but consumption is much below 
that of previous years. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

January and February space to Unit- 
ed Kingdom and continental ports has 
advanced to 40s, and considerable busi- 
ness has been worked at this figure. 
March space is quoted at 37s 6d and 
April and May at 35s. Demand for 
April and May is not very active, but 
March space is receiving considerable at- 
tention. Charter rates have also strength- 
ened, and 41s 6d has been paid for Feb- 
ruary clearance. These are the highest 
tates paid by exporters so far this grain 
year. 

NOTES 

G. S. Thompson, British Columbia 
pa of the Quaker Oats Co., has re- 
turned from Seattle and Portland. 

H. D. Metcalfe, of Winnipeg, is in 
Vancouver looking over the prospects 
for entering the grain export field. 

H. M. Cameron. 
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A week of confused activities has 
marked developments in both houses of 
Congress. The election of Ellison D. 
Smith, of South Carolina, as chairman 
of the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce has been hailed by those of 
extreme leanings as a victory over the 
conservatives, who are against any dras- 
tic changes in the transportation act. 

It is quite likely that those who left 
their regular party to support Senator 
Smith are due for disappointment. As 
soon as he was chosen, Senator Smith 
issued a statement saying that he favored 
a sane policy of railroad legislation, 
which is not what those holding extreme 
views would desire him to say. Sane 
means truly conservative, in the minds 
of those w ave the handful of votes 
required to make Mr. Smith chairman. 

hairman Smith has further said that 
he is ready to have his committee take 
up railroad legislation, but the handing 
over of title to him as presiding officer 
does not change the attitude of the 
whole committee on transportation law 
making. It is understood that the friends 
of radical legislation are in the minor- 
ity, and it is known that when it comes 
to submitting drastic changes in the 
transportation law to the Senate some 
of the senators of Chairman Smith’s own 
party will not support it. 

There are perhaps a score of bills 
pending before committees of the two 
houses calling for repeal of section l5a, 
which is sometimes referred to as the 
guaranty section. While it has been the 
general opinion that one house or the 
other had the votes to defeat negative 
action on this section, chance of the 
passage of such legislation is thought to 
have been diminished by the Supreme 
Court decision upholding the recapture 
clause of the transportation act whereby 
any road making profits in excess of 6 
per cent must give up one half of such 
excess earnings to support the weaker 
roads. 

While this decision was opposed to 
some of the wishes of leading railroad 
men, it is likely.to prove a blessing at 
this time, when efforts are going forward 
to destroy the rate making provision. 
It would seem reasonable that if the 
railroads are to give up a certain por- 
tion of their excess earnings they should 
be allowed the protection of some rea- 
sonable limit of earnings. In other 
words, the law should tell at what point 
the recapture begins, which is exactly 
what the law does in the present so- 
called rate guaranty. 


TAX REDUCTION QUESTION 


The question of tax reduction also has 
been passing through a phase of uncer- 
tainty. The proposal brought forward 
by the minority of the Senate and the 
House, by which the normal taxes would 
be reduced from the Mellon plan and 
the surtaxes increased from 25 per cent 
for the highest brackets to figures above 
40, has caused doubts to rise as to what 
will happen. So far, efforts to compro- 
mise have not promised to be success- 
ful, but it is thought there will finally 
be a getting together. 

The setting aside temporarily of the 
bonus bill by the majority of the House 
has simplified matters somewhat, so far 
as tax reduction is concerned. If the 
bonus bill does not pass there is no real 
excuse for retaining the high surtaxes 
such as the minority has proposed, and 
opponents of the bonus now believe they 
have the votes to defeat it in the Sen- 
ate, should it be passed and the Presi- 
dent attach a veto. So far as President 
Coolidge is concerned there is not much 
doubt as to what he would do with a 
bonus measure. He is more outspoken 

inst it than the late President Har- 
d and he is bold enough to call it 
a nus” instead of “adjusted com- 
pensation,” as Mr. Harding always re- 
ferred to it. 


It is also believed that the President 
will not sign a tax bill which fails to 
give big reductions in the higher income 
brackets, because, as he and Secretary 
Mellon have so often pointed out, the 
purpose of the proposed reduction is to 
bring back into industry much of the 
money which is now invested in tax- 
exempt securities. 

For the purpose of making himself 
helpful, President Coolidge has an- 
nounced that he will confer with Senate 
and House leaders during the considera- 
tion of the tax reduction programme. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


Senate and House committees on agri- 
culture have been devoting themselves to 
schemes of agricultural relief which are 
aimed mainly to help the spring wheat 
growers of the Northwest. The hearings 
have had the best of attendance from 
members of the committee, and a keen 
interest was shown in, first, the Norris- 
Sinclair bill to create a government cor- 
poe to buy and sell farm products. 

o definite action was taken by the com- 
mittee on the measure. 

The $50,000,000 live stock loan bill to 
help farmers of the Northwest to diver- 
sify by the purchase of live stock for 
dairy and beef purposes, or, perhaps, to 
add some poultry to the farm posses- 
sions of some of the agriculturists, was 
likewise before the committees. This 
bill brought many distinguished leaders 
of the better farming movement to 
Washington from the Northwest to tes- 
tify before the two committees. It 
would be poor judgment to give assur- 
ance here that either bill will pass. 

There is unquestionably a tendency to 
regard the farmer as about at the end 
of his liquidation, and that if allowed to 
come back in a natural manner he will 
be much better off than if some arbi- 
trary method is employed to put him on 
his feet. The latter plan arouses the 
objection at once that it will again 
stimulate production such as occurred 
during and just after the war. 

Examiners for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may have been slight- 
ly surprised by some of the authorities 
on farming in the South who testified at 
the recent hearing at Atlanta, Ga., in 
the general grain investigation. These 
witnesses took the unexpected position 
that grain rate reductions were likely to 
make wheat farming too attractive, and 
result in western farmers going into 
grain production on a large scale. This 
position is understood to be based on the 
results of all the many endeavors put 
into effect in recent endeavors to help 
the cotton farmers of the South. 

Another relief bill is now before Con- 
gress. It is the long proclaimed pro- 
gramme of the American Wheat Grow- 
ers Associated, Inc., of Minneapolis, to 
have Congress place a subsidy on export 
wheat as a means of raising the domes- 
tic price level. The bill has been modi- 
fied to make its provisions available to 
other lines of farm industry in order to 
secure the sanction of Representative 
Gilbert Haugen, of Iowa, chairman of 
the House agriculture committee, who 
stands sponsor for the bill in the House. 
Senator McNary, of Oregon, is the cham- 

ion of the measure in the Senate. 

earings on this bill also are promised 
for an early date. 

The millers and the grain commission 
men were much misrepresented before 
the Senate committee on agriculture on 
one occasion recently, and there was no 
one to set the committee right. A rep- 
resentative of the Minnesota College of 
Agriculture was detailing to the com- 
mittee that foul seed had become so 
common in at areas of the spring 
wheat section that the farmers were pay- 
ing large sums in freight rates on dock- 
age which was separated at the mill or 
elevator and shipped back by the grain 
dealer to the farmer as high-priced feed. 
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At least four senators pricked up 
their ears in indignation when the witness 
said that the dockage over a large part 
of the wheat section ran as high as 10.6 
per cent, which made excellent feed and 
for which the farmer was not paid. 

No effort was made either by the com- 
mittee or the witness to bring out the 
fact that millers and commission men 
are co-operating wholeheartedly with the 
grain cleaning investigations bureau of 
the Department of Agriculture to find 
some kind of separator which will suc- 
cessfully clean this dockage from the 
grain at the time of threshing. 





India—Crops 
Grain crops of British India, as reported 
by the Department of Statistics of India, by 
crop years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Flaxs’d 


1922-23...... 869,266 e000 coves 21,400 
1921-22...... 865,352 ...... «sees 17,360 
1920-21...... 250,357 117,040 78,840 10,760 
1919-20...... 377,888 149,380 98,840 16,760 
1918-19...... 280,485 129,827 71,288 9,400 
1917-18...... 370,421 155,307 96,600 20,600 
1916-17...... 379,232 156,447 93,760 20,800 
1915-16...... 323,008 147,653 100,080 19,040 
1914-15...... 376,581 142,847 83,280 16,880 
1913-14...... 312,032 125,113 83,360 16,448 
1912-13...... 367,845 40,978 88,440 21,684 
1911-12...... $70,515 45,500 76,760 25,796 
1910-11...... 876,629 .eeee ceeee 22,852 


ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Corn Flaxs’d 





1922-23....... $0,492 wcccce cooce sceeccs 
tO) eee $8,384 wccce coove 2,993 
oe | Cee 25,783 6,203 6,164 2,268 
ae 29,949 7,619 6,620 2,246 
1918-19.....0% 23,798 6,394 5,994 

BOAT HRS. cc cces 35,487 8,407 6,442 3,797 
1916-17....... 32,940 7,883 6,618 3,564 
1915-16....... 30,320 7,924 6,679 3,334 
So! eae $32,475 7,821 6,144 8,326 
1913-14....... 28,475 7,144 6,146 3,031 
1913-18. ....06 30,043 7,295 6,226 4,126 
pt) Ct eee 31,141 8,378 5,667 6,038 
| eee 30,665 7,840 6,312 8,742 

Bulgaria—Crops 


Grain crops of Bulgaria, as reported by the 
Director General of Statistics, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1923... 38,783 12,281 22,007 10,063 8,480 
1922... 27,925 11,941 19,802 9,370 7,204 
1921... 31,882 18,241 24,172 9,301 6,712 
1920... 29,998 9,451 20,851 7,004 6,056 
1919... 29,775 9,260 25,457 7,387 6,140 
1918... 25,341 7,094 8,144 8,613 4,427 
1917... 33,294 11,980 17,780 6,558 6,901 
1916... 27,764 10,037 17,471 6,440 6,356 
1915... 36,940 11,848 29,821 9,130 7,107 
1914... 25,980 9,217 81,075 8,080 17,255 
1913... 43,502 11,486 28,979 " 
1912... 44,756 12,440 28,475 8,707 8,422 
1911... 48,295 12,890 30,590 
1910... 42,247 14,083 28,360 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 





1923.... 2,269 631 1,198 344 457 
1922.... 1,930 554 1,552 352 482 
1921 2,361 651 1,418 407 489 
1920 2,183 555 1,407 345 464 
1919 2,057 484 1,445 284 455 
1918 2,446 604 1,455 345 475 
1917 2,481 693 1,385 343 442 
1916 2,220 560 1,342 326 4656 
1915 - 2,408 590 1,579 395 507 
1914 . 2,638 534 1,566 379 627 
1913 . 2,468 622 1,432 378 480 
1912.... 2,887 619 1,589 435 629 
1911.... 2,764 621 1,562 447 545 
Denmark—Crops 


Grain crops of Denmark, as reported by 
the Statistisk Aarborg, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
1922¢... 9,249 58,403 30,433 14,600 
1921*... 11,1456 52,158 27,548 12,204 
1920°... 7,390 50,794 24,707 13,242 
1921.... 10,179 47,887 26,014 11,335 
1920.. 6,943 47,109 23,559 12,510 
1919.. 5,923 47,685 24,600 14,909 
1918 6,330 41,671 21,465 12,726 
1917 4,296 37,653 17,881 8,870 
1916 6,040 42,286 22,317 10,569 
1915 7,978 42,859 26,890 13,001 
1914 5,786 38,653 20,780 10,905 
1913 6,692 46,755 24,997 16,637 
1912 5,045 44,868 23,639 16,083 
1911.... 6,676 43,094 21,584 17,276 
1910.... 4,647 40,696 21,793 19,564 

*Including South Jutland. 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
1988... ccce 237 1,118 666 547 
ee 220 1,112 628 659 
| SPP 180 1,091 626 560 
Oo Pere 125 961 569 559 
1918....... 140 937 548 542 
| | Bae 131 981 592 436 
See 152 1,042 633 481 
S| ee 164 1,024 644 521 
OO eee 134 1,059 597 476 
B9EB. csccee 134 1,059 597 607 
UL See 115 1,059 597 691 
|} Pee 127 998 678 610 





On account of the reported existence 
of potato wart in Holland, Denmark, and 
Norway, the importation of potatoes in- 
to Cuba is prohibited from certain coun- 
tries and regulated from other coun- 
tries, including the United States, ac- 
cording to a decree signed by the presi- 
dent of the republic on Nov. 12, and 
published in the Official Gazette under 
date of Dec. 6, 1923. 
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NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICIES 





Summary of the Address by Secretary Hoover Before the Transportation 
Conference Held at Washington, D. C., Jan. 9 


The formulation of long view national 
policies in transportation that will se- 
cure for us economical and adequate 


handling of goods is the first funda-. 


mental to our whole economic future. 
The solution of the problems in such 
policies is only in part a matter of 
legislation and governmental relations. 
They are in large part to be solved by 
initiative and voluntary co-operation 
among the business community. It 
marks a great step in our business 
progress when all the elements such as 
are represented in the subcommittees 
may come together and agree on solu- 
tions in important questions, and out- 
line a method of co-operation by which 
they are to be attained. 

The groups represented here have 
many diverse and perhaps conflicting in- 
terests in some particulars, but it is 
real progress when we have agreement 
on so many questions, even though it 
may be necessary to disagree on others, 
until solution can be found. 

To secure the adoption of national 
policies in these matters they must com- 
mend themselves to the common sense 
of our people, and to do so they must 
protect public interest; they must be 
just to the investor and to the employee; 
they must maintain the initiative of our 
transportation agencies, and they must 
assure the development in service that 
our growing population will need. These 
things are not incompatible. 

If I were to attempt to express my 
personal views of such national policies 
—stripped of secondary considerations— 
I would enumerate them somewhat in the 
following terms, and much of your sub- 
committee reports support such conclu- 
sions: 

1. Railway service under private own- 
ership in order to secure the driving 
force of individual initiative in efficiency 
and development. 

2. Government regulation of fair 
rates and railway finance in order to 
protect the shipper and to give stability 
to honest investment of savings. 

3. Recapture of excess profits in or- 
der to allow rates which will assure op- 
eration and service from railways in less 
favored circumstances, yet prevent un- 
justified profits from any particular rail- 
ways. 

4. The earliest practicable consolida- 
tion of the railways into larger systems 
under conditions of maintained compe- 
tition in service in order to secure great- 
er economy in operation, assurance of 
development and lower rates, and great- 
er stability in earnings. 

5. A basis of employer and employee 
relationship that will stimulate mutual 
responsibility as the first requisite to 
continuous service. 

6. Reorganization of the rate struc- 
ture in order to secure a better adjust- 
ment of the burden between commodity, 
class, and less than carload rates, most 
of which can best be accomplished after 
consolidation and consequent wider 
diversification of traffic. 

7. Co-operation between the shipper 
and the railways in order to secure a 
better distribution of traffic over the 
year and to avoid congestion of peak 
periods of car shortages. 

8. Definite “development of relief in 
freight terminals, including co-ordination 
with motor truck feeders and distribu- 
tion. 

9. Development of proper joint rates 
and service by water and rail transporta- 
tion in order to relieve extension of rail- 
ways where unnecessary and give the 
public the advantage of cheaper water 
transport. 

10. A comprehensive national plan of 
inland waterway development in substi- 
tution of hit-and-miss activities, with 
priority in development to rivers and 
canals where substantial traffic may be 
expected, including development of the 
St. Lawrence waterway, etc. 

Many of these questions are outside of 
legislation. They require continuous co- 


operation between the public and_ the 
transportation agencies. The accomplish- 
ment of some of them implies supple- 


mental legislation or amendment to the 
present acts. 

There are four of these questions to 
which I should like to particularly refer. 
That is, co-operation among the business 
public to secure better annual distribu- 
tion of traffic; freight terminal develop- 
ment; the consolidation of the railways 
and the railway labor problem. 


MANAGERS’ CONFERENCES 


During the past year we have seen the 
inauguration of the policy of regular 
local joint conferences between railway 
executives and shippers’ organizations. 
These conferences have cleared up many 
points of conflict and brought about 
much better understanding, both of the 
problems of the shippers and of the rail- 
ways. We have also had an extensive 
and successful drive for local co-opera- 
tion of shippers with the railways which 
has contributed to the handling of the 
largest transport movement of our his- 
tory. Much was accomplished by this 
co-operation in the more rapid loading 
and discharging of cars, the laying down 
of coal supplies during the slack season 
and thus avoidance of car shortage in 
fall peak, and numbers of other helpful 
results. These efforts, together with the 
great initiative and ability of the rail- 
way executives, mark 1923 the first year 
for a long time when we have had an 
extremely high level of business activity 
and at the same time have not suffered 
tremendous losses from car shortages. 
The co-operation itself has created a 
much better understanding of railway 
problems by the shipping public. 

I believe it is important that these 
voluntary co-operative efforts shouid be 
even more definitely organized than at 
present, arid established on so systematic 
a basis as to make them a part of our 
whole transportation fabric. One field 
for extension of such organized co-opera- 
tion is with the fruit and vegetable 
growers’ associations in the better han- 
dling of perishable goods and refriger- 
ator movement generally, 


TERMINALS 


One of the most difficult problems in 
the future development of transporta- 
tion is railway and water terminals. The 
expansion of terminal facilities at our 
larger centers in the next 20 years will 
be required to a degree that seems al- 
most hopeless with the present methods 
of terminal distribution and collection. 
Nor is the problem one solely of in- 
creased trackage and shed facilities. It 
is a problem that affects congestion in 
the streets and ramifies in. a hundred 
directions in our municipal life. 

The experimental work being carried 
out in terminal distribution by co-ordi- 
nation with motor truck service, the pos- 
sible invoicing of goods for store deliv- 
ery and collection, the establishment of 
distribution terminals outside congested 
areas for this purpose—all give such 
promise as warrant a definite programme 
of constructive experimental develop- 
ment. I am in hopes the conference may 
see its way to establish a thorough test- 
ing out of these alternatives in terminal 
expansion, and I will be glad for the 
Department of Commerce to contribute 
in any way that would seem desirable to 
you. 

RAILWAY CONSOLIDATIONS 


Your committee reports furnish the 
most convincing reasons for consolida- 
tion of the railways into larger systems. 
The very reasons given are full warranty 
for its earliest possible consummation. 
One reason of urgency is that the weak 
roads are unable to undertake their 
proper share of extended facilities, and 
the strong railways cannot carry the bur- 
den forever. 

The present act, resting as it does 
upon purely voluntary action, is not 
likely to result in rapid action, because 
of the multiple difficulties in negotiations 
between members of the groupings to be 
indicated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the intense complexities of 
security priorities, difficulties of deter- 
mining relative present and prospective 
values—questions of individuality and 





the complexities of state and national 
regulation and many other problems. 

he President has indicated in his mes- 
sage to Congress the necessity for some 
more definite legislation to assist in this 
direction. Wholesale compulsory con- 
solidation, even if it be constitutional, is 
fraught with such financial and technical 
difficulties as to be almost impossible. On 
the other hand, the consolidations can be 
greatly stimulated and expedited. 

For those railways which cannot get 
together readily, I believe we should have 
provision for optional federal incorpora- 
tion and the creation of organization 
committees for each propos system, 
including public representatives. 

If the consolidations were formulated 
by such committees (where thev are not 
otherwise effected) upon the basis of ex- 
change of stock or securities in the con- 
solidated corporation directly to the in- 
dividual stockholder of the component 
companies it would at once enable the 
solution of many questions of relative 
value by the exchange of different de- 
scriptions of securities. Consolidation 
plans under such auspices should inspire 
such confidence as to be unlikely to fail 
of majority exchange, and the commit- 
tees should be given authority to compel 
exchange of minority stock or security 
holders and of minority roads in a group 
on behalf of the consolidated corpora- 
tion. 

Such a plan would enable account to 
be taken of relative present earning 
value, relative prospective values of mar- 
ket values for securities and to keep 
capitalization within the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission valuations. It would 
also permit of ownership of some roads 
by two systems and of consolidation of 
some terminals by exchanges of securi- 
ties. Such a procedure would accord 
with experience, and permit of full pro- 
tection of the public interest and of the 
equitable treatment of the various se- 
curity holders. 


RAILWAY LABOR RELATIONS 

The reorganization of the Railway 
Labor Board is one that has had some 
discussion with your subcommittees. The 
President has suggested the importance 
and the desirability of some agreement 
upon this question as a basis for amend- 
ment to the act. The present set-up of 
labor adjustment has not given entire 
satisfaction, and in a considerable de- 
gree this is due to inherent faults in the 
construction of the board and in its au- 
thorities. 

We have in this board confused four 
different functions in labor relationship. 
The board has in parts the scenery for 
collective bargaining, for arbitration, for 
conciliation, and for judicial determina- 
tion. Whatever change is made in the 
machinery to solve these relationships, 
the changes should if possible be con- 
structively developed by the railway em- 
ployees and executives themselves, plus, 
perhaps, the assistance of independent 
persons who represent the public interest. 

I am not despaired that a patient and 
painstaking conference of this question 
among those primarily concerned would 
not contribute to its solution. It would 
certainly be of great assistance to Con- 
gress itself if some such service could 
be performed in advance of the time that 
Congress will need to give consideration 
to it. 

I am aware that both sides have given 
it much thought and discussion. The 
railway employees, and to some extent 
the railway executives and some leaders 
in Congress, have made suggestions. 1 
have the feeling that your conferences 
have made such progress in finding com- 
mon ground for initiating policies in 
many directions that it would be worth 
while making an effort to find some 
agreed basis for settlement of this most 
difficult question also. 

I feel you have already shown that it 
is possible for co-operation among our 
great interested groups in finding com- 
mon ground for constructive action. 
There are great opportunities to public 
helpfulness in these conferences, and the 
whole administration wishes your fur- 
ther deliberations full success. 





ARGENTINE STORAGE CAPACITY 
Wasuineton, D. C.—The harvest in 
the Rosario district of northern Argen- 
tina promises a record yield and brings 
into prominence the annual question as 
to the adequacy of storage capacity for 
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| eae at ports, a consular report to the 
epartment of Commerce says. 

The storage capacity at Rosario con- 
sists of 17 port warehouses with a c¢a- 
pacity of 123,000 metric tons, 20 private 
warehouses with a capacity of 120,000 
metric tons, and eight private export 
sheds with a storage capacity of 40,000 
metric tons. This is in addition to 14 
port warehouses for imported goods with 
a capacity of 125,000 metric tons, ware- 
houses devoted entirely to river traffic 
with a capacity of 12,000 metric tons, 
and three warehouses devoted entirely to 
imported oil and inflammables, with a 
capacity of 23,000 metric tons. The tot: 
storage capacity of the port is therefore 
443,000 metric tons. 

The warehouses of Rosario are filled 
and emptied repeatedly during the grair 
exporting season, and at times the grain 
in bags is stored on the ground with onl, 
a tarpaulin covering. Grain is also load 
ed at times directly into vessels fron 
the cars in which it arrives from th 
country, but it requires a favorable com 
bination of circumstances to render thi 

ssible. The grain storage capacity o 

osario represents about one month’ 
exportation of grain in a busy season. 


Cuartes C. Harr. 





United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from th: 
United States by months and years, wit! 
percentages of total shipped as flour, base: 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign anid 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 

at 4% bus to the bbl): 
cr 000’s omitted———, Per ct 








1923— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
November .... 1,778 4,148 67 
October ...... 2,092 9,239 51 
September .... 1,568 15,408 31 
REBUM ccccces 1,273 14,198 29 
Tr 84 8,843 31 
BE asvavewse 806 9,252 28 
MOP cwvccscce 933 9,973 31 
BBO scence 1,167 4,943 52 
March ....... 1,430 4,291 60 
February ..... 1,379 5,991 51 
January ...... _ 1,161 7,296 42 

1922— 

December .... 1,500 9,676 41 
November .... 1,556 10,577 40 
October ...... 1,510 18,282 27 
September .... 1,301 25,987 18 
August ..... = 1,169 33,703 14 
SS 921 14,953 22 
June .. 932 14,006 23 
May 1,089 9,366 34 
April 1,198 4,857 53 
March + 1,495 7,645 47 
February ..... 1,203 5,576 49 
January ...... 1,099 10,038 32 
1921— 
December .... 1,014 10,451 30 
November .... 1,246 13,846 29 
October ...... 1,557 18,362 28 
September .... 1,802 30,842 21 
MUR wc ccess 1,873 58,537 13 
Fee 1,238 24,842 19 
SERO coccccess 1,546 25,235 22 
MOY ccccceces 1,265 25,032 18 
yp PUETereee 1,591 17,641 29 
BEOTOR 2c sccce 1,370 14,599 30 
February ..... 1,024 18,469 20 
January ...... 1,280 21,345 21 
By fiscal years— 
1922-28........ 14,883 154,951 30 
1921-22........ 15,797 208,321 25 
 ) eee 16,183 293,268 20 
CO See 21,651 122,431 44 
BOIS-19. 02.2005 24,190 178,583 38 
1917-18........ 21,880 34,119 74 
oe} eee 11,943 149,831 26 
| | RP 15,521 173,274 29 
pt UD | eee 16,183 259,643 22 
1918-14........ 11,821 92,394 37 
pt ot SS | Pe 11,395 91,603 36 
OE) eee 11,006 30,160 62 
1910-11........ 10,129 23,729 66 
1909-10........ 9,041 46,680 47 
1908-09........ 10,621 66,923 44 
Ok eer 13,927 100,371 38 
1906-07........ 15,585 76,569 48 
By calendar years— 
1 wo ccvececes 14,521 93,583 41 
Sree 15,026 164,692 29 
| Oe 16,801 280,058 20 
BOs co cvsccces 19,854 218,280 29 
BORG. co cKeccore 26,450 148,086 45 
| re 21,707 111,177 47 
oo Seer 13,926 106,196 37 
Rr 14,379 154,050 30 
SPER < cc cccescce 15,681 205,830 26 
1914 12,769 173,862 25 
99,509 36 
61,655 44 
32,669 65 
24,267 61 
48,490 47 
92,780 39 
91,384 43 





*Eleven months. 





Latvia—Crops 
Grain crops of Latvia, as reported by the 
International Institute of Agriculture, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Barley Oats Rye Fiaxs’ 


1923.... 1,273 6,966 20,518 10,992 eee 
1922..... 959 6,670 18,171 6,845 610 
1931..... 784 6,496 16,842 9,806 626 
1920..... 389 3,054 7,784 4,686 416 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Oats Rye Flaxs’d 
oe 442 618 os 


771 
388 675 583 94 
362 622 562 85 
306 533 486 75 
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The four market during the week end- 
ing Jan. 12 ran true to form for the 
first part of any year. Business for this 
season has never been known to flourish 
abundantly, so with even a moderate 
amount of business closed, the market 
was felt to be in a healthy condition. 

The majority of the trade reported 
business quiet. In many cases, mills held 
so firm:ly to high prices that some good 
lots could not be turned over. This was 
disappvinting to brokers, as occasionally 
it seemed that the mill prices were high- 
er than necessary. However, for the 
gener! good of the trade, such a condi- 
tion i. preferable to a price cutting orgy 
such «s was indulged in during the late 
fall, and from which a “hangover” is still 
eviden: in the continued bargain hinting 
of the consumer. He is always the last 
perso: in the market to suspect that 
higher prices will be maintained for any 
lengtli of time, and the recent firmness 
does not find him at all willing to buy. 

Another very encouraging feature of 
the market was the slightly improved de- 
mand for Kansas flour, and it was 
earnestly and prayerfully hoped by many 
New York men that this type was really 
coming into its own, for while the time 
has not yet come for cheers and pans 
of joy, there was sufficient inquiry to 
permit a feeling of optimism among 
Kansas flour brokers. Of course the high 
prices of semolina, which macaroni men 
have used for some time instead of Kan- 
sas flour, was responsible for this. Quo- 
tations on semolina were up to about 
$6.75@7, while 95 per cent Kansas flours 
ranged $5.50@6.25. 

Moderate sales of soft winter wheat 
straights from Pennsylvania for domes- 
tic use were reported at $4.85@5.10. 
Business in rye flour was largely on a 
price basis, and a nice business was done 
under the market. There was also op- 
portunity for good export business at 
lower prices. 

Export demand was quiet, only a mod- 
erate routine business going on, and 
sales were chiefly of small lots. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents $6.60@7.25, standard patents $5.90 
@6.40, clears $5@5.55; hard winter short 
patents $6@6.65, straights $5.40@6.20, 
clears $4.75@5; rye, @4.50,—all in 
= Receipts, 203,462 bbls; exports, 
41,128, 








WHEAT 


The trade was impressed by the small 
receipts at primary points, which were 
expected to improve the domestic statis- 
tical position. The market was stronger 
on export buying, though this was said 
to be done on very narrow margins. 
Price movements were narrow, though 
market showed firmness. Quotations: No. 
2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.26; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.40%2; No. 2 
hard winter, c.i.f., domestic, $1.254%; No. 
1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, $1.174%,; No. 2 mixed durum, 
c.if., domestic, $1.14. Receipts, 1,065,- 
400 bus; exports, 1,569,746. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The market for corn established new 
high records for the present month. 
Receipts were light, and exporters re- 
ported small sales with a fair + 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 94c; No. 2 
mixed, 93%c; No. 2 white, 954c. Re- 
ceipts, 70,500 bus; exports, 17,142. 

The oats market, though inactive, 
Showed a steady undertone, with scat- 
tered buying on the active distribution. 
Quotations: N 


o. 2 white, 5544@56c; No.- 


3 white, 5444@55c. Receipts, 216,000 


bus; exports, 140,005. 


MARRIAGE OF M. D. LUBETKIN 
Milton D. Lubetkin, son of Philip Lu- 
betkin, of Mount Vernon and New York, 
was married on Dec. 27, in Des Moines, 
Iowa, to Miss Helen Louise Frankel, of 
that city. Mr. Lubetkin is now in the 
flour jobbing business with his father in 
New York, having attended New York 
University and then Harvard. The bride 
is a Wellesley graduate, and Des Moines 
newspaper accounts give elaborate de- 
scriptions of the wedding, terming it the 
most prominent event of the social sea- 
son. The young couple is now in Florida 
on a month’s honeymoon, 


TAX REDUCTION PLAN APPROVED 
Every member of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange has received a copy of the 
following resolutions adopted by the 
board of managers of the exchange, and 
forwarded to the United States senators 
and congressmen from the states of New 
York and New Jersey: 

“Resolved, That the board of managers 
of the New York Produce Exchange, rep- 
resenting a membership of over 1,700 
business men engaged in marketing vari- 
ous commodities for domestic consump- 
tion and export, strongly indorses the 
adoption of the plan proposed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to revise the 
federal tax laws reducing the tax burden 
resting upon the citizens of the. United 
States, thereby to encourage the return 
to the promotion of productive indus- 
tries of capital now diverted to tax ex- 
empt securities; be it also 

“Resolved, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be forwarded to each member 
of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives from the states of New York and 
New Jersey.” 

The board of managers has suggested 
that each member of the exchange write 
personally and at once to his senator and 
representative urging the early adoption 
of the Mellon plan. 

NEW YORK FLOUR CLUB ELECTION 

The annual meeting of the New York 
Flour Club was held on Jan. 14, and all 
the candidates for office for the comin 
year on the regular ticket were electe 
by a majority vote, as follows: George 
R. Flach, president; John Seaver, vice 
president; J. A. Lenhardt, treasurer; 
Walter Quackenbush, re-elected secre- 
tary. Other candidates who received a 
number of votes were E. F. Siney and 
George Packer, but a motion was finally 
carried to make the election unanimous. 
Action was taken to get each member to 
write his congressman urging his active 
opposition to H. R. 742, a bill requiring 
that all brands show the name of the 
manufacturer, and it is hoped that con- 
certed action by all flour men’s organiza- 
tions can secure the defeat of this meas- 
ure, 

NOTES 


Raymond F, Kilthau returned to New 
York Jan. 14, after a winter vacation in 
Miami. 

H. J. Walter, of the J. A. Walter Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo, spent Jan. 11 in the 
New York market. 

George E. Marsh, president Armour 
Grain Co., and Fred S. Lewis, also of 
Chicago, were on the exchange floor Jan. 

Officers for the New York Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers’ Representatives 
for 1924, elected at the annual meeting, 
Jan. 7: Frank E. Mendes, Jr., of the 
Corn Products or. Co., president; 
H. B. Conselyea and George Slate, vice 
presidents; T. G. Brennan, secretary; W. 
F. C. Brooker, treasurer. 

Effective Jan. 7, the firm of William 
B. A. Jurgens, established in Brooklyn 


in 1867, was merged with Francis H. 
Leggett & Co. All of the Jurgens brands 
and trademarks, many of which are well 
known, have been retained. Charles H. 
Bogel, of the Jurgens company, and his 
entire sales force have joined the Leg- 
gett company. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice president 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., arrived 
in New York on the Majestic, Jan. 10, 
after a trip through Europe with Mrs. 
Abbott. They went to Paris, through 
Switzerland and the Italian lake country, 
to Venice, Rome, Florence, along the 
Riviera and back to London, spending 
about 60 days abroad. 

D. H. McGuire, of St. Paul, father of 
Mrs. Lilah Spindler, wife of L. G. 
Spindler, died on Jan. 9 at his daughter’s 
home, after a short illness. Mr. McGuire 
was well known to many millers in the 
Southwest as well as the Northwest, and 
the deepest sympathy goes from the 
trade to the bereaved family. Services 
were held in New York, Jan. 12. Inter- 
ment will be in St, Paul. 

The port of New York held second 
place for largest grain shipments from 
North America during 1923, 87,130,000 
bus. The port of Montreal for the third 
time had the largest shipments, as 120,- 
013,958 bus were handled there during 
the year. Following New York was Bal- 
timore with 41,083,000 bus, Philadelphia 
with 32,107,000, New Orleans 19,512,000, 
Galveston 10,469,000, and Boston 7,964,- 
000. The port of. Vancouver, on the Pa- 
cific Coast, expects to reach 50,000,000 
for the season 1923-24, and hopes before 
long to crowd New York for second 
place, 


BOSTON 

Dull and unsatisfactory is the report 
for the week ending Jan. 12. In fact, 
during the past two weeks there has 
been no increased interest shown by buy- 
ers, who are largely of the belief that 
such price changes as have been made 
were not so much due to the decline in 
wheat feeds as to other causes. 

There are a few flour men here who 
regard the situation as having elements 
of strength that ought to prevent any 
serious decline in prices. They reason 
that levels are much lower today than a 
year ago, and that flour,is far cheaper 
than any other food. Others claim that 
there is a greatly extended capacity on 
the part of many of the mills for which 
it is impossible to find full employment 
under present conditions. This belief 
causes the local buyer to go shopping for 
what flour is needed, with the result that 
in many instances it has been possible to 
purchase his requirements at reduction 
from asking quotations. 

Arrivals of flour locally continue lib- 
eral, and most of the trade is well sup- 
plied for some time. Good stocks are 
reported in other distributing points in 
New England, and there seems to be no 
shortage in any section. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
spring patents, special short $7.25@7.50, 
standard patent $6.50@7.35, first clear 
$5.25@6; hard winter patent, $5.75@ 
6.75; soft winter patents $5.50@6.65, 
straight $5.25@5.75, clear $5@5.50. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 





the week ending Jan. 12, with compari- 
sons: 

-~Receipts— -—Stocks + 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
, Ao Se ae: hee ee - 
Wheat, bus... 900 370,605 719,730 553,555 
Corn, bus..... ce eee te Saeae 
Oats, bus..... 14,375 124,300 202,779 49,180 
ee BER cece 6 are 8,800 255,352 161,601 


Barley, bus... e- «sans . Vaweere 
Millfeed, tons.. 76 50 vee sew e 
Corn meal, bbis 342 675 

Oatmeal, cases. one 1,842 — : 
Oatmeal, sacks. eee 1,600 Serks. svaes 


CORN, OATS AND RYE PRODUCTS 


There is a firmer market for corn meal, 
with the market held higher and a better 
demand reported. Granulated corn meal 
is quoted at $2.30 for yellow, bolted yel- 
low at $2.25, feeding meal and cracked 
corn $1.85, all in 100’s. There is a good 
demand for oatmeal at $2.75 for rolled 
and $3.02 for cut and ground, in 90-lb 
sacks. Rye flour continues in good de- 
mand, with the market firmly held at 
$4.50@4.75 for white patent and $4.15 
@4.25 bbl for standard. 


MILLFEED 


A dull and easy market prevails for 
wheat feeds, with some pressure to sell. 
Other feeds are quiet, but fairly steady. 
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Spring bran, prompt shipment, $32.75@ 
33.50; winter bran, $33.50@33.75; mid- 
dlings, $32.75@38; mixed feed, $34@38; 
red dog, $38.75; gluten feed, $46.55; glu- 
ten meal, $56.80; hominy feed, $37; stock 
feed, $37.50; oat hulls, reground, $18; 
cottonseed meal, $48.50@56; linseed meal, 
$49,—all in 100’s, 


DEATH OF SAMUEL 8S. ANDERSON 


Samuel S. Anderson, of Anderson & 
Co., hay receivers, Boston, with offices 
in the Chamber of Commerce Building, 
died at the Presbyterian Hospital in 
New York City, Jan. 11, after a pro- 
tracted illness. Mr. Anderson was born 
in Gloversville, N. Y., 53 years ago, and 
was probably one of the best-known hay 
receivers in New England, having a wide 
acquaintance in Maine, New York, Ohio 
and Canada. He was a member of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce for many 
years, and also of the Boston Flour & 
Grain Club, the Grain Board and the 
New York State Hay Association. 

Louis W, DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Trade in flour during the week ending 
Jan. 12 was slow, buyers and sellers be- 
ing apart in their ideas of value, and 
what business was accomplished was in 
the satisfaction of immediate require- 
ments. Receipts amounted to 200 bbls, 
and 11,176,904 lbs in sacks. Exports, 
3,000 sacks to Hamburg, 2,580 to Ant- 
werp and 2,062 to Bremen. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patent 
$6.45@6.65, standard patent $6.20@6.40, 
first clear $5.60@5.90; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $5.90@6.25; 
soft winter straight, $4.50@5.50; rye 
flour, $4.40@4.60; buckwheat flour, per 
98-lb sack, $3.85@4. 


MILLFEED 


The market for millfeed was steady 
but quiet. Quotations in car lots, per 
ton, to arrive: spring bran, $32.50@33; 
soft winter bran, $33@33.50; standard 
middlings, $32.50@33; flour middlings, 
$36@36.50; red dog, $38@39. 


WHEAT 


The market for wheat fluctuated with- 
in narrow limits, closing at a net ad- 
vance of %c. ‘Trade was quiet. Re- 
ceipts, 511,172 bus; shipments, 621,997; 
stock, 2,190,382. Quotations, car lots, in 
export elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.10% 
@1.114%; No. 3, $1.07144@1.084; No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.0714@1.08%; 
mixed, 3c under red winter. 


RYE 
Rye was scarce and 4c higher, though 
there was no activity in trade. Quota- 
tions were at 7914@80c for No. 2 west- 
ern and 75@76c for No. 2 near-by. 
Stocks, 51,181 bus. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 

Export deliveries of corn were nomi- 
nal, in the absence of spot offerings. 
Local car lots were in small supply, and 
advanced 2c. Receipts, 230,018 bus; 
shipments, 17,142; stock, 369,227. Quo- 
tations: No. 3 yellow, 90@9le. 

Corn products were firmly held but 
quiet. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, kiln- 
dried: granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.25; yellow and white table meal, 
fancy, $2.25; pearl hominy and grits, 
$2.25. 

OATS AND OATMEAL 


Offerings of oats were light, and the 
market ruled firm and Ic higher, though 
demand was only moderate. Receipts, 
26,007 bus; stock, 150,930. Quotations: 
No. 2 white, 56@56%4c; No. 3 white, 5414 
@55c. 

Oatmeal was steadily held but quiet. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
sacks, $4.10; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, 
per two 90-lb sacks, $5.40; patent cut, 
per two 100-lb sacks, $8; pearl barley, in 
100-lb sacks, fine $5.50, coarse $3.20@ 
3.50. 

NOTES 

The transportation department -.of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad held its twenty- 
fifth annual dinner in the Hotel Adel- 
phia, Saturday evening, Jan. 12. The 
principal speaker was John J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, and the dinner was 
attended by Pennsylvania transportation 
men from all over the system. Samuel 
Rea, a of the Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem, W. W. Atterbury, vice president, 
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and all the regional vice presidents and 
officers were present and addressed the 
transportation men. 

At the annual meeting of the Grocers’ 
and Importers’ Exchange, on Jan. 9, 
Robert L. Montgomery, of William 
Montgomery & Co., was elected presi- 
dent, Marvin M. Eavensen first vice 
president, and John S. Engart second 
vice president. Alexander Henry . was 
re-elected treasurer, and Miss C. M. 
Garretson secretary. The annual ban- 
quet will be held on Jan. 17. Sir Charles 
Highan, of London, Fletcher W. Stites, 
state senator, and J. Washington Logue, 
ex-congressman, will speak. 

Some of the largest macaroni manu- 
facturers of the East held a meeting 
at the office of the American Macaroni 
Co. in this city, Jan. 9, to devise plans 
to raise enough money to conduct a cam- 
paign of advertising to inform the pub- 
lic with regard to the merits of the 
product. The following attended the 
meeting: A. S. Bennett, special repre- 
sentative; A. C. Krumm, A, C. Krumm 
Macaroni Co; George McGee, West Phil- 
adelphia Macaroni Co; Max Kurtz, Kurtz 
Bros. Co; Henry Mueller, C. F. Mueller 
Co; Frank De Angelis, R. De Angelis 
& Co; Louis Horace, A. Ricchezza Co; 
James Marano, Philadelphia Macaroni 
Co; Edward H. Walker, H. D. Graham 
and William H. Hahn, American Maca- 
roni Co. 

Samuet S. DanieEts. 





BUFFALO 

There has been a slight improvement 
in the flour market, but conditions are 
still far from those desired by sellers. 
A few bakers were forced to purchase, 
but the size of their lots, compared with 
their volume of business, indicates they 
have no confidence in the stability of 
prices, nor do they expect the next 
movement to be upward. 

Buyers have shown a disposition to 
demand the better grades. While many 
northwestern mills were quoting at $6.75 
@6.85, the bulk of the sales were made 
by those whose quctations were 15@25c 
above the lower limits. 

Bakers are showing a very friendly 
attitude to Kansas patents, offered here 
in carloads at $6.25@6.40. It is indicat- 
ed that unless northwestern mills can 
meet this competition a large amount 
of southwestern flour will be sold this 
quarter, as it was during the latter part 
of 1923. 

Macaroni manufacturers are in the 
market, but refuse to do business at 
present prices. There has been very 
little rye demand. 

Buffalo quotations: northwestern pat- 
ents, fancy $6.85@7.25, standard $6.70@ 
6.85; Kansas, fancy $6.60@6.75, stand- 
ard $6.25@6.40; semolina, $6.90@7.10; 
rye, white $4.40@4.50, dark $4.30@4.40, 
—all in cotton 98’s, Buffalo. 

BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 166,500 bbls, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
MO SED Jcbec asics - 108,629 65 
Previous week ..........-- 101,805 61 
VORP BBO ccccccsescccvcce 117,825 71 
Two years ago .........+. 150,435 90 


GRAIN 


The week ending Jan. 12 was one of 
comparatively little activity on the Corn 
Exchange. There was some demand for 
corn at the middle of the week, but to- 
ward the close the market was dull. 
Cash did not follow western advances, 
but buyers were inclined to hold off. 
There were some sales at the closing 
prices of Jan. 12. 

Along the waterfront only a few boats 
were shifted to the elevators, which con- 
tinue to hold in excess of 18,000,000 bus 
grain, exclusive of that aboard steamers. 

There was a fairly good movement 
for export. 

Closing prices, Jan. 12: corn, No. 3 
yellow, 85c; oats, No. 2 white 54c, No. 
3 white 52c, No. 4 white 50c; rye, No. 2 
(nominal), 79c; barley, malting, 69@ 
75c, c.i.f., spot; malting, all-rail, 73@80c; 
feed, all-rail, 67@7lc. 


MILLFEED 


Feed prices have stiffened, with the 
result that the decline which had extend- 
ed over a long period seems to have been 
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checked, All’ prices were firm at the 
close on Jan. 12, and sellers seemed in 
the strongest position they had held for 
some time. 

Bran and standard middlings held 
steady at $29 ton. Resellers seem to 
have disposed of the bulk of their stocks, 
and are not giving the mills as severe 
competition as they have had heretofore. 
Mills will take all the business that is 
offered for prompt shipment, but are 
not especially anxious to sell their fu- 
ture capacity. Other mill quotations: 
flour middlings, $82; mixed feed, $31.50; 
red dog, . 

Oil meal held to $43.50 throughout. the 
week, Futures are higher, mills asking 
$44@44.50 for February and $45@45.50 
for March. There is not much spot de- 
mand. Cottonseed meal advanced $1 to 
these new prices: 43 per cent, $56.25; 41 
per cent, $55; 36 per cent, $49.50. 

Hominy showed the greatest strength, 
mills asking $37.50, Boston, for white. 
Most of the mills are sold up for Janu- 
ary, and are booking February business. 

Predictions of continued cold weather 
served to further stiffen the market on 
Jan. 12, and the close was very firm. 


CAREER OF T. B. BANKS 


For the past 26 years T. S. Banks, 
“Ted” to his friends, has been widening 
his circle of acquaintance in the flour 





T. S. Banks 


trade of New York and neighboring 
states. Now he knows ’most everybody. 

Beginning his career in a minor posi- 
tion with the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co. Mr. Banks eventually be- 
came manager of the company’s Buffalo 
office. Later he was with the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc. In January, 
1915, he began the brokerage buisness, 
which he has operated since that time, 

Mr. Banks now represents the Bay 
State Milling Co., the Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co. and the Minneapolis 
Milling Co. in this territory. 

During his term as president of the 
Buffalo Flour Club, in 1922, Mr. Banks 
established the credit bureau, which has 
been found most useful. He also in- 
creased the club membership 40 per cent 
during his administration. 

“I work five days a week and spend 
Saturday reading The Northwestern 
Miller,” Mr. Banks said, explaining the 
foundation of his success in the flour 
business. 


CONVENTIONS BOOKED 
Two conventions of interest to the 


trade have been booked for Buffalo. The. 


first, that of the Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers of Western New York and 
Pennsylvania, will be held on Friday, 
Jan. 18, in the Hotel Buffalo. The pro- 
gramme calls for morning and afternoon 
business sessions, with a noon luncheon, 
probably to be held y pony d with the 
Buffalo Flour Club, and an evening visit 
to the Automobile Show. 

On May 26-27 the New York State 
Bakers’ Association will hold its annuai 
convention in Buffalo. Headquarters 
will be in the new Hotel Statler. J. B. 
Dwyer, of the General Baking Co.’s Buf- 


falo offices, who is in charge of arrange- 
ments, predicts an attendance of 600. 
Two other gatherings of interest will 
be held here during the week of Jan. 21, 
in connection with the annual meetin 
of the National Canners’ Association an 
affiliated organizations. These are the 
conventions of the American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association and the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 


CANAL PROGRAMME 
Shippers are interested in the new 
barge canal programme outlined by the 
state engineer’s department. It calls for 
the maintenance of a full 12-foot depth 
throughout the route of the canal at all 
seasons when navigation is practical. 
Other recommendations of the engi- 
neer are that consideration be given 
plans for use of the canal for the move- 
ment of local freight, that the general 
and canal funds be merged into one, 
that dredging work. shall result from 
competitive bidding, and that steps be 
taken to force railroads to furnish prop- 
er service to canal terminals. 


NOTES 

D. A. Budd, of the Saratoga Milling 
& Grain Co., has gone to Long Beach, 
Cal., for the winter. 

Ray McLaughlin, general sales man- 
ager of the Washburn-Crosby Co., is 
spending several days in Buffalo. 

New insurance rates on storage grain 
in fireproof elevators are now in effect 
in the Buffalo district. They show a 
reduction of about 25 per cent. 

The New York state purchasing de- 
partment is receiving bids on 5,000 bbls 
standard straight flour for shipment to 
state institutions between Feb. 1 and 
March 15. 

John Weller has sold his flour and feed 
business at Sayre, Pa., and is managing 
the business of the Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Union at Athens. He was a Buffalo 
visitor during the current week. 

President Nisbet Grammer, of the 
Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Co., has 
been presented with a model of the 
steamer J. J. Rammacher, the gift of 
Mr. Rammacher and the product of 
Charles Beenau. 

Lawrence English, son of the founder 
of the John English Baking Co., Troy, 
died recently at his home in that city. 
He is survived by two sons, one of 
whom is owner of the United Baking 
Co., Schenectady. 

Richard Baird, who retires Feb. 1, as 
sales manager of the Buffalo branch of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., will be the 
guest of honor at a dinner to be given 
Jan. 25 by the Buffalo Flour Club, in 
the Hotel Buffalo. 

At its meeting of Jan. 11 the Buffalo 
Flour Club spent considerable time dis- 
cussing House Resolution No. 742, rela- 
tive to branding of all packages contain- 
ing foodstuffs. Because of the differ- 
ence of opinions of those present it was 
voted to obtain more information be- 
fore taking action on the resolution. 

P. D. Faunestock. 





ROCHESTER 

During the week ending Jan. 12 there 
was some inquiry for spring patents and 
other hard wheat flour. Shipping direc- 
tions were the — since early Decem- 
ber. Some of the mills doubled their 
output to meet demands. 

Receipt of the shipping directions was 
fully as satisfactory as new business. 
New orders are interpreted as meaning 
the trade is near the bottom of its re- 
serves and there should be better busi- 
ness early in the year, particularly if the 
flour market holds its recent advance. 

There has not been much change in 
hard wheat flour prices this week. The 
going quotations: spring patents, $7.10@ 
7.25 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $7; spring straights, $6.75, cotton 
98’s, mostly local; bakers patent, $6.85 
@7, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first 
clears, $5.60@6.30, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6@6.50; low grade, $4.25 
@4.35, jute, car lots, Boston. 

While there has been some inqui 
for winter — and other so 
wheat flour, little business resulted. 
Farmers’ offerings of wheat are still 
light, and some ‘mills are hiring it 
trucked in. The truckers buy on their 
own hook, and deliver direct to the mill - 
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door. They get 5@7c bu for the service 
and rather shade the rail shippers op 
price. Winter straights, mill brands, are 
offered at $5.40@5.45 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $5.50@5.75. 

Both entire wheat and graham deinand 
is light, and mostly confined to inixed 
lots. Entire wheat is offered at $(.20@ 
6.30 bbl, and graham at $5.30@5.35, both 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. The trade 
shows little interest in rye flour. Best 
light brands are offered at $4.45(04.55 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. The 
weather has been too mild to stimulate 
consumption of buckwheat flour, and 
mills for the most part report light de- 
mand. Jobbing prices are $5 per 100 
Ibs, or $66 in 5-lb sacks. 

Millfeed has been barely steady. Some 
mills have shaded prices 50c ton, and 
might make further concessions. The 
going prices: spring bran, $33.50 ton, 
sacked, mostly mixed cars; local, $32; 
winter bran, $34, sacked, mostly } al; 
spring middlings, $34.50@36, sacked, 
mostly mixed cars, Boston; local, +34; 
winter middlings, $86@37, sacked, » ost- 
ly local. Rye feed a shade easier a‘ $29 
@30, sacked, mostly local. Demand for 
western feed moderate. Oat feeds are 
inclined to work higher, but there has 
been no change in prices, with gr: und 
oats selling at $386 ton and corn me. | at 
$35, both sacked, delivered. Corn : :eal, 
table quality unchanged at $3 per 100 
Ibs, or $3.25 in 5-lb sacks. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, wit) a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as rej) rt- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pc'. of 


3 


output § acti ity 
Oe, Bebe. inn.o0es ccdteoceva 6,900 37 
Previous week ..........+. 3,650 20 


Of the current week’s total, 5,200 | ils 
were spring wheat flour, 1,200 winter «nd 
500 rye. 

NOTES 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of ie 
American Institute of Baking, Chica: 0, 
gave an address here, Jan. 7, before | ie 
Rochester section of the Americ n 
Chemical Society, on “The Application 
of Science to the Baking Industry.” !n 
the audience were a large number of 
Rochester bakers. Dr. Barnard gave it 
as his opinion that the economic trou! |e 
of the wheat farmer would be largely 
ended if consumption of bread and othr 
bakestuffs could be increased by only a 
moderate amount. 

Both houses of the state legislature 
are expected to support Governor Smi‘h 
in his recommendation that Congress '\¢ 
memorialized on the plan to make tiie 
Hudson River navigable to ocean-goiig 
vessels as far north as Troy, the easte:n 
terminus of the barge canal. Army e1i- 
gineers have investigated the project. 
They find there is sufficient depth of 
water from New York to Hudson, bit 
that for the remaining 30 miles to Troy 
the river would need to be deepened aid 
the channel widened. The estimated cost 
is $30,000,000. The project to some de- 
gree is a counter move to the St. La- 
rence River canal project. 

Several Rochester interests, includiig 
the Chamber of Commerce, were repre- 
sented at the organization meeting of 
the Regional Advisory Board, middie 
Atlantic district, held in New York City. 
Under the plan it is aimed to obtan 
closer co-operation between  shippe1s, 
receivers of freight and railroads. 1 
function of the board will be to give the 
carriers information on probable c:r 
needs well in advance of the movement. 
Periodic meetings will be held at which 
all parties concerned will be represente:. 
In addition to affording better car ser’- 
ice, it is assumed that the board will Ic 
able to clear up many transportation 
tangles that are ordinarily referred to 
the Interstate Commerce ission cr 
the Public Service Commission. 


T. W. Kwapp. 





COLD KILLS BOLL WEEVILS 

New Orteans, La.—The storm whic) 
swept out of the Northwest recently, an 
extended as far as the Gulf, proved 1 
valuable aid to cotton growers, accordin z 
to agricultural experts. The boll weevi, 
it is said, was laid low in many parts 
of the South. 

Fear was expressed for the Satsum: 
orange groves when freezes were record- 
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hroughout the orange producing belt, 
- it ae that only the plants 
which budded last fall were killed. In- 
spections have been made of the groves 
in the Louisiana parishes and the coun- 
ties of Texas, Mississippi and Alabama 
which produce this fruit, and reports are 
unanimous that the only loss was sus- 
tained by growers who had not picked 
their crops. In Palquemines and St. 
Bernard parishes, where temperatures 
were considerably higher than in sur- 
rounding parishes and counties, virtually 
no losses are reported, even by owners 
of young trees. 2 
Frucking, of course, was killed. This 
loss was not great. Farmers through 
this part of the South can force their 
lands to produce as many as four crops 
annually. Only a few do this, as parish 
farm agents have explained that land re- 
quires « rest. The loss from vegetables, 
therefore, was limited to farmers who 
attempted to produce an additional crop. 
The mereury sank to the lowest point 
it has reached in years throughout the 
Far South. At New Orleans it descend- 
ed to 19 degrees above zero, while at Bay 
St. Lovis, on the Gulf of Mexico, 14 
above wis recorded. Ice formed on the 
bay Jan. 6, for the first time in 21 years. 
R. A. Sutrivan. 


REGIONAL BOARD MEETS 


Organiz: ion in Interest of Shipper and 
Carrer Holds Northwestern Sectional 
Meeting in Minneapolis 


Mix» :arponis, Minn.—The annual 
meeting of the Northwest Regional Ad- 
visory ‘soard of the American Railway 
Associ: ‘ion was held in Minneapolis, 








Jan. 15 J. F. Reed, of St. Paul, chair- 
man o! the board, presided. 

All ihe old officers were re-elected, as 
follows. J. F. Reed, chairman; Lee 
Kuemy1, Minneapolis, secretary; Her- 
man Mueller, St. Paul, assistant secre- 
tary; P. J. Coleman, Minneapolis, dis- 


trict manager. 

The chairmen of the various commod- 
ity committees were instructed to nomi- 
nate 13 men, seven of whom were to be 
elected members of the executive com- 
mittee 

While this committee was at work, 
Donald D. Conn, of Washington, man- 
ager of the public relations section of 
the car service section of the American 
Railway Atssociation, told of the orga- 
nizing of the various advisory boards 
throughout the country and the good 
they had accomplished in bringing the 
shipper and the carrier together. He 
said that probably 90 per cent of the 
controversies that had arisen in the past 
between carrier and shipper could have 
been avoided by the parties of direct in- 
terest getting together around a table 
and discussing their troubles informally. 

Mr. Conn stated that, through the ef- 
forts of the advisory boards, car short- 
ages were eliminated during 1923. More 
freight was handled than ever before in 
the history of the railroads, not through 
the addition of new equipment, but be- 
cause of the fact that the average freight 
car was in service more. In other words, 
the movement of freight was more even- 
ly divided throughout the year, and the 
freight cars were standing idle less of 
the time, 

Chairman Reed emphasized what Mr. 
Conn said by pointing out that one of 
the tragedies of the agricultural situa- 
tion was that farmers had to sell their 
crops at harvest time. He thought, how- 
ever, that this trouble could be eliminated 
in part by the advisory board studying 
productigm, distribution and trade prac- 
ices, 

The nominating committee then 
brought in its report. On the new ex- 
ecutive committee, of the seven men a 
pointed, three are connected with the 
grain and flour trades, viz: H. A. Feltus, 
of the Van Dusen Harrington Co., Lee 
Kuempel, Minneapolis Traffic Associa- 
tion, and C. T, Vandenover, of the South- 
ern Minnesota Mills. 

The bylaws were changed in some re- 
spects, ely to allow increased 
membership in the executive committee 
and to inelude the upper peninsula of 
Michigan in the territory covered by the 
Northwest board. 

Delegates and visitors were the guests 
of the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Association at luncheon at the Curtis 
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Hotel. Short talks were made by M. J. 
Gormley, manager of the car service 
division, J. F. Reed, Ralph Budd, presi- 
dent Great Northern road, William H. 
Bremner, president Minneapolis & St. 
Louis road, and Donald D. Conn. 

At the afternoon session, Ralph Budd, 
in discussing the general railroad situa- 
tion, said that approximately two thirds 
of the cost of transportation were ab- 
sorbed by wages and taxes, both of 
which were definitely fixed by govern- 
mental authority. This left the carriers 
very little leeway in the matter of re- 
ducing costs, something the general pub- 
lic and shippers were mostly interested 
in. He said that the railroads, through 
their own initiative, were practicing 
economies where possible, but that, after 
all, costs could only be reduced through 
closer co-operation between carriers and 
shippers. Figures, he said, showed that 
the average freight car was standing idle 
about 60 per cent of the time, thus re- 
ducing the net ton per mile income. 

Mr. Budd suggested that, wherever 
possible, shippers should do away with 
diverting cars, because this added to the 
time in transit and increased the cost of 
handling, because of additional switch- 
ing needed. 

One point brought out at the meeting 
was that general prosperity in 1923 was 
largely due to large purchases of new 
equipment, and to maintenance work, 
etc., by the railroads. 

The report of Frank R. Durant, chair- 
man of the grain committee, estimated 
the total car requirements for moving 
the 1923 grain crop in this territory at 
294,395. He estimated that from August 
to December, 1923, 188,665 cars of grain 
had been shipped or were in elevators, 
and that 105,729 carloads remained on 
farms Dec. 31. 

The committee on flour, feed and hay, 
in its report, said: “Under the present 
more or less restricted operation of the 
milling industry throughout this terri- 
tory, it is difficult to forecast. the car 
requirements of the mills on as accu- 
rate a basis as would be possible-in nor- 
mal times. 

“In the past three years, taking the 
months of February, March and April, 
the Minneapolis mills loaded as follows: 
1921, 19,312 cars; 1922, 20,654; 1923, 19,- 
348. On account of the restricted opera- 
tion of the mills in Minneapolis and 
throughout the Northwest, it is estimat- 
ed that the requirements for the Minne- 
apolis mills alone for the next succeed- 
ing three months will be 18,100 cars. 
Mills in southern Minnesota territory 
will require approximately 10,500; other 
mills in Minnesota, 2,700; Montana, 
1,500; North Dakota, 1,450; South Da- 
kota, 900. 

“We have nothing but commendation 
for the various roads that have served 
this territory, in their anticipation of 
our needs, and there have been no com- 
plaints in regard to supply of proper 
equipment to handle grain products and 
hay, and at the same time there has not 
been in the Minneapolis district any 
great surplus of cars at any time that 
were proper for loading mill products. 

“At present we are going through an 
extreme cold period which is restricting 
the movement of cars into this territory 
and the movement within the terminals 
of the Twin Cities, but so far without 
prejudice to the supply of equipment 
to the mills.” 

Subjects for discussion were feed 
charges at feeding or rest yards, and a 
statement given out by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics relating to the effect 
of freight rates upon the price of grain. 

Rosert T. Beatry. 





FAVORABLE HARVEST IN AUSTRIA 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—For the first time 
since the war, Austria has enjoyed a 
favorable harvest year, according to a 
report to the Department of Commerce, 
and while the grain yield per hectare has 
not reached the pre-war level, it has nev- 
ertheless, since the war, been improved 
by better fertilization and more intensive 
work. Considering the larger planted 
area and the production, as compared 
with earlier post-war years, the result 
is satisfactory. 

Weather conditions in 1923 were un- 
usually favorable. This advantage, cou- 
pled with a larger area planted and a 
greater yield, brought forth a favorable 


harvest, which without exception demon- 
strates a very decided gain over the pre- 
ceding three years. 

The larger grain yields of 1923 would 
normally forecast larger profits for the 
farmer, but since he is unable to sell his 
products at high prices that is not the 
case. While the grain yield is 25 per 
cent greater than in the previous year, 
prices have fallen correspondingly. 

Cartes C. Harr. 





MILLERS HOLD MEETING 


(Continued from page 238.) 


public and politicians as they should. 
No effort had been made to counteract 
the many attacks on the industry, and 
none was being made to educate the 
public as to the value of the milling in- 
dustry. He thought that if this organi- 
zation would raise $250,000 to be utilized 
in building up the industry and to pre- 
vent passage of foolish legislation that 
would injure milling, it would help con- 
siderably. 

The same speaker said he could not 
understand how millers could be pros- 
perous if export rates on grain were re- 
duced and United States money used to 
purchase grain to send to Europe. How 
much more logical it was to suggest that 
millers grind the wheat in this country 
and that millers assist in disposing of it. 
A large proportion of millers were ex- 
porting millers before the war, but this 
business had been cut off, and output 
had been thrown back on this country. 
This had brought on keen competition, 
but millers who had built up a prosper- 
ous business on certain brands in certain 
communities would not permit some one 
to come in there and take it away from 
them. This was part of the fault. All 
must realize that it was not possible to 
manufacture as heretofore without seri- 
ous effect. Millers must make a budget 
on a different basis, and should base 
cost on raw materials and other times 
in order to make a profit. This speaker 
said that his company had an overhead 
charge of $1 per barrel, and in certain 
cases it ran up to $1.25. 

Although no resolutions were passed 
and no action taken on matters discussed, 
the general opinion prevailed that these 
meetings were of great benefit, that by 
attending them the backbone of millers 
was stiffened, and no doubt much good 
would result. 

Just before the meeting adjourned 
President Roos spoke of the loss through 
death of one of the active Federation 
members, E. V. Hoffman, and asked 
those present to stand for a few moments 
in respect to his memory. 

Those present were: 

Canada—A. H. Bailey, The North- 
western Miller, Toronto. 

Colorado—H. P. Bell, Colorado Mill 
& Elevator Co., Greeley. 

Illinois—J. C. Adderly, Ohio Millers’ 
Mutual Insurance Co., Chicago; C. B. 
Cole, H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester; 
F. W. Colquhoun, The Modern Miller, 
Chicago; A. J. Hezel, Hezel Milling Co., 
East St. Louis, Ill; A. P. Husband, sec- 
retary Millers’: National Federation, 
Chicago; John I. Logan, Industrial Ap- 
pliance Co., Chicago; George S. Milnor, 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton; A. S. Purves, 
The Northwestern Miller, Chicago; E. 
S. Wagner, Millers’ Natignal Federation, 
Chicago; S. O. Werner, The Northwest= 
ern Miller, Chicago; C. M. Yager, The 
Modern Miller, Chicago. 

Indiana—T. S. Blish, Blish Milling 
Co., Seymour; John W. Burns, Kelsay- 
Burns Milling Co., Evansville; Edgar H. 
Evans, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; 
F. Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg Roller 
Mills Co; C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville Mill- 
ing Co; Carl W. Sims, Sims “* Co., 
Frankfort; C. B. Stout, O. T. Stout, 
Atlas Mills, Vincennes. 

Kansas—C, S. Chase, H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina; W. H. Clevenger, 
Tyler & Co., Junction City; S. P. Kra- 
mer, Topeka Flour Mills Co; E. D. 
Lysle, J. C. — Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth; E. A. Nelson, Williamson Mill- 
ing Co., Clay Center; Charles L. Roos, 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington; Ralph 
C. Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Ar- 
kansas City; C. B. Warkentin, Newton 
Milling & Elevator Co; F. L. William- 
son, Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center. 

a a Le Compte, Lexing- 
ton Roller Mills Co., Inc. 
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Massachusetts—B. J. Rothwell, Bay 
State Milling Co, and Lawrenceburg 
Roller Mills Co., Boston. 

Michigan—Franklin Edwards, David 
Stott Flour Mills Co., Detroit; Frank T. 
/- King Milling Co., Lowell; Ralph 
A. Voight, Voight Milling Co., Detroit. 

Minnesota—F. J. Allen, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona; J. F. Armstrong, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm; H. L. 
Beecher, Eagle Roller Mill Co; James 
F. Bell, Washburn-Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis; A. L. Goetzmann, Minneapolis; 
A. L. Goodman, Duluth Universal Mill- 
ing Co., Duluth; H. S. Helm, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; A. C. 
Loring, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis; J, A. Rieck, Springfield Milling 
Co., Inc; B. B. Sheffield, Big Diamond 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; Guy A. Thomas, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; W. 
B. Webb, Wabasha Roller Mill Co; H. 
H. Whiting, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, 

Missouri—Robert R. Clark, Aunt Je- 
mima Mills Co., St. Joseph; George E. 
Hincke, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City; E. W. Lott, Carter-Mayhew 
Mfg. Co., Kansas City; H. A. Porter, 
The Modern Miller, St. Louis; Harry G. 
Randall, Midland Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City; Hugo Roos, The Modern Mill- 
er, Kansas City; W. K. Stanard, Stan- 
ard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis; R. E. 
Sterling, The Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City; J. L. Walker, Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City; W. R. 
Morris, Washburn-Crosby Co., Kansas 
City. 

Nebraska—Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Oma- 
ha Flour Mills Co; A, M. Conners, 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha; A. R. Kin- 
ney, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha. 

New York—Fred J. Lingham, Federal 
Mill & Elevator Co., Lockport; Walter 
Quackenbush, The Northwestern Miller, 
New York; John H. Peek, Percy Kent 
Bag Co., Buffalo. 

Ohio—Russell Allen, Allen & Wheeler 
Co., Troy; David Anderson, National 
Milling Co., Toledo; L. C. Chase, Grafton 
Flour Milling & Grain Elevator Co; B. 
W. Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus; 
L. A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo; W. H. Wiggin, The Northwestern 
Miller, Toledo. 

Oklahoma—C. G. Sohlberg, 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City. 

Pennsylvania—Charles H. Birr, Mill- 
bourne Mills, Philadelphia. 

Wisconsin—W. H. Cahill, Walter 
Stern, Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Mil- 
waukee; Charles R. Decker, Milwaukee 
Bag Co. S. O. Werner. 


Acme 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS MEET 


Harrispurc, Pa.—The first midwinter 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Association 
of the Baking Industry was so success- 
ful that at the close of the two-day con- 
ference here it was unanimously voted 
to continue the midyear gatherings. 
Governor Pinchot, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Willits, and several other state of- 
ficials were among the speakers. Fred 
C. Haller, president of the association, 
stated that the meeting was the most 
constructive in its history. H. C. W. 
Patterson, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Millers’ Association, was one of 
the speakers, as was L. W. Haas, of the 
W. E. Long Co., and J. W. Hawk, of 
the Fleischmann travelling school for 
bakers. A large number of flour and 
supply men attended the convention, al- 
though they were outnumbered by the 
bakers. Raymond K. Stritzinger, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, told of the activities of that or- 
ganization. The bakers indorsed the toast 
campaign, and urged its operation in 
all sections of Pennsylvania. 

C. C. Larus. 





WISCONSIN MILLERS TO MEET 

Curcaco, I1u.—A meeting of the Wis- 
consin State Millers’ Association will be 
held at the Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, on 
Feb. 5, at 10 a.m., according to an an- 
nouncement made by Secretary W. J. 
Grover. Arrangements have been made 
for a general discussion on several sub- 
jects of considerable interest to the mill- 
ers of Wisconsin, among which are 
age and grading of rye, milling prob- 
ems of the small miller, etc. ie offi- 
cers os that the membership will turn 
out in large numbers. 

S. O. Werner. 
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While local business is unsatisfactory, 
sales being very meager and shipping 
directions difficult to obtain, demand 
from certain outside markets has im- 
proved. 

Central western and southeastern mar- 
kets are 40@50c bbl out of line, rail 
shipment, and unless there is some reduc- 
tion in freight rates, there is little or no 
prospect of a revival of the heavy trade 
with those markets enjoyed by interior 
Pacific northwestern millers prior to the 
freight rate advance of 1918. 

Business with the Atlantic seaboard, 
water shipment, is, however, steadily 
though slowly improving and some good 
sales have been made recently. It is a 
slow process to educate Atlantic sea- 
board buyers to the fact that Pacific 
Coast flours are not exclusively soft 
wheat flours, but that the Pacific Coast 
mills, with the best wheat grown in the 
United States available, namely, Mon- 
tana wheat, make hard wheat flours sec- 
ond to none, 

Coast mills specializing in the produc- 
tion of high grade hard wheat bakers 
patents, made from Montana and coast 
wheats, which have scientifically worked 
out the proper mixing of these wheats, 
are making bakers patents which com- 
mand top prices in Atlantic seaboard 
markets. Other mills, which have killed 
the high baking quality of the product 
of Montana wheat by improper admix- 
tures of Pacific wheats, are making no 
headway in Atlantic markets. With its 
dense population the Atlantic seaboard 
gives high promise of being the greatest 
potential domestic market for Pacific 
mills for strong bakers patents. 

The development of soft wheat flour 
trade, water shipment to the Atlantic 
Coast, has, so far, been disappointing, 
largely on account of the price advan- 
tage enjoyed by eastern soft wheat flour 
millers. 

Oriental flour demand shows signs of 
reviving. There is practically no ocean 
space available for January-February 
shipment, but there is now inquiry for 
March shipment, and some business is 
being booked for that month. Neither 
Chinese nor Manchurian mills are able to 
obtain local wheat, and advices from the 
Orient are that there will be a revival of 
broad buying demand for American 
flour. 

Coast wheats are slightly firmer, but 
have not followed the advance in eastern 
markets. Washington flour prices are 
practically unchanged. Quotations, basis 
49-lb cottons, carloads, coast: family pat- 
ent, $5.50@5.90 bbl; straight, $4.50@5.10; 
cut-off, $4.65@52.5; pastry flour, basis 
98-lb cottons, $4.90@5.45; blends, same 
basis, made from Montana and/or Da- 
kota and Pacific hard wheats, $6@7.05. 

Hard wheat first patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, coast: Dakota, $7@7.50 
bbl; Montana, $6.35@6.55. 

Millfeed is more firmly held on ac- 
count of better demand, due to colder 
weather. Washington mill-run is quoted 
at $25@26 ton, in straight cars. There is 
very little Montana feed offering on this 
market. Montana mixed feed, $25@25.50 
ton. ; 

WHEAT 

Wheat quotations, Jan. 11: No. 1 
grade, sacked, coast, western white, $1.01 
bu; western red, 98c; hard and soft 
white, $1.01; Big Bend blue-stem, $1@ 
1.01. 

There has been some demand for wheat 
recently, though not on a large scale, 
but buyers have had difficulty in obtain- 
ing even the limited supplies desired, on 


account of farmers being encouraged as 
to future wheat prices by the advance 
in eastern markets. 

Montana wheat, bulk, coast: dark hard 
northern spring, 14 per cent protein, 
$1.27 bu; 13 per cent, $1.24; dark hard 
winter, 13 per cent $1.17, 12 per cent 
$1.14. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 6-12 ......... 52,800 42,036 80 
Previous week ..... 52,800 39,317 74 
TORE BHO ccccczvece 52,800 28,928 55 
Two years ago..... 52,800 15,459 29 
Three years ago. 52,800 17,112 32 
Four years ago..... 52,800 29,800 56 
Five years ago..... 52,800 33,688 72 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Jan, 6-12 ......... 57,000 49,416 87 
Previous week ..... 57,000 39,760 70 
VORP ABO .csccccees 57,000 22.960 40 
Two years ago..... 57,000 24,756 43 
Three years ago.... 57,000 8,044 14 
Four years ago..... 57,000 35,431 62 
Five years ago..... 57,000 19,666 34 


Sixteen interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended Jan. 5, 1924, with a two 
weeks’ capacity on full-time schedule, 
operating six days a week, of 114,800 
bbls of flour, made 61,162, or 53 per cent 
of capacity, against 103,508 made the 
previous fortnight by 20 mills with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 133,100 bbls, or 
78 per cent of capacity. 

JTAH 

Strengthened market conditions were 
reflected throughout wheat and flour quo- 
tations of the week ending Jan. 12. 
Wheat prices advanced slightly, and the 
various grades of flours gained 10c bbl 
in nearly every district to which Utah 
and Idaho. flour is shipped. Wheat re- 
ceipts were slightly heavier, though some 
of the grain arriving had surplus mois- 
ture. 

There were numerous inquiries and 
some purchases from the southeastern 
states, the quotations being: soft wheat 
patents $6.10@6.20 bbl, self-rising flour 
$6.40@6.50, basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., 
lower Mississippi River points. Califor- 
nia continued to be one of the chief buy- 
ers at the following prices: bakers flour 
$6.10@6.20 bbl, family patents $6.15@ 
6.20, basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., Cali- 
fornia common points. Utah and Idaho 
demand has been increasing, the prices 
being $5.70 bbl for family patents and 
$5.60@5.70 for bakers flours, basis 48-lb 
cotton bags, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Bran remained at the same figure as 
the previous week for California buyers, 
$31 ton for red and $82@33 for white, 
car lots, f.o.b., California common points. 
The Utah price advanced, going to $28 
ton for white and $26 for red, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden. 

Quotations for wheat on Jan. 12 were 
on the following basis: soft white, $1.05 
bu; hard white, $1.15; choice dark hard, 
$1.17@1.20, — milling-in-transit billing, 
freight paid to Ogden. 


NOTES 


Articles of incorporation of the Su- 
perior Milling Co., Greeley, Colo., have 
been filed in Pocatello, Idaho, and 
Charles A. Trent, of Pocatello, named as 
the authorized representative of the com- 
pany in Bannock County. 

Beet sugar companies are urging the 
planting of increased acreages of sugar 
beets in 1924 in both Utah and Idaho, 
and are advocating a decrease in wheat 
acreage. As the winter wheat plantings 
this season were equal to those of last 


year, any possible decrease will be in 
spring wheat. 

Milder weather and slight snows have 
been general throughout the intermoun- 
tain wheat growing districts. There is a 
heavy carpet of snow over the wheat 
fields, which went into the cold weather 
with 90 per cent condition, the highest 
for several years. Roads continue ex- 
cellent for wheat hauling. 

Increased yields per acre on a some- 
what larger acreage were responsible for 
Idaho’s 17 leading crops showing a value 
$9,183,673 greater than 1922, according 
to Julius H. Jacobson, federal statisti- 
cian at Boise, Idaho. Spring wheat av- 
eraged 29 bus per acre and winter wheat 
28, the highest since 1913 and 1915, re- 
spectively. The total wheat production 
of 39,115,000 bus, he says, broke all 
records. 

C. C. Gignoux, assistant supervisor of 
agriculture, Union Pacific System, in 
making a survey of Idaho prospects, has 
called attention to the fact that thou- 
sands of acres were planted to corn in 
1923, where only hundreds were planted 
in 1921 and previous years. These plant- 
ings of corn have matured successfully. 
Mr. Gignoux believes Idaho will hence- 
forth grow much of its own corn for 
feeding purposes. 

Joseph M. Parker, president Ogden 
Grain Exchange and manager Sperry 
Flour Co., presided at the annual ban- 
quet of the Ogden Live Stock Show, held 
Jan. 10, at the Weber Club, Ogden. 
Several hundred men interested in the 
live stock business in the West were 
the guests. C. A. Wright, of Ogden, 
the principal speaker, spoke of Ogden 
as the center of three important and 
growing industries: live stock handling, 
flour milling and sugar making. He 
briefly sketched the progress of each, 
laying particular stress on the fact that 
Ogden’s mills are now handling more 
business than ever before in their his- 
tory. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


LOS ANGELES 

Kansas, Minnesota and Montana flours 
advanced recently in the Los Angeles 
market, owing to an advance in premi- 
ums on cash wheat in the states men- 
tioned. Minnesota top patents, cotton 
98's, were marked up 20c to $7.40, and 
bakers standards to $7.30. 

On the other hand, mills in Utah have 
dropped their prices 20@40c since the 
first of the month. At that time most 
Utah mills manufacturing 95 per cent 
soft wheat flour were holding firmly to 
prices, asking $5.10@5.30, bulk, but now 
one can buy any quantity of their soft 
wheat flour of 95 per cent grade at $4.70 
@4.90, bulk. 

Montana 95 per cent flour is being of- 
fered in carload lots at $6.60@6.70, which 
is somewhat under Kansas prices. Mon- 
tana first clear is being offered in carload 
lots at $5.40@5.60. his is also under 
Kansas prices. Usually Kansas 95 per 
cent at first clears sell cheaper than 
the same grades of Montana. 

The advances mentioned have created 
an optimistic spirit —— sellers, which, 
however, is not justified by the increase 
in sales, for buyers are still holding off. 
Many of the car lot bakers have their 
requirements filled for the next 60 to 90 
days and are not buying, as they expect 
a decline in the market. One broker 
reports the sale of a round lot (10,000 
bbls) to one of the large Los Angeles 
bakeries, but outside of this no large 
sales are reported. 

Although the less than car lot bakers 
are not booked far ahead, and are mak- 
ing small purchases at prices under ac- 
tual value, they, like the car lot bakers, 
seem to believe that the advance in flour 
was not justified, as the future market 
has not advanced. They fail to take into 
consideration the advance in cash wheat. 

Macaroni factories are not booked 
ahead as are the bakeries, but they, too, 
are withholding purchases, expecting to 
be able to buy semolina flour cheaper, 
whereas it has advanced 50c bbl recently. 


MILLFEED 
After a temporary slump in prices, 
the millfeed market has strengthened 
somewhat, and limited amounts of Idaho- 
Utah mill-run are moving at $31 ton for 
red and $32 for white, delivered, Los 
Angeles. Kansas mills are offering bran, 
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delivered Los Angeles, packed in 100’s, 
at $87.75@40, shorts at $40@42, and 
fancy white middlings at $44@46. There 
seems to be a good supply of millfeed 
at these prices, but buyers’ ideas are far 
below this level. They are purchasing 
Canadian milled shorts at $84@35, and 
fancy white middlings at $39.50@40. As 
has been the case for many months, Mon- 
tana is not at present shipping any feed 
to this market. 


GRAIN 


Although the entire grain market has 
shown some strength, there is less trading 
than a year ago. For several days there 
were no quotations at all on barley on 
the Los Angeles Grain Exchange. Jan- 
uary barley in the week ending Jan. 12 
was $1.6714 per 100 lbs bid, $1.72% asked. 
Spot barley was moving at $1.72%, 
Utah-Idaho wheat in bulk was selliny at 
$1.85 per 100 lbs; corn, No. 2 yellow, 
shipment $1.78, spot $1.82%4. 

NOTES 

C. Edmundson, formerly salesman \, ith 
the Great Western Milling Co., is now 
with Edward Moses, selling Big 7, of 
Great Bend, Kansas. Charles Ho an, 
also formerly with the Great Wester», is 
now with Burton & Co., selling ° cal 
estate. 

S. P. Weldon, of S. P. Weldon & \o.,, 
‘flour brokers, Los Angeles, and }'rs, 
Weldon, did not stop to visit friend. in 
Minneapolis when they reached that « ity 
during the holidays. They ran into the 
cold wave, so hastened back to su: ny 
California. 

The Newmark-Krauss Grain Corpo :a- 
tion, with offices in the I. W. Helln in 
Building, is going out of business «id 
expects to have its affairs liquida!:d 
within three months. The company tv >k 
over the old Newmark Grain Co., th: ec 
and a half years ago, when C. F. Krai ss 
and R. E. Naftzger bought out Mr. Nc v- 
mark. Mr. Krauss is now opening a r 1 
estate subdivision near San Bernardi: ». 
Mr. Naftzger’s future plans are un 
cided. 

The Allen Flour Co. changed its nate 
to the Standard Flour Co., Jan. 1, when 
Lucius H. Allen, who founded the fir 
three years ago, retired from the bu 
ness. James A. Lovejoy, formerly loc)! 
representative of the Russell-Miller Mi''- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, is now manage’. 
Associated with him are J. H. Morai, 
who was with the Allen company, anil 
Ed O’Laughlin, owner of the Home bal.- 
ery, San Pedro. The firm continues to 
job the products of the Russell-Millcr 
company and of the Crown Mills, Por'- 
land. 

A. G. Sram. 


GREAT FALLS 

Montana millers feel that they are lb. 
ginning one of the biggest business years 
they ever have enjoyed. They are not 
alarmed over the presidential electio: 
They know that conditions have bec) 
moving upward slowly for some tim:. 
and believe that the process will be fu 
ther accelerated. 

It is no secret that Montana was hari! 
hit in the post-war readjustment, an‘ 
that banks have been closing frequent!) . 
But conservative business men see in this 
the possibility for good, because it wi | 
result in greater stability to the bank 
ing interests that still occupy and serv: 
the business of the state. 

Milling companies and elevator co1 
cerns have come through the tempes 
with clean records, and they have han 
dled their aftairs in such a manner that. 
aside from one of the larger co-opera 
tive efforts, there has not been a failur 
among them. 

Business men through this section ar: 
often heard to criticize the Federal Re 
serve System, and to charge that it ha 
been the thing that resulted in sucl 
financial havoc in Montana and othe: 
northwestern states through its policy of 
deflation. Without question, there is a 
large sentiment here of that nature 
Speakers are frequently heard at publi: 
gatherings attacking the system and ex 
plaining that it was responsible for th« 
precarious period from which the stat« 
is just now emerging. 

Flour demand recently has been pretty 
much a hand-to-mouth affair, and prices 
have crystallized at about the level at- 
tained around Thanksgiving. Current 
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quotations: patent flour $6.25 bbl and 
first clear $4.70, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Great Falls, in car lots; bran $25 ton 
and standard middlings $27, same terms. 


NOTES 

Libby, in northwestern Montana, 
claims to have experienced a degree of 
cold on Jan. 2 which exceeded any record 
at that place for 25 years. The mercury 
fell to 46 below zero. 

R. E. Elliott, of Simms, has just dis- 
osed of his bean crop from three acres 
of land which yielded 5,800 lbs, selling 
for $464. Many farmers on irrigation 
projects are planning to plant less wheat 
and more corn and beans. 

In an action recently filed by the Mon- 
tana department of agriculture against 
the National Surety Co. to recover on a 
bond in connection with alleged short- 
ages of a former manager of the Farm- 
ers’ elevator at Moore, the surety com- 
pany has filed a demurrer in which it 
denies liability. 

Two thousand bushels wheat and a 
quanti of oats were destroyed by a 
fire tht burned the elevator and ware- 
house operated at Armington by J. C. 
Brady. The fire occurred on Jan, 4 from 
an unnown cause. It is understood that 
Mr. Brady had some insurance, and that 
anew plant will be ready for the 1924 
crop. 

Ros:bud County reports that its win- 
ter w cat crop of about 12,000 acres is 
in ex-cptionally fine condition, and is 
now «xpected to come through the win- 
ter in good shape. The farmers of that 
count; last year harvested about 40,000 
acres of spring wheat, but this year, it 
is sta'ed, they will materially curtail the 
whea! acreage in favor of corn. 

L. J. Vandenberg, of York, Neb., 
has purchased the flour mill at Stan- 
ford, owned and operated by J. A. 
Spad:, who will move to Missoula. Mr. 
Vandenberg has been actively engaged 
in the milling business in Nebraska with 
his brother and father, who also will 
have in interest in the Stanford mill. It 
is understood that he retains his inter- 
ests in the Nebraska mills. He will make 
improvements and expansions in the 
plant at Stanford. 

The Montana Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion is leading the campaign for public 
indorsement of the export corporation 
legislation that is being urged by certain 
forces in Congress. Meetings have been 
held in almost every important center of 
the state, and a campaign of education is 
being carried forward by letter and 
through the press. All of the members 
of the Montana congressional delegation 
have now openly declared their intention 
to support the plan. 

Loss of more than $20,000 was sus- 
tained Jan. 3 when the Equity co-opera- 
tive elevator at Joplin was burned. The 
management stated that the loss was cov- 
ered by insurance and that there would 
be ample funds to take care of all stor- 
age claims, as well as other liabilities. 
There was in the elevator at the time of 
the fire 5,000 bus wheat 800 bus flaxseed, 
20 tons oats and some millfeed and coal. 
The clevator plant was valued at $15,000. 
The operating company at once took over 
another elevator in the town and con- 
tinued business there under an arrange- 
ment that will meet its needs until a de- 
cision is made as to erecting another 
plant. Joun A. Curry. 


OREGON 

There is a seasonable trade in bakers 
and family flour, with the market steady 
and prices unchanged at $5.85 for the 
best family patents, $5.70 for bakers 
blue-stem patents and $6.45 for bakers 
hard wheat. A small business has been 
worked in export flour for Chinese ports, 
and a broader trade of this kind is an- 
ticipated soon. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
He as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

SF eee 62,000 55,110 88 
Previous week ..... 62,000 52,181 84 
Year ago .......... 57,000 24,416 42 
Two years ago..... 57,000 36.513 62 
Three years ago.... 48,000 27,890 58 
Four years ago..... 42,600 24,984 58 
Five years ago..... 40,500 30,255 74 


With a steadier feeling in the wheat 
market, demand from exporters and 
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mills has improved, but a by 
farmers are still very small. Bids are 
out of $1.01 for choice milling, $1 for 
white export grades and 96@97c for red 
wheat. 

The millfeed market has a firm tone. 
Mill-run is listed at $26 ton, and mid- 
dlings at $38, in straight cars. The mills 
here are well sold up. 


STORAGE RATES ON FLOUR REDUCED 


The storage rate on flour at the mu- 
nicipal terminal has been reduced by the 
public dock commission from 3c per 
ton per day to 2c. This reduction was 
made on petition of inland millers, who 
argued that they were unable to compete 
with tidewater millers for export orders 
if they are required to pay such a high 
storage rate. The port authorities of 
Astoria have agreed to the same rate. 


NOTES 


The British steamer Innerton, bound 
for Europe, cleared for Colon for or- 
ders with 272,166 bus wheat. 


The Japanese steamer Tomi Maru 
cleared with 116,667 bus wheat for 
Nagoya and 128,690 for Yokohama. 


Included in her other cargo the British 
steamer Shelley carried 124,995 bus 
wheat for Nagoya and 71,666 bus for 
Moji. 

The Dutch steamer Madoera has sailed 
with 74,500 bbls flour and 16,667 bus 
wheat for Shanghai, and 4,000 bbls flour 
for Hongkong. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The flour market remains unchanged. 
Reports indicate that large bakers and 
jobbers have shown no disposition to 
enter the market for their future re- 
quirements. Opinion generally is some- 
what bearish, offering little inducement 
for buyers to cover for other than im- 
mediate needs. 

Mill prices are as follows: Montana 
fancy patent $6.90@7.35, standard $6.40 
@6.85, clear $6.40; Dakota fancy pat- 
ent $7.50@7.90, standard $7@7.40, clear 
$6.95; Kansas fancy $8, standard $6.70@ 
7.10, cotton 98’s, delivered San Francisco. 

There has been an advance of $1@2 
in millfeed, with little being offered from 
the East. North coast mills are asking 
$28@29 ton for standard bran and mill- 
run.. Low grade flour, $40@42 ton, de- 
livered, San Francisco. 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at San Francisco 
during December, 1923, are reported by 
the Grain Trade Association as follows: 
wheat, 3,823 tons; barley, 15,943 tons; 
beans, 64,650 sacks. 

The San Francisco Grain Trade Asso- 
ciation reports the following stocks of 
grain in warehouses and on wharves in 
tons, Jan, 1, 1924: wheat, at Port Costa 
11,191 tons, Stockton 17,154, San Fran- 
cisco 2,194; barley, at Port Costa 38,566 
tons, Stockton 10,998, San Francisco 
6,338; beans, 119,866 sacks. 

The California Bean Growers’ Asso- 
ciation has commenced action against 
Martin Charge and others for $3,000 and 
costs, alleging that in 1920 300,000 Ibs 
beans were withheld. The association is 
filing suits in other parts of the state 
against members it claims defaulted in 
turning over stock of beans. 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture reports that December was a 
dry month, the amounts of rainfall be- 
ing generally too small to be of much 
benefit. Plowing and seeding of wheat, 
barley and oats were greatly retarded 
by the lack of sufficient precipitation. 
Early sown grain on summer fallow did 
not do well, except in favored spots, and 
some reseeding will be necessary. 





HARVEST CONDITIONS IN SWEDEN 

Autumn harvest conditions. in western 
Sweden appear to be among the worst 
on record, according to consular advices 
to the Department of Commerce. The 
rains which started early in the year 
ceased about the middle of November 
and allowed some farmers to harvest a 
part of their summer grain, particularly 
oats. Their work was, however, soon 
stopped by a heavy snowfall. Oat shocks 
covered with snow, and even fields cov- 
ered with ice and uncut oats, have be- 
come very common in western Sweden. 
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Strong men are trying to avert a bitu- 
minous coal strike on April 1, when the 
present wage agreement expires. It is to 
be hoped -that they will succeed, as a 
serious disturbance of this kind would 
interrupt business and disttrb many 
branches of manufacturing. There is no 
doubt that some change has come about 
in the labor situation, for there is, if 
anything, less insistence upon excessive 
wage demands than was the case in either 
1922 or 1921. Average wages are still 
very high, judged by ordinary standards, 
but it is known that the bituminous min- 
ers will insist upon a higher rate of pay 
largely because they see that the anthra- 
cite miners were successful in getting the 
10 per cent advance effective in Sep- 
tember last. 


PRESIDENTIAL YEAR 

There is developing a well-defined feel- 
ing that the presidential election will not 
prove to be the seriously disturbing 
factor that many expected it might be. 
One reason for this is the greater com- 
posure of the country as a consequence 
of the increased prosperity and better 
pay. Another is that the Federal Re- 
serve System has been installed, and 
there is no issue in the coming campaign 
relating to the currency question. It is 
expected also that business will continue 
fairly active, and that full employment 
of the people will be of great impor- 
tance in bringing about more healthy sen- 
timent and in maintaining the nation’s 
high buying power. 

There is nothing in the situation to in- 
dicate a resumption of inflationary tac- 
tics. The consuming public will not tol- 
erate price advances, and slowly but 
surely the household dollar is becoming a 
little more productive. If these condi- 
tions continue, the probability is that the 
nation will not revert to radicalism and 
that there will be no effort to incite the 
public mind by radical agitation of any 
kind. 

It is felt also that President Coolidge 
has rendered a great service in directing 
public attention again to the old-time 
virtues of thrift, economy and frugal liv- 
ing. All this means much at a time like 
this, and if conditions abroad show pro- 
nounced improvement, the probable re- 
action in the United States will be highly 
gratifying and suggestive of continued 
trade activity and national good times. 


RELATIVELY EASY MONEY 


Ease in the money market continues 
the most favorable element in the gen- 
eral situation. There is no credit strain 
to speak of, and as compared with con- 
ditions at this time in other years, the 
decline in the “frozen loan” item shows 
up well, reflecting, as it does, increased 
caution in various quarters. The country 
has never had a really serious panicky 
condition that was not preceded by a 
highly involved credit strain. 

Such a high authority as the Harvard 
Committee on Economie Research says 
that “the outlook for the first half of 
1924 is for a firm or moderately rising 
price level, the maintenance of at least 
a normal manufacturing output, and the 
continuance of generally good business 
conditions. An easing of money rates 
has occurred, and no adverse forces are 
now discernible which would render the 
money market an obstacle to the main- 
tenance and improvement of the general 
level of business.” 


STABILIZING PRICES 


The experts of the Federal Reserve 
Board announce that the level of prices 
last year was more stable than in any 
year since 1915. This is tighly encour- 
aging, as it shows that the country is 
gradually getting back to a normal price 
basis without the sensational advances 
witnessed in years when inflationary 
tendencies were the order of the day. 
Many prices now are excessive, and ev- 
ery department store has had its hands 
full in explaining to dissatisfied cus- 
tomers why it is that carpets, rugs, cloth- 


ing and other kinds of merchandise have 
given poor service. The retailer has to 
bear the brunt of these complaints, while 
the manufacturers in many instances de- 
cline to make amends. 

The fact is, however, that there was 
such a great dislocation of business and 
of manufacturing methods at the time 
of the war as to make it very difficult, if 
not impossible, to restore the old-time 
methods which accounted for the safe 
and satisfactory conditions prevailing a 
few years before the tragic happenings 
of 1914. Many manufacturers are doing 
their best to restore the old conditions, 
and some are succeeding in so far as 
being able to lower prices is concerned. 

The automobile industry, which has 
just enjoyed the best year of its exist- 
ence, is an example of what can be done 
by restoring prices to the pre-war basis. 
It is believed that automobile makers will 
find an enormous demand next spring, 
and various manufacturers are counting 
upon selling more cars and trucks this 
year than they did in the extraordinary 
movement of 1923. The American peo- 
ple have adopted the automobile as a ne- 
cessity of living and doing business. 


HOUSING SHORTAGE 


The country is gradually getting back 
to a sensible living basis, but high rentals 
provide one of the most difficult prob- 
lems confronting the American wage 
earner today. It is to be hoped that the 
prices of building materials will not in- 
crease this year, as construction costs are 
now so high as to make it difficult for 
those in receipt of moderate incomes to 
provide themselves with the comfortable 
living conditions which their families re- 
quire. 

With American living standards what 
they are, it is impossible to get indus- 
trial workers to take up with cramped 
quarters which in many cases have been 
forced upon the public by the heavily 
increased rentals which are now such a 
troublesome factor to deal with. The 
nation is making headway in various di- 
rections and it is to be hoped that there 
will be continued improvement in con- 
struction conditions, with increased prog- 
ress in the movement under way to bring 
about a saner basis of living everywhere. 

TAX EQUALIZATION 

In dismissing plaintiff’s suit to recover 
taxes paid, the California district court 
of appeal said, in the case of Globe 
Grain & Milling Co. vs. Los Angeles 
County, 216 Pac. 631: 

“Where the question at issue is solely 
one of correct valuation in the assess- 
ment of property subject to taxation, the 
taxpayer who is dissatisfied with the as- 
sessor’s valuation of his property must 
rely upon his right to apply to the board 
of equalization for a proper reduction 


‘thereof, and the decision of the board of 


equalization, within the limits of a rea- 
sonable discretion, after a due hearing 
upon such application, is final and con- 
clusive.” 

It was decided that the assessment 
complained of was valid. 


A. L. H. Srreet. 





HONDURAS FLOUR IMPORTS 

Honduras imports about 55,000 bbls 
flour annually, of which the United 
States supplies more than 99 per cent, 
according to consular advices. The 
southern half of the republic, the coast 
of which lies along the Pacific Ocean, 
consumes about 9,000 bbls. Flour and 
other freight for Tegucigalpa, the capital 
city, is unloaded from ocean. carrying 
vessels at Amapola, cleared throwgh cus- 
toms there, loaded on lighters and towed 
or sailed to San Lorenzo, there loaded 
on motor trucks, ox carts or mules, and 
transported overland some 80 wiles. 
Local importers favor flour packed un- 
der their own brands, and for this reason 
they have a particular interest in a prod- 
uct the steady quality level of which is 
maintained. 
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Daily closing cash prices of No, 1 am- 
ber, No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No, 2 amber 
Jan. cesses $ 97% @1.07% $ .95% @1.05% 
Jan. ‘ .97% @1.07% 95% @1.05% 
Jan, she .99%@1.07% .97%@1.05% 
Jan. 12 ...... 1.01% @1.08%  .99% @1.06% 
Jan, esses 1.01% @1.08%  .99% @1.06% 
Jan. cesses 1.02 @1.09 1.00 @.07 

No. 1 durum No, 2 durum 
Jan. 9.. -95% @1.02% $ .94%@1.01% 
Jan. -. eee 295% @1.02% .94% @1.01% 
Jan. seseee 097% @1.02% .95% @1.01% 
Jan. sei .99%@1.05%  .97% @1.04% 
Jan. Dae 99% @1.05% .97% @1.04% 
Jan. 1.006 @1.06 98 @1.05 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Jan. 12, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 


els (000’s omitted) : 

1924 1923 
Minneapolis ... 1,097 3,969 
Duluth § 706 


Totals 4,675 2,005 2,495 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to Jan. 12, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 

eriod of previous years, in bushels 


(000’s omitted) : 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
. 56,872 74,147 64,342 58,395 
3,816 41,597 33,539 29,805 
Totals 80,688 115,744 87,881 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: 
r—Mpls—— --Duluth— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Jan. co — a 1,021 1,021 
Jan. 9... 108 403 ‘ 7 737 «©6306 
Jan, oe SEO 86 659 599 
Jan. a a Oa g 15 150 
Jan. .+. 201 436 = 83 503 413 
Jan. ... 156 677 = 58 463 546 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs* $29.75 @30.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 30.560@30,75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 30.75@31. 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.00@31.2§ 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks, 24.00@25. 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.40@ 
Corn meal, yellowt 2.35@ 

Rye flour, white* 

Rye flour, pure dark* 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 
iraham, standard, bblit 
Rolled oats** 

Linseed oil meal* 

*In sacks. +Per 100 Ibs. 
sacks, **90-lb jute sacks. 


1922 1921 
1,874 2,059 
131 436 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 


88,200 


Winnipeg 


-@ 2.4 
45. 50@46. 
tPer bbl 


Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Jan. 13 Jan. 14 
1923 1922 
2, 75 3 
0 


Jan. 5 
4,617 
1,466 
1,565 
10,133 


Jan. 12 
No. 1 dark 
No. 1 northern.. 
No. 2 northern. .1,588 
Others 


Totals... 
In 1921 
In 1920 
In 1919 
Elevator ache of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on Jan. 12, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
1924 
Minneapolis .. 17,202 
Duluth 6,266 


1922 
8,063 
2,056 


1921 
7,034 
1,658 


1923 
10,199 
3,716 





Totals 23,468 13,915 10,119 8,692 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: Jan. 13 
Jan. 6 1923 
Wheat, bus 836,160 3,968,890 
Flour, bbls 20,542 35,531 
Milistuff, tons.... 3 795 2,353 
270,000 480,090 
274,290 519,830 
166,920 332,950 
92,300 64,940 638,020 
73,160 71,820 95,600 
Minneapolis by weeks 

Jan. 13 
Jan. 5 1923 
478,130 1,323,420 
278,692 239,399 

12,668 11,372 
319,500 169,740 
374,670 714,000 
196,800 288,360 
Rye, 75,990 84,000 621,810 
Flaxseed, bus.... 17,810 17,040 34,040 

Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Jan. 13 Jan. 14 Jan. 15 

Jan.12 Jan. 5 1923 1922 1921 

Corn ... 642 647 225 838 495 
Oats .-5,024 5,111 11,776 22,148 7,935 
Barley... 924 973 947 1,004 1,239 
Rye ....7,494 7,565 2,076 1,202 61 
Flaxseed. 597 645 20 221 1,132 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis — Duluth———,, 
Track Toarr. Track Jan. Feb. 

Jan. -$2.48 2.47 3 2.44% 

Jan. 9... 2.48 2.47 2.44% 

Jan. 10 ... 2.48 2.47 2.44% 

Jan, 11 ... 2.46% 2.45 

Jan. 12 ... 2.46% 2.45 

Jan. 14... 2.47 2.46 


Jan, 12 
1,096,520 


428,450 
160,620 
Rye, 
Flaxseed, bus.... 
Shipments from 
ending Saturday: 
Jan, 12 
691,680 
283,240 
14,880 
330,400 
440,840 
208,290 


Wheat, 
Flour, 
Millstuff, tons.... 


2.44 
2.46 
2.45 


% 
% 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Jan. 12, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 

c——Receipts——, -—In store——, 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis. 73 96 80 597 20 221 
Duluth .... 385 48 32 426 112 220 


Totals.... 108 144 112 1,022 132 441 


and shipments of flaxseed at 
and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to 
compared with the correspond- 
bushels 


Receipts 
Minneapolis 
Jan. 12, 1924, 
ing period of the previous year, in 
(000's omitted): 

-—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 
- 6,646 4,189 1,107 734 

3,046 5,068 2,885 


Totals 2,608 7,236 6,175 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No, 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 

Jan, Corn Oats Rye 
67% @67% 41% @41% 66% @67% 
68% @68% 41% @42 66% MET} 
69% @69% 41% @412% 66% @67% 
68% @69 41% @42% 66% @67% 
«++» @69 42% @42% 66% @67% 
68% @69 42 @42% 66% @67% 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 


3,619 


Barley 
49@63 
50@63 
51@64 
31@64 
51@63 
51@63 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The flour market in the week ending 
Jan. 12 was not indicative of any espe- 
cial change. Interest continues at low 
ebb, and mill sales were curtailed to a 
minimum. Large buyers have ample 
supplies on hand or under contract to 
keep them working for some time. Mills 
reported the selling of a little flour on 
scattered orders. Sufficient shipping di- 
rections on old orders came in to keep 
mills operating. 

The durum mill advised a little more 
interest, but with offers mostly too low 
for acceptance at a profit. Sales put 
through were spotted. Buyers do not 
seem to have confidence in prices and 
market conditions. 

Nominal prices at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 
1924 1923 
.10@6.35 $6.80@7.10 
Bakers patent 5.90@6.10 6.60@6.85 
First clear, jute....... 5.00@5.25 5.55@5.80 
Second clear, jute ee 3.25@3.65 3.90@4.05 
Semolina No. -15@6.40 6.00@6.25 
Durum patent -65@5.90 5.60@5.85 


Family patent 


RYE FLOUR 


There has been no change in the atti- 
tude of rye flour buyers. Nothing could 
be done in the way of sales to the out- 
side trade, and local requirements were 
limited as to volume. Duluth-Superior 
prices, f.o.b., in cottons: pure white, 
$4.15 bbl; No. 2 straight, $3.95; No. 3 
dark, $3.30, No. 5 blend, $4.60; No. 8 
rye, $3.85. 

MILLFEED 


Although the cold weather firmed up 
the undertone, demand did not show any 
material improvement. Mills were fixed 
to book both prompt and future deliv- 
ery if there were buyers willing to pay 
their asking quotations, but the majority 
must have present requirements cov- 
ered, as they paid little or no attention 
to the price or market situation. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Jan. 6-12 pesca . 9,920 27 
Previous wee a - 13,360 36 
Year ago ,228 38 
Two years ago ..... ,89F 40 


COARSE GRAINS 

After holding comparatively steady 
most of the week, the market ended 
strong. Elevator demand absorbed prac- 
tically most of the limited cash offerings, 
with only a very light request coming 
from feeders. There was no change in 
the basis, the old discount of 41%4c under 
Chicago May still being effective. 

There was a very light movement of 
corn, with the bulk of the arrivals un- 
der contract to go into store. This 
leaves a rather restricted line of cash 
offerings. Quotations ranged 6c and 7c 
under Chicago May for No. 2 and No. 
3 yellow, and 7c and 8c under the same 
contract for No. 2 and No. 3 mixed, 
30-day shipment. 

Scarcity of track supplies caused a 
very quiet barley market. Buyers did 
not press matters to influence prices, but 
seemed content to care for any cars that 
were put on sale. Prices ranged 4@ 
64c bu. 

Little is being done in the May rye 
future, although the price position has 
improved somewhat. Cash demand con- 
tinues good, and the market is always 


kept cleaned up on buying by elevator 
or mill interests. 


WHEAT 


Although slower conditions ruled in 
the spring and durum futures for the 
week ending Jan. 12, the undertone 
showed a slightly hardening tendency. 
Traders indicated no aggressiveness, but 
appeared to prefer to await further de- 
velopments. There was a scarcity of 
spring wheat offerings, and closing prices 
were boosted 2@6c to attract movement 
of country holdings this way. Mills want 
extra good wheat and are willing to pay 
to get it. 

Durum that the milling interests re- 
quired was hard to obtain, as receipts 
were mostly in the elevator class. No 
change was reported in the cash basis. 


FLAXSEED 


The country movement to this market 
is not sufficient to supply going require- 
ments, still operators are not pressing 
matters to advance market on them- 
selves. There have been purchases of 
Canadian flaxseed, with recent arrivals 
of cars for account of a local crushing 
house. For desirable cars, crushers of- 
fer the top price. May was the favorite 
issue to operate in. Prices closed %@ 
2%c up from Jan. 5. 


NOTES 


The loading of 17,119 bus bonded bar- 
ley in cars left but 1,647 bus here. 


C. Curry, of the Albert Dickinson 
Co., Chicago, was on ’change Jan. 14. 

B. Stockman, general manager Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., was in Minneapolis, 
Jan. Il 

W. B. Joyce, Duluth manager Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., is again on duty 
after undergoing a throat operation. 

Arthur P. Barnes, of the Barnes- 
Ames Co., has returned with his wife 
from a visit of several weeks in Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Country receipts of all varieties of 
grain to this market have dropped to a 
low level, and in some cases stocks show 
a light decrease. 


The Duluth Universal mill had a fire 
scare Jan. 9 at 7:15 a.m., caused by over- 
heating of electrical apparatus through 
a burned out switch. 


Cars of Canadian flaxseed are coming 
to crushing interests for going consump- 
tive requirements. Receivers are paying 
the duty on it. The business has not 
reached any volume, although if the 
spreads between Winnipeg and this mar- 
ket remain favorable it may broaden. 


Wheat is being railed out of local ele- 
vators to southern Minnesota milling 
points. Loading and movement include 
both spring and durum. The former 
apparently is mostly Canadian that was 
brought in here just before the close of 
lake shipping, to await forwarding to 
owners. Duty on it has been paid. 


The Board of Trade Clearing Associa- 
tion on Jan. 8 elected as directors all 
of the retiring members of the board as 
follows: W. J. McCabe, E. N. Bradley, 
G. H. Spencer, M. L. Jenks, B. Stock- 
man, G. G. Barnum and J. W. Galvin. 
The directors then elected the following 
officers: W. J. McCabe, president; E. N. 
Bradley, vice president; George F. Fos- 
ter, secretary and manager; E. H. Pfei- 
fer, assistant manager. 


Announcement comes from Canada 
that Canadian roads have placed embar- 
goes upon grain going to Fort William 
and Port Arthr, because the quantity 
headed that way is enough to fill the ele- 
vators. This has revived speculation as 
to whether some may come to Duluth, 
but elevator interests here have heard 
nothing of any movement in this direc- 
tion. Unless there is a material lowering 
of the rates to Duluth from Canadian 
points, nothing is likely to come, as they 
are on a meek higher basis than to Ca- 
nadian ports. 

F. G. Cartson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 
Stocks of coarse grains at Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-——Domestic——, ——-Bonded-—, 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
795 eve 
1,428 ¥ "20 ove 
6,182 3, Sh Ase 
- 186 64 9 
Flaxseed .. 368 112 220 eee ote 


January 16, 1924 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, jp 
cents, per bushel: 
Spring -—Duru: 
May May 
114% 103% 
Jan. 115% 104% 
Jan. ons eae 104% 
Jan. 104% 
Jan. 104% 
Jan. 104% 
Jan. 104% 
Daily closing prices of coarse grair 
cents, per bushel: 
Corn Oats Rye 
3 yellow 3 white No.1 
Jan. oe 41 68% 
Jan, .. 68% 41% 68% 
Jan. +++ 69% 41% 69% 
Jan, date oe 41% 69 
Jan. 10 70% 41% 69 { 
Jan, 11 70% 41% 69% { 
Jan. 12 71% 42% 69% 4 
Receipts and shipments by weeks en: 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts—~, -——-Shipment 
Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 
Spring .... 130 123 27 218 1 
Durum .... 178 582 104 72 207 


Totals .. 308 706 131 290 208 
163 1 324 ee ee 
118 4 84 7 


241 509 133 oe 31 
14 6 4 os 5 
° 1 ee ee ee 
Flaxseed .. 35 48 32 47 161 
Daily closing prices of dark nortl 
wheat, on track, in cents, per bushel: 


Jan. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
5.. 118% @117% 110% @115% 107% @11 
113% @117% 110% @115% 107% @11 
113% @117% 110% @115% 107% @11 
113% @117% 110%@115% 107%@11 
113% @117% 110% @115% 107% @11 
113% @117% 110% @115% 107% @11 
113% @123% 111% @117% 110% @11 


Daily closing prices of durum, in ce: 

per bushel: 
-——Amber durum—, -Durun 
Jan. o. 0. 2 No.1 Ni 
--» 101% @115% 100% @115% 101% 
102% @116% 101% @110% 102% 
102% @117% 101% @117% 102% 

«+. 102% @117% 101% @117% 102% 
10... 102% @117% 101%@117% 102% 
11... 102% @117% 101%@117% 102% 
12... 102% @117% 101% @117% 102% 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan. 12, 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in te 
els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 

7 Wheat stocks—, -———grade—— 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 19 
bus bus bus cars cars cas 


1,2dkn} 
1,2n f 
3 dk a 
3 nor j 
All other 
spring 
1,2 amd} 
1,2dur §f§ 880 
3 am dur 
3 dur Oe was eee 24 
All other 
durum ..2,193 1,996 1, 47 
Winter .... 60 1 35 3 
Mixed ..... oe os oe 32 


2 
2 491 124 192 16 102 
d 


268 4 100 6 8 
-1,967 804 8 3 
787 7 17 «+147 


Totals ..6,266 3,716 2,044 153 


Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
7—-Close—— 
Opening 
Jan.7 High Low Jan. 12 
Jan, ..$2.42% $2.47% $2.41% $2.46 
Feb. .. 2.45 2.47 2.43 eo 
May .. 2.46% ~—s 2.46 
July .. 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Dulut! 
in 1923 and 1922 
1923— Receipts 
48,073,727 
2,397,341 


Shipments 
41,461,719 
1,163,264 





42,624,983 
1,516,486 
2,159,692 

249,731 
3,962,599 
427,933 
17,115,144 
190,152 
6,592,424 


20, 313, 654 
131,975 
6,931,749 
343,337 


Flaxseed 
Bonded 





Totals 


1922— 
Wheat 


87,576,150 

Receipts 

54,091,406 
2,068,226 


74,839,144 
Shipments 
49,314,973 
2,106,477 





51,421,450 

13,731,491 

8,338,249 

4,283,148 

107,143 

39,048,017 37,060,889 
100,228 40,500 
3,658,074 3,475,933 
389,840 eeeeee 


Totals 119,912,404 118,458,803 
Receipts and shipments of flour at Duluth 
in 1923 and 1922: 
1923 1922 


5,646,160 6,128,750 
6,651,900 6,153,480 
1,031,275 1,014,315 


Flaxseed 
Bonded 





Receipts 
Shipments 
Production 





NEW MERCHANT MARINE POLICY 

Wasurnoton, D. C.—A new merchant 
marine policy has been inaugurated, with 
the operation of government ships by 
the eg we | Fleet Corporation. Rear 
Admiral Leigh C. Palmer has assumed 
the presidency of the Emergency Fleet 
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Corporation, and has announced that he 
will accept the duties of his office as out- 
lined in a special resolution adopted by 
the Shipping Board. . 

The board’s resolution vested Mr. 
Palmer with the powers of a limited 
agent for the actual operating functions 
of the government fleet. The board re- 
served to itself the right to exercise all 
the powers of supervision and control 
vested in it by law, but declared it to 
be the policy of the board to delegate to 
the Fleet Corporation all authority es- 
sential to the efficient operation of the 
steamship lines under its jurisdiction. 
It was expressly reserved by the board 
that the president and trustees of the 
Fleet Corporation should deliver to the 
secretary of the board their resignations 
for acceptance at the pleasure of the 
board. 

In accepting the presidency of the 
Fleet Corporation, Admiral Palmer said 
he had received from each member of 
the Sh:pping Board such assurances of 
person! co-operation as had been de- 
sired | y President Coolidge. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 


SEN . TE EXCHANGE INQUIRY 


Ladd | esolution, Calling for Investigation of 
‘rain Speculation on Boards of 
Trade, Passed by Senate 


Wa-utneton, D. C.—A resolution by 
Senator E. F. Ladd, of North Dakota, 
directing the grain futures administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture 
to investigate the influence of specula- 
tion vpon the market as expressed in the 
Chicazo Board of Trade and by other 
grain exchanges, has been passed by the 
Senate. 

Senator Ladd’s purpose is best told by 
the resolution itself, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“\\ hereas, Since the grain futures act 
was ceclared constitutional by the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court on April 16, 
1923, members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade and other grain exchanges, with a 
few exceptions, by means of their daily 
market reports and published opinions 
in the daily papers, and also market 
press reports written in Chicago and 
given wide publicity, together with syn- 
dicated articles which there is reason to 
believe had their inspiration in the Board 
of Trade, have systematically opposed 
the price of wheat or, in trade terms, 
tried to ‘bear the market’; and because 
of this condition there is reason to be- 
lieve that the market was, except during 
brief intervals, depressed by short selling 
by professional traders or speculators, 
and that the price has been depressed 
and held materially below a level war- 
ranted by legitimate supply and demand 
conditions; and, furthermore, because no 
information has been published by the 
Department of Agriculture regarding 
the activities of sok speculators: There- 
fore be it 

“Kesolved, That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture be requested to take steps at 
once to determine, through the grain fu- 
tures administration, the position on the 
market taken by the well-known profes- 
sional speculators and the members of 
the large ‘futures’ commission houses of 
the Board of Trade, and promptly pub- 
lish the findings, without opinions by the 
investigators as to the effect which the 
er by said professionals may have 
nad, 

In requesting the Senate to pass the 
resolution, Senator Ladd said he regard- 
ed it as important to have a report upon 
the activities of the Chicago Board of 
Trade and other grain exchanges in con- 
nection with the Federal Trade Commis- 
Sion’s indictment of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Cuartes C. Hart. 











GROCERY FIRM IN RECEIVERSHIP 

PrrrssurcH, Pa.—T. Frank Bayer and 
Frank Norris, Huntington, Pa., have been 
appointed receivers of the Bayer Gro- 
cery Co., wholesale dealer in groceries 
and flour, with warehouses at Hunting- 
ton and Cumberland, Md. The state- 
ment filed shows assets as $528,040 and 
liabilities $249,185. The company re- 
cently lost its Cumberland plant by fire 
and suffered losses through unsuccessful 


chain stores. 
C. C. Larus. 
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After the firm tone prevailing in the 
St. Louis flour market in the previous 
week, buying fell off to some extent in 
the week ending Jan. 12, and as far as 
new business is concerned actual sales 
were limited. Mills generally are fairly 
busy in this territory, however, as ship- 
ping instructions on old bookings con- 
tinue to come in. 

Light buying has taken place on the 
part of the baking industry. The feeling 
still seems to exist among bakers that 
lower prices will be seen during the 
remainder of the present crop year but, 
with the premium that good milling 
wheat demands, millers are at a loss to 
understand this line of reasoning, and it 
seems probable that the facts in the case 
will soon dispel it. 

Trade with the South shows little 
change. Some mills report the credit 
situation a little tight in that territory, 
but such complaints are limited. So long 
as buying continues on its present hand- 
to-mouth basis, little trouble is expected 
from bad credits. 

Export business during the current 
week was limited, and largely confined 
to trade with Latin American countries. 
Canadian competition continues to be the 
biggest factor in holding back export 
eae on the part of mills in this terri- 
tory, as it seems almost impossible to 
meet the prices made by many of the 
mills in that country. 

Elour quotations: spring first patent 
$6@6.35 bbl, in 140-lb jutes, St. Iouis: 
standard patent $5.85@6, first clear $4.50 
@5; hard winter short patent $5.50@ 
5.90, straight $4.70@5, first clear $4@ 
4.25; soft winter .short patent $5.50@ 
5.85, straight $4.40@4.80, first clear $4 
@4.25. 

MILLFEED 


Firmness still prevails in the St. Louis 
millfeed market, as far as quotations are 
concerned, but actual demand is limited, 
and some dealers say they are at a loss 
to understand the cause of the firmness. 
It had been generally predicted that ex- 
treme cold weather would stimulate de- 
mand, but it proved to have no effect 
whatever. Hard winter bran is quoted at 
$28@28.50 ton, soft winter bran $28.50@ 
29, and gray shorts $31@32. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
JOM. 6-12 .nccccccccccccces 36,100 56 
Previous week .........++. 31,100 49 
ME, GD ccccsecctseccesece 31,600 63 
Two years ago .....-...++.% 28,500 57 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BO, GARD so cvicgeccvoveess 49,700 57 
Previous week .........++- 35,900 41 
WOOP OBO cccccccccccccssce 41,300 53 
Two years ago ....-+..+++- 34,200 44 


WHEAT 


There is only a fair local milling de- 
mand for soft wheat and a few outside 
orders, but offerings are fairly well 
cleaned - each day. Hard wheat has 
met a little milling inquiry. The supply 
is light and prices fairly stationary. In- 
different demand was noted for low 
grades, and few cars were taken bv feed 
manufacturers. Receipts were 227 cars, 
against 153 in the previous week. Cash 





prices: No. 1 red, $1.19@1.20 bu; No. 
2 red, $1.18. 
COARSE GRAINS 

Corn prices showed very little fluctua- 
tion, but there was more activity than in 
wheat. Trading in oats was not large, 
and the market was influenced to some 
extent by the action of corn. 

Receipts of corn, 481 cars, against 557 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
4 corn, 72@73c bu; No. 3 yellow, 78c; 
No. 3 white, 77@78c; No. 5 white, 72c. 
Oats receipts, 158 cars, against 98. Cash 
prices: No. 2 oats, 48c; No. 3 oats, 47 
@48c; No. 4 oats, 46@47c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 101,530 68,590 103,080 96,120 
Wheat, bus.. 435,957 740,675 297,630 586,560 
Corn, bus.... 925,400 629,200 615,480 642,610 
Oats, bus.... 468,000 980,000 291,290 566,290 
Rye, bus..... 5,200 2,200 15,260 6,420 
Barley, bus.. 35,200 14,400 2,020 7,510 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: cream 
meal $2@2.10, standard meal $1.90@2. 

St. Louis quotations on rye products, 
in 98-lb cottons: white patent $4.20@ 
4.30, standard white patent $4.15(@4.25, 
medium white $4.10@4.15, straight $4.05 
@4.10, fancy dark $4@4.05, low grade 
dark $3.75@3.85, rye meal $3.90@3.95. 


BARGE LINE SAVING TO SHIPPERS 


A saving of $994,000 over the cost of 
railroad transportation was made last 
year by shippers using the Mississippi- 
Warrior Service, according to J. P. Hig- 
gins, assistant executive to the federal 
manager in charge of the barge line. 
This amount is based upon a statement 
made by Colonel T. Q. Ashburn, of the 
Inland and Coastwise Waterways Serv- 
ice, that the line transported 710,000 
tons of freight in 1923, as against 655,- 
789 in 1922 and 105,000 in 1919, when 
the service was inaugurated. 

It is estimated that the average sav- 
ing per ton, as compared with the cost 
of railroad transportation, is $1.40, as 
the barge line has a 20 per cent differ- 
ential over the railroads, and it is based 
upon this rate that the estimated saving 
of $994,000 was made. Officials of the 
line are confident that the barges will 
carry 1,000,000 tons in 1924, which, using 
the $1.40 differential, would mean a sav- 
ing of $1,400,000 to shippers using the 
service. 


CHAMBER ATTACKS RAILWAY MERGER 


A brief and argument setting forth 
the opposition of the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce to the proposed consoli- 
dation of the country’s railroads into a 
number of great systems has been filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. This brief, which was prepared by 
P, W. Coyle, traffic commissioner of the 
chamber, R. D. Sangster, industrial com- 
missioner, and Glendy B. Arnold, of 
counsel, after citing specific instances 
wherein the proposed merger would be 
injurious to St. Louis, ends with the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

The Ripley plan is overloaded with 
Chicago. It is neither to the public nor 
carrier interests that railroad terminal 
congestion should be increased in the 
Chicago district, as would follow the 
inauguration of this sweeping scheme in 
the Middle West. 

It is not large systems that the coun- 
try needs so much, notwithstanding the 
attractiveness of diversified traffic, as 
intensive, economic development promot- 
ed by good, local transportation service. 

The country has never demanded such 
a colossal plan of railroad consolida- 
tion as the Commission has laid out. 

The transportation conditions existing 
when the idea crept into the law have 
largely passed and given way to a more 
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pocaueree railroad situation, with a 
ealthy outlook, provided the principles 
of the 1920 act in other respects are 
continued. 

As a result of the Commission’s series 
of hearings, apparently very few com- 
munities or carriers favor the plan, ex- 
cept through self-interest. 

Transportation, while it is a universal 
service, touches the public, essentiallv, 
in a local way. The subject can only be 
dealt with—in the way of consolidation— 
piecemeal; it is out of the question to 
expect the country to swallow such a 
comprehensive plan at one gulp and to 
assimilate it. 

The law should be amended, with- 
drawing the direction to the Commission 
to prepare and propose a plan, so that 
it would thus remove the constructive 
market “corner” that it has placed upon 
a large number of railroads, for sale or 
merger purposes, 

Permissive consolidation should re- 
main, and be developed along natural 
and logical lines, subject in every in- 
stance to the scrutiny and approval of 
the Commission, after due and full pub- 
lic hearing. 

CHARLES RIPPON HEADS COMMITTEE 

Charles Rippon, traffic commissioner of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, has 
been named chairman of a committee of 
20 traffic experts which will seek to bring 
about a better understanding of the 
transportation facilities offered by the 
federal barge line in the lower Missis- 
sippi River on the part of shippers in 
Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri River 
territories, according to announcement 
by James E. Smith, president of the 
Mississippi Valley Association. 

The committee appointed by this as- 
sociation will be representative of 19 
prominent Mississippi valley shipping 
points, including St. Louis, Memphis, 
Peoria, New Orleans, Meridian, Rock- 
ford, Houston, Chicago, Evansville, To- 
ledo, Corpus Christi, Pittsburgh, St. 
Paul, Dallas, Cincinnati, Kansas City, 
Natchez, Cairo, and Sioux City. 

The functions of the committee will 
be to keep in close touch with the op- 
erations of the federal barge line from 
a traffic point of view, to attempt to 
adjust service and rate controversies 
arising between the barge line manage- 
ment and the shipping public, and to 
further the spread of information re- 
garding the service. 


NOTES 


J. O. Morrissey, St. Louis flour broker 
and head of J. F. Morrissey & Co., was 
married, Jan. 12, to Miss Ida McDonagh. 

Oscar Moore, secretary Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., recently spent 
several days in St. Louis on his way 
south and east. 

M. C. Fears, Kansas City, chief grain 
inspector of the Missouri state grain in- 
spection department, recently visited the 
department’s St. Louis office. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Missouri state board of agriculture John 
F. Case, Wright City, was re-elected 
president for a four-year term. 

Ground has been broken at Mexico, 
Mo., for the erection of a new bakery 


. by the Zimmerman Baking Co., which 


operates plants at Mexico and Hanni- 
bal, Mo. 

Theodore Nathan, who has been rep- 
resenting the Arkansas City (Kansas) 
Milling Co. in southern Illinois, is now 
connected with the Moses Bros. Mills, 
Great Bend, Kansas, as that company’s 
Illinois representative. 

A third concrete floating dock, costin 
approximately $100,000, will be installe 
on the East St, Louis, Ill., waterfront 
next spring. The dock is now at New 
Orleans, but will be towed up the river 
when the spring floods heighten the 
water. 

Two youthful bandits recently walked 
into the offices of the Tebelmann Bak- 
ing Co., St. Louis, held up August Tebel- 
mann, president of the company, and 
two salesmen at the point of pistols, 
and escaped with $505 from a cash 
drawer, 

The Gruendler Patent Crusher & Pul- 
verizer Co., St. Louis, has recently in- 
stalled, or is installing, feed mills for 
the following companies: McMillan Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind; Charleston (W. Va.) 
Milling Co;-Hammond & Co., Laurin- 
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burg, N. C; Arkadelphia (Ark.) Mill- 
ing Co. 

The annual meeting of the Flour Trade 
Association of St. Louis will be held 
Thursday evening, Jan. 24, at the Mis- 
souri Athletic Association rooms. Din- 
ner will be served at 6:30, following 
which will occur election of officers for 
the ensuing year. 

The formal opening of the new plant 
of the Model bakery, Columbia, Mo., 
owned by Andrew Bubenhoeffer, oc- 
curred on Jan. 7. The plant is _thor- 
oughly modern throughout, and_ the 
opening was attended by several allied 
tradesmen from St. Louis. 

Anton Lang, internationally known for 
more than 30 years as the Christus of 
the Oberammergau Passion Play, and 
many of the other Passion Players, will 
be in St. Louis the week of Jan. 23, on 
one of the stops in their pilgrimage to 
the United States in behalf of their 
little village. 

The steamer Illinois recently left 
Cairo, Ill., for New Orleans with the 
largest tow in the history of the fed- 
eral barge line, consisting’ of eight 
barges carrying approximately 15,000 
tons of merchandise, grain and steel. 
The tow will pick up two barges of cot- 
ton on its way down the river. The grain 
was consigned to Europe. 

The board of directors of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St, Louis, on Jan. 8 
voted unanimously to indorse bills now 
before the House and Senate for the 
repeal of the tax on telegraph and tele- 
phone messages, and members of the 
exchange have been urged to write mem- 
bers of the ways and means committee 
recommending their co-operation. 

Representatives of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, who were in St. 
Louis during the week ending Jan. 12, 
included Ralph Hoffman, Enterprise, 
Kansas, treasurer of the company; 
Frank O. Jones, Great Bend, Kansas, 
sales manager Moses Bros. Mills; C. E. 
Swain, Pittsburg, Kansas, of the Hoff- 
man Mills, and James Richards, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., also of the Hoffman Mills, 
located at Enterprise, Kansas. 

William G. Marvin, chairman of the 
legal advisory committee of the United 
States Department of Commerce, and 
senior member of the international law 
firm of Marvin & Pleasants, New York, 
is in St. Louis to establish a branch of 
his law firm here. He gives as a reason 
for this action his belief that St. Louis, 
next to New York, is the most impor- 
tant exporting point in the United States 
in regard to trade in Latin American 
countries. 

In honor of the completion of one 
section of the Cahokia, Ill., power plant 
of the Union Electric Light & Power 
Co., St. Louis, officials of the company 
recently entertained 30 guests at a 
unique dinner in one of the eight fur- 
naces of the first section of the plant. 
This power plant, said to be one of the 
largest on the Mississippi River, will 
represent an investment of approximate- 
ly $35,000,000 when fully completed, to 
which will be added $60,000,000 to $70,- 
000,000 worth of equipment. 

At the recent annual election of offi- 
cers of the St. Louis Association of 
Manufacturers’ Representatives the fol- 
lowing were named to head the organi- 
zation for the ensuing year: Hugh H. 
Mace, Salinger Brokerage Co., re-elected 

resident; John S, room, Shredded 
Wheat Co., first vice president; Edwin 
C. Trebus, Corn Products Co., second 
vice president; Harry O. Moline, Ralston 
Purina Co., re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. The new board of directors con- 
sists of Clarence Francis, Ralston Purina 
Co., E. L. Roese, Parsons Ammonia Co., 
W. L. Ritter, W. L. Ritter Brokerage 
Co. and A. C. Baumhauer, Quaker 
Oats Co. 


MEMPHIS 


Business in flour continues to be of 
such volume as to indicate that the trade 
is not afraid of present prices continu- 
ing, as there is practically no disposition 
to provide for future requirements, nor 
does there seem to be expectation of 
lower ones. Buying is almost entirely 
for immediate wants, although those mill 
representatives who have some bookings 
report that shipping instructions are sat- 
isfactory. However, only single cars or 
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broken ones are ordered. There is no 
change in the general business situation 
in this territory, but the small stocks 
mean a steady flow of orders, which will 
probably in the end bring the usual vol- 
ume of business. 

Prices as a rule showed slight im- 
provement during the week of Jan. 6-12, 
with soft winter short patents ranging 
from slightly under $7 to as high as 
$7.50, the top figure for what are known 
as special or advertised brands. The 
general range is $7@7.25. For standard 
patents, or around 95 per cent, basis 
98’s, quoted values are $5.75@6.25. 
There is a fairly free movement of these 
lower grade flours to certain sections of 
the trade, one concern which does a big 
blending business reporting a steady flow 
of orders for some days. Sear West soft 
winter flour is not finding any outlet 
here, as prices are out of line. 

Firmness is reported also from the 
hard winter section of the trade, and 
Kansas hard patents show a range of 
$5.50 for 95 per cent to $5.90@6 for best 
short patents. Oklahoma offerings show 
a range of $5.40@5.60, but the baking 
trade continues to work on purchases 
made some time ago. Quotations for 
spring wheat flour range $6.25@6.50, but 
there is little doing therein. 

In corn meal there is less activity than 
during the previous week, as most job- 
bers bought moderately, at prices ranging 
from as low as $3.75 to around $4 for 
cream, basis 24’s, the top figure from the 
larger mills. Only limited bookings 
would be granted by the mills which had 
their prices below $4, although some of 
the large jobbers sought to buy more. 
Prices have risen to a minimum of $4, 
while on Jan. 10 the biggest people in 
the trade were asking as high as $4.25. 
Bad weather has interfered with move- 
ment to the interior, but stocks are at 
a minimum and shipments are expected 
to increase shortly. 


MILLFEED 

In millfeed there is some improvement 
in demand, for the weather is wintry. 
Mixed feed manufacturers and those who 
specialize in dairy and poultry feeds are 
using more bran and shorts, although 
quoted values in this market still show 
an unusually wide range. Wheat bran 
is being offered on track or to come 
in at $29.50 by one or two, but prices gen- 
erally are $30@31. Gray shorts are slow 
of sale at $33.50, track, but some mills 
are asking as high as $34.50@35, buyers 
being slow to follow the advance. Re- 
orders are coming in already, indicating 
that stocks are extremely light. 


NOTES 

Robert Pease, of the Pease-Moore Mill- 
ing Co., West Plains, Mo., was a visitor 
to the trade on Jan, 9. 

On the night of Jan. 6, fire damaged 
the main building of the House-Jones 
Milling Co., Paragould, Ark., $100,000. 
Firemen were able to save adjoining 
warehouses, but the three-story building 
with all the machinery and large stocks 
of flour and corn chops was a complete 
loss. For a time the city’s water supply 
plant was threatened. Announcement 
has not been made as to rebuilding. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Export demand for flour continues 
strong from European countries, as well 
as from Guatemala and Cuba. New Or- 
leans flour men report the domestic mar- 
ket as quiet, because of price advances. 

Millers quote flour to dealers, basis 
98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Orleans: 


Okla- 

Spring Kansas homa Illinois 
Short patent... $6.65 $5.90 $5.80 $7.25 
95 per cent ... 6.35 5.60 5.60 6.70 
100 per cent... 6.00 5.40 5.40 6.25 
CHE ceccccccese 5.75 5.20 5.20 5.75 
Firat Clear 2...  csee 4.85 4.80 5.00 
Second clear .. 4.25 4.25 coer 4.25 


No. 2 semolina, $7.25; No. 3 semolina, 
$6.95; durum patent, $6.75. 

Mill quotations on wheat bran remain 
unchanged at $1.57 per 100 lbs. 

Corn products, mill quotations, per 
100 lbs: cream meal, in cotton sacks, 
$2.15; grits, fine and coarse, in jutes, 
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Feedingstuffs: hay, No. 1 alfalfa $34 
ton, No, 2 $32, No. 1 timothy $25; oats, 
white, No. 2, sacked, 57¢; No. 3, 56c; No. 
3 yellow corn, 95c. 

FLOUR AND GRAIN MOVEMENT 


S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 


of Trade, reports having inspected 52,- 
000 bus wheat during the seven days 
ended Jan. 10, and gives the elevator 
stocks as follows: wheat, 264,000 bus; 
corn, 495,000; oats, 25,000; rye, 19,000. 
Clearances of vessels carrying grain 
loaded at New Orleans during December: 





Date Wheat Corn 
Vessel— Port— cleared bus bus 
Casey—Marseilles ..... 3 70,000 = nae 
Ostende—Antwerp ..... 10 56,000 ..... 
De La Salle—Havre ... 13 A ee 
Sori—Naples ........... 15 664,000 cece 
Leerdam—Rotterdam .. 21 72,000 102,857 
West Era—Rotterdam.. 31 24,000 85,714 
Danier—Antwerp ...... 31 24,000 = ..00- 
Various—West Indies, 
Cent. America, Mexico .. 10,000 202,392 
Totals, December, 1923.. 367.680 390,963 


Totals, December, 1922.. 1,369,440 2,361,078 


ET CCRT Eee 991,760 1,970,115 

Exports of Oats—To West Indies, Central 
America and Mexico, 25,770 bus; December, 
1922, 91,265. 

Flour movement to the tropics showed 
good increases during the seven days 
ended Jan. 10. The latest figures sup- 
plied by four of the principal steamship 
lines serving tropical ports through New 
Orleans are 17,239 bags, compared with 
11,791 the previous seven days, with three 
companies reporting. 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,900 
bags; Santiago, 1,500; Kingston, 225; 
Colon, 2,300; Haiti, 300; Guayaquil, 
1,401; Tumaco, 147; Buenaventura, 160; 
Bocas Del Toro, 400; Limon, 1,350; Be- 
lize, 497; Livingston, 100; Truxillo, 24; 
Guatemala City, 1,467. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Port Cortez, 
436 bags flour, 3,206 bags wheat; Blue- 
fields, 1,006 bags flour; Vera Cruz, 496 
bags flour; Cienfuegos, 100 bags oats, 
400 corn. 

The Standard Fruit & Steamship Co. 
(formerly Vaccaro Bros. Steamship Co.) 
reports transporting 2,030 bags flour to 
Vera Cruz and 40 to La Ceiba. 

The Morgan Line reports 1,500 bags 
flour to Havana. 


NOTES 


Mr. St. Roman, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., left Jan. 9 for Vera Cruz to visit 
the trade and study Mexican conditions. 


Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta report the 
first movement of grain for Avonmouth 
in eight months. The cargo is being as- 
sembled for that port. 

H. W. Foote, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., has returned from a business trip 
to Texas, where he reports conditions 
better than for a number of years. 

The Southland Cotton Oil Co., Jack- 
son, Miss., has filed a complaint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, at- 
tacking freight rates on cottonseed from 
points in Louisiana and Arkansas to 
Jackson. 

More than 500 persons attended the 
recent lectures and motion pictures pre- 
sented by the Illinois Central Railroad’s 
agricultural campaign at East Lincoln, 
La. Trucking, dairying and the manu- 
facture of dairy feeds on the farm by 
means of mills were discussed by experts 
in those lines. 

The Southern Tariff Association is pre- 
paring to send representatives to Wash- 
ington, Feb. 3, to attend a public hear- 
ing on proposed reductions in tariff on 
vegetable oils. The association intends 
to protest against the cut in duty on the 
ground that such a movement would 
work a hardship on cotton and peanut 
growers. 

J. S. Waterman, Jr., of J. S. Water- 
man & Co., left during the week ended 
Jan. 12 for New York City. He will 
spend a few days there and sail on the 
steamer George Washington for Ham- 
burg. Mr. Waterman will call on 
agencies in Germany, Holland, England, 
France, Ireland, Finland, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Norway. 

M. J. Crotty, superintendent Missouri 
Pacific Railroad at Van Buren, Ark., 
has arrived at Monroe, La. to assume 
his duties as assistant superintendent of 
the Louisiana division of the line. His 
supervision will extend from Alexandria, 
La., to Gurden, Ark. He succeeds R. H. 
Dwyer, who has been transferred to 
Atchison, Kansas. 

The old concern of Vaccaro Bros. 
Steamship Co. has changed its name to 
the Standard Fruit & Steamship Co. 
This line is the New Orleans representa- 
tive of the Mexican Fruit & Steamship 
Co. The change went into effect the first 
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week of January. This company does 
a large fruit importing business and 
offers an extensive exporting service to 
Mexican ports. 

Industrial alcohol manufacturers jp 
Louisiana and elsewhere are watching 
with interest the outcome of a measure 
before the Cuban Congress. This bil! 
would place a tax of a cent a gallon on 
all molasses exported from Cuba, as wel] 
as fix a 5c bounty per gallon on all 
alcohol exported from the island, wheth- 
er natural, denatured or blended as ino- 
tor spirit. It is asserted that Cuba would 
have a tremendous advantage in com- 
petitive markets under this bill, as 
Louisiana black strap could not -be })ro- 
duced in sufficient quantities to meet 
natural demands, were the manufact iir- 
ers to attempt to rely only on native in- 
gredients. 

R. A. Sutuivay. 





SHORT COURSE IN TESTING 


Kansas State Agricultural College Of) «rs 
Four Weeks of Practical Training to 
Men in Milling and Allied Industries 


The department of milling industry, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, \ ill 
hold a four weeks’ short course in wh: it 
and flour testing, beginning April 7 and 
closing May 3. The course is planncd 
to meet the needs of workers in the m'|- 
ing and allied industries who desire a 
few weeks of intense, practical trainiig 
in their field. This will be the elever sh 
year the course has been given. It is s: d 
to be of service to millers, workers in 
flour mill laboratories, bakers who w: h 
to know the elements of flour testir », 
and flour salesmen. Workers in alli: «| 
fields are also understood to find tie 
course valuable as supplementary trai - 





~~ 

he course will consist of practice 
experimental milling, practice in con- 
mercial milling, practice in experiment | 
baking and the determinations of absor| 
tion, gluten quality, protein, moistur:, 
ash and acidity. 

Students who desire to do so may con 
centrate on one or more of the subject; 
offered. A course of lectures on the fun 
damental factors which affect quality i» 
flour accompanies the laboratory work. 

A new laboratory exclusively for stu 
dents’ use enables the department t 
offer better service to short course stu 
dents than has been possible in the past 

No entrance requirements are speci 
fied. People of high school and com 
mon school education, as well as colleg: 
and university graduates, may be en 
rolled. It will be necessary to limit th: 
enrollment, and prospective student: 
should apply early, by letter, for admis 
sion. 

A matriculation fee of $2.50 and a 
laboratory fee of $10 will be charged to 
all who enroll. There are no other fees. 
Board and room can be obtained at $8@ 
12 per week. 

Those who plan to attend are asked 
to write as soon as possible to the de 
partment of milling industry, Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan. 
Kansas. 





ADVOCATES FLOUR PRODUCTION TAX 


OxtaHoma Crry, Oxrta.—The matter 
of whether flour mills shall be placed 
under jurisdiction of the corporation 
commission for the regulation of prices 
may again be fought out in committees 
of the Oklahoma legislature. It was 
revived recently when an economic coun- 
cil, composed of representatives of 
farmer and labor organizations, was 
created in Oklahoma City, headed by C. 
H. Hyde, of Alva, vice president of the 
Oklahoma Farmers’ Union and formerly 
vice president of the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc. 

A programme of policies to be advo- 
cated by the council contains these state- 
ments: “If the state corporation commis- 
sion has the right to fix the price that 
the consumer shall pay for gas, it should 
have the right to say what the consumer 
shall pay for coal. If it can govern the 
toll of telephones, it also should govern 
the toll of flour mills.” 

In another paragraph the council ad- 
vocates collection of a gross production 
tax on products of other industries than 
oil and gas, and other minerals. 
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World’s Wheat Crop 
Estimated wheat crop of 1923, and of 
1922-23 in the southern hemisphere, for all 
pales rtant wheat growing countries for which 
onicial estimates are available, compared 
ye revised estimates for 1922 and 1921 















with 91-22 and 1920-21), in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 
n 
i 1923 1922 1921 
United States .... 785,741 867,598 814,905 
Canada ..----- 469,761 399,786 300,858 
Australia ..-.-++> 109,470 129,089 145,874 
Argentina ..---++ 189,046 180,641 169,750 
India 369,266 365,352 250,357 
Algeria 35,611 18,233 33,764 
i re 40,654 36,648 37,012 
Morocco 23,548 12,894 23,220 
Roumania 102,514 92,757 77,209 
UE, oss sseune’ 9,921 3,674 10,623 
Importing coun- 
tries 
Austria ...-+-++-- 8,! 7,418 6,530 
Belgium ..--+-++-> 2, 10,615 14,495 
Bulgaria ....---- f 27,925 31,882 
Tn, .>:seanene 23,815 23,423 23,201 
Czecho-Siovakia... 36,537 33,621 38,682 
France ...-++-++- 290,456 243,315 323,467 
Germany ...--.-- 103,604 69,725 107,798 
Japan a 26,485 27,615 26,921 
Jugo-Sla\ia ...... 61,894 44,400 51,809 
Guatemala ...--.- 349 223 250 
Lebanon ....-.-- 1,396 782 700 
Palestine ......-- 2,875 2,934 2,750 
Hungary ...----- 67,678 54,730 52,715 
Korea ...--+-++++- 9,186 10,705 10,000 
Netherlands ..... 6,678 6,161 8,605 
New Zealand 8,416 10,565 6,872 
Norway ...------ 549 643 972 
Poland ......-++- 53,381 42,274 37,409 
Portuga! ......-- 12,964 9,782 9,418 
South Africa . 8,419 7,613 8,113 
Spain ....eeeeees 157,112 125,469 145,150 
Sweden ......++++ 11,648 9,381 12,335 
Uruguay ...+++..+. 3,675 9,944 7,768 
England and 
Wales ..ccssss. 54,816 62,496 69,776 
Ireland ...ceeees 2,078 1,417 1,451 
BD 5 cceseeeses 224,839 161,641 194,071 
Switzer!und ...... 5,453 2,363 3,574 
Greece .....+-+-++. 13,356 9,553 11,170 
Pimland ...0+6.5. 472 297 280 
Latvia ...cccsene 1,273 959 784 
Lithuania ....... 3,166 3,274 2,840 
Luxemburg ...... 522 173 661 
Totals, 42 coun- 
oy) re oe 3,389,162 3,128,211 3,076,027 
Estimated wheat crop of 1923, and of 1922- 
23 in the southern hemisphere, for countries 


from which official reports have not been 
receive’, based on unofficial estimates or re- 
ports of crop condition and acreage, com- 
pared with the estimates for 1922 and 1921 
(or 1921-22 and 1920-21), in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 











1923 1922 1921 

Pn. «sen ¢s49.0% 9,000 13,626 5,089 
LT re 2,250 2,520 2,568 
NT 9,000 9,249 11,145 
ee 2,500 2,400 2,425 
PD <scnwedexns 8,000 12,000 8,000 
eee 4,500 ° 4,500 4,991 
PP ere 2,000 2,500 2,800 
Esthonia ........ 450 500 427 
De onxees464%% 400,000 350,000 300,000 
Canary Islands 1,000 1,000 705 
Asiatic Turkey 12,000 12,000 15,000 
nD see beses.c-e 150,000 175,000 150,000 
Manchuria ....... 25,000 35,000 25,000 
OE “cibes<oe 150 150 150 

Totals, 14 coun- 
eee 625,850 620,445 628,300 
Totals, 56 coun- 
FIER cccccces 4,015,012 3,748,656 3,604,327 
Finland—Crops 


Grain crops of Finland, as reported by the 
Statistisk Arsbok, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Buckw’t Oats Rye 


1923..... 472 8,791 ..... 21,288 9,446 
1932..... 297 4,557 28,198 7,776 
1921..... 280 4,989 ..... 28,032 10,385 
1920..... 272 4,983 ..... 24,561 9,173 
1919..... 806 6,296 . 24,133 10,505 
Re ee 5,635 ..... 22,649 11,031 
Dt. «telieth seeke 24255 cece eeeee 
1916..... 247 4,885 6,919 22,067 9,899 
1915..... 260 65,021 5,982 23,905 11,270 
1914..... 196 4,316 6,737 19,572 11,291 
1913..... 166 4,894 6,805 22,020 10,268 
1912..... 120 6,094 6,623 21,044 10,376 
1911..... 140 4,935 9,257 18,966 9,414 
1910..... 125 5,000 ..... 18,000 11,000 


ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Buckw’t Oats Rye 





ree me seias . Oe cae 
1922 — teak 988 588 
Ree 20 St so wees 1,038 605 
920 19 Re 1,013 603 
RR . 19 ae 1,025 607 
1914-18 av. 18 ae 980 590 
Lithuania—Crops 


Crops of Lithuania, as reported by the In- 
temational Institute of Agriculture, in bush- 
els: 





Wheat ' Barley Oats Rye 

Mn: see 3,166 7,918 23,324 24,924 

BD. cose 3,274 10,725 28,943 24,249 

1921... 2,840 6,675 18,154 21,047 
Palestine—Crops 


According to the Near East, London, the 
Wheat, barley and millet crops of western 
Palestine in 1919-20 and 1920-21 were as 
follows, in bushels: 


1919-20 1920-21 

ee eer - 1,682,845 2,763,099 
NO his p ka5 bo view'o'es 6:8 1,184,972 2,383,724 
ie a.» wiih vrew'oins is 602,328 1,196,783 

Crops of Palestine in 1923 and 1922: 

Wheat Barley 

OB. Sere 2,875 1,027 
Re rete rere 2,934 1,475 
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BUT WHY NOT SAY IT WITH FLOUR? 
The steamer Thistlemore, of the Johns- 
ton Line, running between Baltimore 
and Liverpool, and owned and operated 
by Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., has 
changed her name to Wheatmore. Now 
look out for the cornmore, oatsmore and 
ryemore! 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
~ ~ 
THE BREATHLESS SENTENCE 
A miller, having tested his own lung 
capacity by trying to read the following 
sentence from a “selling letter” put out 
by a dealer in secondhand bags, sub- 
mits it for the use of other millers who 
may desire to determine their ability in 
deep and sustained breathlessness: 
“Maybe you would like to buy some of 
the good bags, which are cleaned by ma- 
chine, have been used only once for 
feed and all are sound and strictly free 
from holes, just as good as new, please 
read over the sizes, and remember if you 
order some and when they come in if 
they are not as good as you expect, you 
may return them, it will not cost you one 
cent to try them.” 
* * 


RHEUMATISM VERSUS GOUT 


There had been a heated discussion 
down at the Punkville grocery store as 
to the respective merits of rheumatism 
and gout, and as no decision was reached 
the whole matter was referred to the 
oldest inhabitant, who had been sitting 
quietly on a cracker box in the corner. 

“Wal,” said the old boy, “I reckon I 
can tell yer the differunce betwixt ’em, 
cos I’ve had ’em both. Now, yer take a 
vice am screw it up jist as tight as yer 
kin, jist as tight as yer kin, till she wunt 
go no further. Thet’s ther rumatiz— 
then give her one more twist, an’ thet’s 
ther gaout, be gosh!” 

‘ “Quack.” 
& - 
BIG BUSINESS 

A real estate man was plainly worried, 
and his wife asked him to tell her about 
the deal. It seems that he had it fixed 
up to sell a man a loft building, a mar- 
ble yard, with dock privileges, a fac- 
tory site, and a summer garden, and to 
take in part payment a block of frame 
tenements, a smail subdivision, an aban- 
doned lime kiln and a farm. 

“He assumes a $20,000 mortgage on 
the loft building,’ explained the real 
estate man, “and I take over a second 
mortgage on the subdivision. Get me!” 

“I guess I get you,” responded his 
wife. “But what is the hitch about?” 

“Well, I want four dollars in cash.” 

—Pittsburgh Sun. 
* * 

Mrs. Borem (buying a railway ticket) : 
“What became of the ticket clerk who 
used to be at this window?” 

Ticket Clerk: “He’s in a lunatic asy- 
lum.” 

“You don’t say so! 
reason ?” 

“A shock.” 

“Shock, eh?” 

“Yes, one day last week a woman 
came to his window, bought a ticket, 
paid for it and walked away without 
stopping to ask a string of questions.” 

-—Los Angeles Times. 
* * 


District Visitor (calling on Mrs. Har- 
ris, a new arrival in the village): “You 
seem to have a great many children, 
Mrs. Harris.” 

Mrs. Harris: “Yes, mum; and what’s 
more, all their names begins with haitch. 
There’s ’Ubert, my oldest. Then comes 
"Ilda, ’Arriet and ’Orace. Then there’s 
*Arold and ‘’Arry and ’Ector and 


What was the 


*Onoria. They’re all haitches; all except 
the baby and we christened ’er Holive.” 


—London Titbits. 
* * 


Mr. Ives accompanied his wife on a 
shopping expedition and had seated him- 
self at one end of the coat department 
while Mrs. Ives was looking over the 
garments. Suddenly, he became aware 
of the fact that his wife was not to be 
seen. Walking up to the floorwalker, he 
said: 

“IT can’t locate my 
What shall I do?” 

“Just start talking to one of the pretty 
saleswomen here and I think your wife 
will soon put in an appearance.” 


wife anywhere. 


—Judge. ~ 


* * 


Junior Partner: “I don’t think that 
firm’s sound.” 
Senior Partner: 
think so?” 
Junior Partner: “Well, you never 
hear them grumbling about how bad 
things are!” —London Mail. 


“What makes you 


* os 
Prof: “Who was Homer?” 

Stude: “The guy Babe Ruth made 
famous.” —Parrakeet. 
x” * 

“They’re making trousers much looser 

around the waist.” 
“Well, if business doesn’t pick up 
pretty soon I’ll be right in style!” 
—Jud ge. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN WHO CAN 
sell quality soft and hard wheat flours in 
southern Ohio and West Virginia; wanted 
immediately. Box 597, Granville, Ohio. 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 125-BBL 
North Dakota mill; must be able to pro- 
duce results; reply, giving age, experience, 
references and salary wanted in first let- 
ter. Address 1701, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WELL-KNOWN MILL WITH ESTAB- 
lished trade desires experienced flour 
salesman for Maine territory to call on 
jobbers, mixed-car buyers and carload 
bakers; want man well acquainted with 
trade and with good past sales record. 
Address 1689, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

MILLER WANTED FOR GOOD UP-TO- 
date 150-bbl Minnesota mill; the mill is in 
steady operation and established several 
years; party must be well experienced and 
in a position to take a $5,000 working 
interest and able to take full charge of 
the milling end. Address 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 50 TO 
250 bbis; prefer Northwest; life experi- 
ence. Address F. R., 303 Third Street 
South, Minneapolis. 

YOUNG GERMAN MILLER, WITH EIGHT 
years’ practical experience in large mills in 
Germany, wants position as second miller; 
will go anywhere. Address 1697, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN THOROUGHLY FAMILIAR 
with Wisconsin flour and feed trade wants 
account of first class southwestern mill 
and also poultry feed account, on a com- 
mission basis. Address 1704, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





MAN WHO CAN SELL FLOUR, WITH 
exceptional business record, high reputa- 
tion and many friends among the trade, 
is looking for position as mill representa- 
tive preferably in New England and New 
York state; A-1 references from past and 
present employers and from many promi- 
nent flour merchants and large bakers; 
bonds furnished if desired; free Feb. 1. 
Address 1699, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


265 


AS HEAD MILLER IN A MILL, 500 TO 
1,000 bbls, by miller with long experience 
in hard or soft wheat mills; results guar- 
anteed; can handle men and keep mill in 
best repairs. Address 1685, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





THB ACCOUNT OF GOOD SPRING WHEAT 
mill for Ohio on salary and commission 
basis, or as assistant sales manager for 
central states; have had experience in 
handling salesmen and know the trade in 
this territory. Address 1707, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
well acquainted with baking and jobbing 
trade throughout New England, desires 
direct mill connection with a high grade 
spring wheat or Kansas mill; can give 
best of references as to character and 
ability. Address 1684, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


CHEMIST NOW EMPLOYED BUT WISHES 
to make a change; experience in both 
northwestern and southwestern mills of 
large capacity; employed in the South- 
west at present; expert baker and “trouble 
shooter’; very best references from past 
and present employers; would consider an 
offer in the sales department either in the 
office or out on the road; can come on 
short notice. Address 1700, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





HARD PICKING IN THE EAST FOR PAST 
few months; cold feet never travel very 
far; a little study of the past will show 
we have been through it before, recovered 
quickly and forgot about it; instead of 
banking the fire, the mill that opens the 
draft and puts on a few shovels of coal 
may be agreeably surprised; I want a 
position with a mill, managerial or just 
plain selling; fully qualified by long ex- 
perience for anything; a mill that will 
back up safe work; have a reputation for 
correct work and no “come backs’; ter- 
ritory desired, New England and New 
York state; my references are present and 
past connections and many exceptional 
commendations from the most important 
large bakers and flour distributors in my 
territory; bond of any amount furnished. 
Address 1698, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—NEW STEEL CONCRETE 
fireproof mill building and grain tanks; 
equipped with new Nordyke & Marmon 
machinery; capacity 400 bbls; own water- 
power, siding, old mill buildings, real 
estate; established 1850; forced into re- 
ceivership for lack of working capital. 
R. H. Quackenbush, Trustee, Jas. Frazee 
Milling Corp., Baldwinsville, N. Y. 





TRUSTEE’S SALE TO CLOSE 
BANKRUPT ESTATE 
Flour mill for sale at sacrifice, 1,500 
bbls grinding capacity in two units, 
equipped for hard and soft wheat 
and blending plant of 2,500 bbls ca- 


pacity. Terra cotta storage tanks 
450,000 bus. About four acres land 
with a 425-ft frontage on West 


Chester Pike (Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.). Track facilities for 
18 cars. Plant known as “Mill- 
bourne Mills,’”’ founded in 1757; re- 
constructed several times and con- 
tains all modern machinery in good 
physical condition. Plant is steam 
driven and has water rights on con- 
stantly flowing stream. Milling-in- 
transit privileges to most points in 
the East from Maine to Florida. 
Property includes going public ga- 
rage business for 50 automobiles on 
main thoroughfare. Prospectus and 
complete information upon further 
application. 

CHARLES H. BIRR, 
Trustee in Bankruptcy for 
SHANE BROS. & WILSON CO., 
63d and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





1656, care 


CORN PRODUCTS 


A modern maizestarch—and maiz- 
enaplant (lumps and crystals) sys- 
tem Uhland Leipzig, daily capacity 
3,000-6,000 Kg. maize, as good as 
new, is for sale at Amsterdam (Hol- 
land) at a considerably reduced 
price. Letters, ete., Box 7601, care 
Centraal Advertentie-Bureau, N. Z. 
Voorburgwal 230-232, Amsterdam, 
Holland. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 











FOR SALE—VERY REASONABLY, FULL 
line of machinery for a 225-bbl flour mill. 
Hylton Flour Mills, P. O. Box 827, Ogden, 
Utah, 





Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90, 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 
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PREFERRED STOCK of the 


NORTHERN STATES 
POWER CO. 


has paid dividends regularly since organization of the 
Company in 1909 at the rate of 7% per annum. 


ON 
N 
- 


SOON ee 


_ 
.\ 
~ 


Stock is obtainable for cash or on small monthly pay- 
ments. It is an investment in a sound, well-established 
company supplying the electric, gas and other utility 
requirements of cities in Minnesota and adjacent states. 


Ny 


NI 


Ask Our Securities Department 


THE MINNEAPOLIS GENERAL: 
ELECTRIC CO. $15 South Fifth Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Announcement 





E SPECIALIZE 

in obtaining ar- 
tistic portraiture in the 
home and we commend 
to your consideration the 
suggestion that we come 
to your home for your 
next portrait. 


Lee Brothers 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


527 Marquette Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 


for 


Whiter, purer flour of better 
baking quality is obtained when 
you install the Carter 


Seed Type Machine 


It removes cockle, wild peas, wild 
buckwheat and other small seeds, dirt 
and sand from wheat in one operation. 


Write for the facts and the proof! 


CARTER-MAYHEW MFG. CO. 
623 19th Ave.N.E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kansas City Office: 518 New York Life Bldg. 


EAT MORE WHEAT 














SALES OFFICES 


R. Trade Stimulators 


Minneapolis 
The Raymond Bag Co. Kansas City Be yg toon ny 


Middletown, Ohio Boston samples 
Buckbee-M ears Co., “Business Builders 


Saint Paul, Minoesota 




















No.l! ROPE PAPER BAGS 


paré® AKRON &A6S 


GOOD MIXERS 


Worcester and Ivory Salt 


Paul, Paul &? Moore 


PATENT ATTORNEYSand SOLICITORS 


Paper Flour Sacks 





S. GEORGE COMPANY 


WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 


WORCESTER SALT CO. 


NEW YORK 


For FLOUR, ©, MEAL&FEED 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO 














ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS - TAX SERVICE 


OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANGAS CITY 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
TWENTY OTHER CITIES 








Registered in the 


Trademarks United States and 


Foreign Countries 
Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century Complete Files Registered 
Flour Brands— Booklet Free 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON. D. C. 








STORAGE 
i TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





Send for BULLETIN No. 15 


avow EXPLOSIONS 


IN FLOUR MILLS 


FEDERAL PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS, Inc. 
127 No. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 











Roll Grinding and Corrugating 


of Better Quality and Service 





ORIGINATORS of THE PEERLESS THREAD for MAK- 
ING CRACKED CORN, ETC., WITH 4% AND LESS OF 


FEED MEAL. 


ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO. 


Dufour Silk Bolting Cloth 


made up Accurately and Promptly 





CARRY A COMPLETE STOCK of TYLER WIRE, HOYT’S 
LADEW LEATHER BELT, BUCKLEYS, SUPPLIES OF 


Your Inquiries 
Solicited 


ALL KINDS 


1222 So. 8th St. St. Louis, Mo. 














